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AN YOU IMAGINE IT? The princess of an ancient European house,—rulers for ages,— 
born and reared amid the pomp and panoply of royalty, deliberately fleeing the palace and 
coming under an assumed name to this country to earn her living like a penniless American 

girl? THE GREEN Book MAGAZINE has secured for its readers the real story of a princess whom 
the fortunes of war sent to America in this way. “A PRINCESS IN SEARCH OF A JOB” is the title 
of this attractively told story of a princess’ flight from Europe, of her quest for employment here 
and of her ultimate success as a working girl “on her own” in New York City. 

Together with many other eminently worth-while features—among them “BORROWED LIVEs,” 
the opening of a new novel by CLIFFORD RAYMOND, who wrote “The Mystery of Hartley House”; 
a specially interesting installment of GEORGE GiBBs’, “THE SPLENDID OUTCAST;” “THE MIRACLE,” 
the first of a series called “STUDIES IN FEMININITY” by VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ, author 
of “The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse”—-“A Princess in Search of a Job” will appear in— 
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The new steam treatment Jor them 


FIRST the steam! 
THEN the lather! You 
will find the steam 
treatment in detail in 
the booklet wrapped 
around every cake of 
Woodburv’s Facial 
Soap. 


SOFT, lovely skin, radiant 

with color! This attraction 

you, too, can have. In a 

much shorter time than you would 

imagine, your skin will respond to 

the proper care and treatment by 
takiae <n 2 <reater loveliness. 


To make your skin soft and 
colorful 


One night a week fill your bow! full of 
hot water—almost boiling hot. Bend over 
the top of the bowl and cover your head 
and the bowl with a heavy bath towel, so 
that no steam can escape. 

Now lather a hot cloth with Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. With this, wash your face 
thoroughly, rubbing the lather well into the 
skin in an upward and outward motion. 
Then rinse the skin well, first with warm 
water, then with cold, and finish by rub- 
bing it for thirty seconds with a piece ofice. 

Use this steam treatment weekly 
until your skin no longer requires 
it. The other six nights of the week, 
cleanse your skin thoroughly in the 
usual way with Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap and warm water. After the 
very first treatment, your skin will 
begin to show more color. 

Get a cake of Woodbury’s and 
begin tonight the treatment your 
skin needs. You will find Wood- 


bury’s Facial Soap on sale at any 
drug store or toilet goods counter 
in the United States or Canada. 
A 25 cent cake will last a month 
or six weeks. 


Sample’ cake of soap— Booklet of 
famous treatments — Samples of 
Woodbury’s Facial Powder, Facial 
Cream and Cold Cream-—sent to 
you for 15c. 


For 6 cents we will send you a trial size 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap large 
enough to last for a week of any Wood- 
bury treatment, together with the booklet, 
“A Skin You Love to Touch,” giving the 
famous Woodbury skin treatments. Or 
for 15 cents we will send, in addition, 
samples of Weodbury’s Facial Powder, 
Facial Cream and Cold Cream. 


Address the Andrew Jergens Co., 5506 
Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
If you live in Canada, address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Limited, 5506 Sherbroske 
Street, Perth, Ont. 
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Sisters Under the Skin 


HEN, five hundred years 

_hence, the history of the pres- 
ent age comes adequately to be writ- 
ten, it will be defined as the Era of 
Woman. And who can say that the 
historian will not declare that the civi- 
lization of our day was preserved to the 
world no less by the woman back home 
than by the man on the fighting-front. 


During our Civil War women rushed 
into the places previously occupied 
and defended—by men. Previously to 
1860 the teachers in the schools of 
this land were men, and in the shops 
devoted to the fittings and findings of 
femininity, men were the attendants. 
When, after Appomattox, the men re- 
turned, the women gave way to them 
and ceased their occupations outside the 
home in practically every case save the 
schools and the shops. 








To-day there is no occupation of 
gain noted in the Census reports save 
one that has not been entered by 
women. The single exception is— 
or was—that of telephone and tele- 
graph lineman. The line of sex in 


industry and commerce has all but 
been erased. And now the line of 
social distinction is passing—that line 
drawn so clearly by woman herself in 
a day that is gone, and—God grant— 
gone forever. 


N a forthcoming number of _ this 
magazine will begin two autobio- 
graphical stories that mark with ex- 
traordinary certainty the erasure of this 
line of social distinction. Each, in its 
way, Is revelatory of the woman of to- 
day on her new job in the world. 
One is the record told, naively and 
honestly, of an European princess who 
for two years has been employed in- 
cognito in various commercial estab- 
lishments in this country. The other 
is the story of a girl, born in poverty 
in a great American city, who in seven 
short years lifted herself by her own 
efforts to a position of great influence 
in the commercial life of that city. The 
line that once would have separated 
these two is to-day nonexistent. Each 
has learned that a woman’s a woman 
for a’ that. 
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CHARM QUITE COMPLETE 


As a harmonious whole the Specialités de Djer-Kiss— 
Extract, Face Powder, Talc, Sachet, Toilet Water, 
Vegetale, Soap et *Rouge—add to the beauty of the 
American woman her supremest grace, the grace of 
toiletry perfected. 


* ROUGE ONLY temporarily prepared in America. 


Jer -Kiss 
Made in France only 


SMIRNOFF’S RUSSIAN SHAMPOO adds a crowning touch to hair beauty. In quality worthy of 
Djer-Kiss. Send for sample, roc. 
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Clothed in Chastity 


By COSMO HAMILTON 


Illustrated by ROBERT W. STEWART 
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N the series of stories of which this is the first, Mr. Hamilton set himself a literary 
problem that he has solved with remarkable skill. The fashionable suburban 
colony of Quaker Hill wherein his characters live and breathe and have their being is 
really one of the most luxurious society settlements in Connecticut. The rich and 
pleasure-indulging dwellers seem to have but one aim in life—to gratify their shifting 
desires for excitement and social variety. The inevitable occurs. In this first story 
is presented a situation from which extend tendrils that, as the series proceeds, circle 
neariy every dweller in the colony until all are enmeshed in a web that threatens 
destruction to every one of them. Thus, while each successive story may be read for 
itself as each is complete in itself, taken as a whole the group constitutes a remarkable 
novel in a new form—a novel picturing with lightning vividness and tremendous power 
one aspect of our present-day American life, the underlying, basic theme being that no 
unrighteous act against the established social code can be committed without the price 
being paid as dearly by the innocent as by the guilty—Tue Eptrors. 


EMOBILIZED but not demoralized, Gilbert Carlton was taking a short holiday 

before going back into the maelstrom of Wall Street. His year and a half in 
the army had done for him what all his schooling and all his memorable years at, 
Harvard had failed to accomplish. Lean and fine, he had returned from six months 
in the trenches with the sense of responsibility that is achieved only by having been 
in command of men, and the sense of discipline that is won only by the ability to 
take orders. How pleasant to be in the slackness ‘of a sport-shirt and white flannels 
once more! How delightful to put in two and a half rounds of golf a day and find 
that he had not lost his length and direction! How very enjoyable, being human, to 
be made something of a hero in the homes of his friends in the Quaker Hill Colony, 
to be able to dilate upon the grit and pluck of the men of his regiment, and to have 
the intense satisfaction of knowing that he had done something to add to its honor 
and gallantry! 

It was with an inarticulate gratitude for being alive and whole, and with an appre- 
ciation for the quiet charm and beauty of Quaker Hill never recognized before, that 
young Gilbert left the country-club at four o’clock and swung down the road which 
led to his sister’s pretty house. He would have preferred to play until it was too 
dark to see the ball, but something in Marjorie’s eyes when she had mentioned the 
fact that Doris Clayton, Susan Kester and Nina Hopper were coming to tea had 
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stuck in his memory. It was good to have a sister, and good 
indeed to be able to hand round her teacups without the aid of 
a crutch or the strange inconvenience of a cork leg. 

There was no laughter among the girls who were on the veranda 
grouped about the slim, white-clad figure of Mrs. Holbrook. In- 
stead there was an undercurrent of excitement in their conversa- 
tion, and a sudden and intriguing silence as he came up. The 
pretty Mrs. Hopper, with her wide brown eyes and tip-tilted 
nose and teeth that flashed like an electric advertisement, looked 
like the heroine of a play, with her hands clasped together and 
rather more than a charming ankle showing beneath a skirt of 
many stripes. Susan Kester, the two-years wife of the man who 
had dropped money-making to go into the Canadian Expedi- 
tionary Force on the outbreak of war, and. whose everlast- 
ing place in the pockmarked fields round Ypres was unidentified 
among all those small white crosses, had thrown herself also into 
a theatrical attitude; and Doris Clayton, with her black hair and 
eyes as blue as a violet, was leaning against one of the white pil- 
lars with a totally unusual expression of gravity. 

Gilbert’s little sister, whose contribution to the Colony now 
consisted of two chubby children, stopped in the middle of a 
sentence and waved her hand. “How perfectly sweet of you!” 
she said. “But we’re not having tea here, after all. We're all 
going round to try and cheer up poor old Bob Meredith. We feel 
we must stand by him in the awful crisis he is going through. Will 
you come with us, Gilbert?” 

The ex-lieutenant brought his hand up to the salute. “What 
ted goes,” he replied. “But what’s the row with Bob Mere- 
ith?” 

Nina Hopper sprang to her feet. “What, haven’t you heard? 
My dear, it’s too ghastly for any words.” 

Gilbert was mystified. He had not been home long enough to 
acquire all the gossip of the Colony yet. He had, it is true. 
heard several undertone remarks on the golf-course which led 
him to suppose that all was not going well in the Meredith home, 
but he had not endeavored to delve into the subject, only having 
a slight acquaintance with Bob and his beautiful wife. But here 
he was among women, and he knew that 
it would be unnecessary to ask any fur- 
ther questions. All he had to do was 
to prepare to receive the inevitable 
feminine barrage of details and explana- 
tions. 

Simply because her voice was more 
penetrating than those of the other 
young women, and her indignation even 
greater, Marjorie Holbrook captured his 
ear. “Gilbert, listen,” she said. “At 
this very moment Margaret Meredith 
is standing before 
the referee in New 
York as_ co-re- 
spondent in the 
divorce-suit 
brought by Daisy 
Osborn against 
Julian. It is the 
first real scandal 
we've ever had in 
what the papers 
call ‘the exclusive 
Quaker Hill Col- 
ony.’ We've all 
known that Julian 
was pretty wild, 
and that Daisv 
has had a lot to 
put up with, but 
none of us ever 
dreamed or sus- 
pected that Mag- 
gie was capable of 
throwing her bonnet over the mill, especially as she had the luck 
to be married to such a splendid man as Bob Meredith. The 
whole thing has disrupted us all. We've just heard over the 
phone that the case is before the referee to-day, and that Bob— 
you can imagine with what agony and suspense—is waiting up at 
his house for the verdict; so that’s why we’re all going round 
to hold his hand.” 

“As he has only got two,’ 
I shall be in the way.” 











“They were 
found at that 
Baltimore hotel 
by detectives.” 


b 


said Gilbert a little dryly, “perhaps 















There was a volley of exclamations, protests and urgings, capped 
by the definite refusal of them all to go without him. “Yoy 
are the only man in the place this afternoon,” said Mrs. Kester, 
“and you must come. How would you feel under similar circum- 
stances if Bob refused to give you his moral support?” 

Gilbert showed a line of very perfect teeth. “ I rather fancy.” 
he said, “that I should be completely off the map if any woman 
who had married me were in such a mess as this. However, orders 
are orders. Lead the way, sis.” 

“Shall we have the car?” 

“It’s only half a mile.” 

“Yes, we may as well walk.” 

“No, I think we’d better drive.” 

Gilbert burst out laughing. 

“Why this mirth?” asked Nina Hopper. 

Gilbert looked at the pretty little Mrs. Hopper, her pearls 
gleaming on her fair skin, with a sudden touch of gravity. “| 
was thinking of a girl from San Francisco whose father wallows 
in millions, who walked fourteen miles every day to the field hos- 
pital behind Chateau Thierry, and who hadn’t seen any other 
car except an ambulance for six solid months.” 

“We'll walk,” said Nina, and that settled the point. 

The little procession made its way down to the gates and out 
into a road patterned with the spots of sunlight which percolate 
through the overhanging branches of the trees on each side. In 
the pompous and elaborate language of the real-estate agent, the 
Quaker Hill Colony of Connecticut was not only the most exclu- 
sive of its kind but the most beautiful. The well-to-do younger 
set had built houses there designed by the best-known architects 
on sites which caught the silver gleam of the Sound. Its roads 
were as smooth as a billiard table; its bridle-paths, winding alonz 
the edges of thick woods, were unique; its stone walls were neat 
and symmetrical, and its very rocks had about them a smoothness 
and a look of well-being which had not been achieved even by 
such a well-cultivated place as Greenwich, the millionaire village 
Even the chickens, which sometimes wandered away from their 
coops, looked fatter and smarter than the domestic birds of other 
places, and the high hedges of privet, of which 
every garden boasted, seemed as though they 
had been trimmed and cut by barbers. As 
for the garages dotted down at respectful dis- 
tances from the houses to which they belonged. 
they might very easily have been the summer 
homes of artists and literary men and such- 
like people of erratic means but excellent 
taste. In fact, the flowery language of real- 
estate pamphlets was fully justified in describ- 
ing the charm and the beauty of Quaker Hill— 
where everybody knew everybody else, where 
the commuting husbands went into and came 
back from the city in a luxurious club car. 
where the children were driven to school in 
limousines and the servants taken to church 
in Fords utterly devoid of temperament. 

While these typical nice people of this de- 
lightful colony made their way to the Mere- 
dith house, the discussion as to the dreadful 
crisis in the lives of two of its most popular 
members continued without interruption. Even 
Quaker Hill was not, to their surprise, exempt 
from pain and tragedy, aloof as they consid- 
ered it to be from all that was sordid and un- 
happy. At the bend of the road a car passed, 
and several hands were waved. 

“There go the Petersons.” 

“And Elsa Mahon.” 

“And Frankie Mundy. I saw her white hair, 
young face and sarcastic smile. I bet anything 
we shall meet them at Bob’s.” 

“Poor devil!” said Gilbert. 

Nina Hopper, who had not forgotten his 
gentle snub, turned her brown eyes upon him. 
“You’ve evidently lost the Colony spirit,” she said. ‘Don’t you 
know that we all support each other, walk in and out of each 
other’s houses freely, and that every door is open?” 

Gilbert fell in step with her a little in advance of the others. 
“T never had it,” he said. “Ever since I’ve been out of Harvard, 
I have lived in New York. One can be alone in West Forty-fourth 
Street more completely than on the Desert of Sahara, and can 
hide one’s feelings more thoroughly in the swarm on Fifth Ave- 
nue than out on the Gulf Stream. Tell me something: why are we 
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all going to give our moral support to Bob Meredith, when Daisy 
Osborn must be going through a similar sort of hell and lives only 
a stone’s-throw away?” 

Nina Hopper slanted her little head. “Yes,” she said, “I sup- 
pose that does need a little explanation, but this is how we look 
at it: We all like Daisy; she’s a perfect dear, thoroughly one 
of us and all that; but we don’t think that she need have taken 
her troubles into the open market, so to speak. Julian is a 
naughty boy—that goes without saying. He’s only been married 
three years, and for all his susceptibility, he couldn’t find a pret- 
tier girl in the whole country than the one who married him. 
But just think of this: Daisy, forgetting what it means to us 
to have a scandal here, doesn’t name some outsider in her divorce- 
suit, but fastens upon the wife of the man who is the most popu- 
lar member of the place. Every chauffeur and every maidservant 
is talking about it; the local papers of every other town within 
miles will gloat over it. We’re not in sympathy with her—that’s 
the truth. We think she ought to have been more careful of our 
feelings and our reputation, even if Madge Meredith has broken 
up her home.” 

“It seems to me,” said Gilbert, “that Mrs. Osborn is required 
by you all to be something less than human—or more; which is 
it? I don’t know her, but if I did, I think I would ask her to 
give me a cup of tea. Have they any children?” 

“No,” said Nina. “Perhaps that’s why she has lost her head.” 

Another car passed, and in it was seated a woman whose face 
Gilbert saw for a brief moment—a beautiful, brave face, very 
pale beneath a small black hat. 

“Daisy Osborn!” cried Nina excitedly. 

“T rather thought so,” said Gilbert. “I wouldn’t be a bit sur- 


prised if we found her holding Bob’s hand too.” 





“We have a little surprise for you both,” Julian said, and paused. 


“Impossible. Having been on the other side, your imagination 
is almost French.” 

Gilbert laughed. “Well, I’m betting,” he said. 

There were half a dozen cars parked in the driveway of the 
Meredith house, and among them. was that of Mrs. Osborn. 
Nina Hopper’s quick eyes picked it out at once. “I’m glad I 
didn’t take you,” she said, and she wheeled around and gave 
the astonishing news to Marjorie, Doris and Susan. Naturally 


rather pleased with his judgment of character, Gilbert stood aside 
while the young matrons gathered together and indulged in an 
orgy of whispers. He caught the beginnings and the ends of 
several hurried sentences. “Think of it! How can she?” “We 
haven’t spoken to her for weeks.” ‘What will Bob say?” “It’s 
very uncomfortable. I don’t think I shall go in.” Then there 
was a pause. 

It was Mrs. Holbrook who broke the irresolution. ‘“We’ve 
probably been seen from the house,” she said. “We can’t very 
well go back now. Look, there’s Bob waving to us. Come along 
We must face it. I never imagined that Daisy Osborn had such 
nerve.” 

Pulling herself together and hiding her excitement beneath a 
well-simulated expression of nonchalance, Gilbert’s sister led the 
way, her Colony spirit dominating her. The others, like geese on 
a village green, followed. It was a moment which put a distinc! 
thrill in the lives of them all—except that of Gilbert, who had 
been surfeited with the sort of thrills which are accompanied with 
the roar of whiz-bangs and the screech of Big Berthas. 


HE Meredith house had been designed by a young and un- 

known architect. It was, therefore, something in the nature 
of an experiment, and unconventional in its lines. Long and low 
and white, with green jalousies, huge chimney-stacks and a roof- 
line broken by many peaks, it wore a most comfortable and homely 
appearance, standing high up, bathed in sunlight. Rock-gardens 
surrounded it, and everywhere as you approached it from the 
road there were groups of silver birches, slim and virginal, pop- 
lars straight and pointed, and willows weeping alone. Fat bushes 
of rhododendrons were jotted here and there on lawns as smooth- 
shaven as an actor’s face after three o’clock. No one with a 


“The woman they found me with wasn’t Margaret.” 


healthy mind would have imagined that under the roof of such 
a house there could be anything but peace and love, laughter 
and happiness, the merry voices of young children and the music 
of contentment. 

Built as a present to his bride, every shingle had been placed 
upon it under the inspection of the man who had looked con- 
fidently forward to a life of blessedness within its walls and who 
had determined to make it the epitome of all that was best in 
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him. There were no frowning doorways and shadowy places. Like 
its owner, it was bold and clean and forthright and very cheerful. 
The trees all about it gave it an appearance of youth and new- 
ness—of a beginning begun well, to go on well. What a pity that 
already the shadow of dis- 
illusion hung over it! How 
sad to think that very soon it 
might fall into the hands of 
strangers! 

“Bad luck,” thought Gilbert, 
as all these things came to him 
on his way up the very perfect 


drive. ; 
Bob Meredith came to meet 
them. His  breeziness was 


obviously false and his affecta- 
tion of high spirits as trans- 
parent as tissue paper. He 
turned to Gilbert, after a light 
welcome to each of the girls. 
“Hello, Carlton!” he sang out. 
“Thought you were playing 
golf. Come and try one of my 
cocktails—almost the last you 
will get before Chadband lays 
his hands on my cellars.” 
He took Marjorie Holbrook’s 
arm with an even greater ef- 
fort of cheerfulness. “Come 
on in,” he said, ‘and play host- 


ess for me. There’s quite a 

crowd here.” 
There was. The veranda art ge 

gleamed with white frocks and wine bee age aa 

was alive with the clatter of onda age “a 

tongues. ne ea 
Anna Hicks was there in a a 3 

new hat which had been in- a! 


spected, criticized and passe 
upon by everyone. Its price 
had met with general approval. 
Olive Rumsey, still self-con- 
scious after the recent pluck- 
ing on her eyebrows which 
made them permanently sur- 
prised, was sitting on the top 
step. Almost ruined by the 
movies, which had become a 
habit, she was quite certain 
that her attitude was Pick- 
fordian and her expression 
that of Marguerite Clar’:. 
There also was Mrs. John 
Putnam Mundy, universally 
known as Frankie because her 
name was Frances and her re- 
marks astoundingly honest and 
straight to the point. Every- 
one knew that her hair had 
gone white long before it had a right to do so, because she had 
seen the man she loved pinned beneath a motorcar and in one 
short, appalling moment put from laughter into everlasting silence. 
It was she who, swallowing surprise, had held out the hand of 
friendship to Daisy Osborn, thus making it impossible for any- 
one on that veranda to look at her askance or to treat her with 
anything but the most friendly spirit. 

To the newcomers Frankie gave an immediate hint in her best 
style. “Quaker Hill rallies round Bob Meredith,” she said, “and 
here’s Daisy showing us all what true courage means.” 

It filled Gilbert with quiet amusement to see the way in which 
his sister and her friends greeted the woman whose nerve had 
filled them with a desire to coin new words. Nina kissed her; 
and Susan, not quite such a whole-hogger, gave her a very cordial 
“Hello, Daisy—how nice to see you!” And it was while the 


first batch of tea and cocktails was being discussed that Bob Mere- 
dith, with his heart in an agony of pain and his life trembling on 
the verge of chaos, went across to the woman whose action had 
_e him into trouble. “It’s good of you to come, Daisy,” he 
said. 

“I knew you’d understand,” she answered. 

And they smiled bravely into each other’s eyes—the one who 
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was to lose a wife and the other a husband; and then, each recog- 
nizing the horror of the situation, they drifted among the little 
crowd which was doing its utmost to be merry and bright and to 
put as much eyewash as they could manufacture over the crisis 


which affected them all. The Colony spirit has much 
It makes even women charitable toward 
each other—and what greater thing can be achieved than 
that? 

Marjorie Holbrook was in the middle of a most amus- 
ing criticism of “Tiger, Tiger,” to which she hung a pa- 
thetic dissertation in regard to cooks, when a maid, 
whose eyes were red with weeping, came out and said 
that Meredith was wanted on the phone. For a moment 
silence fell, and all eyes watched Meredith as he turned 
white to the lips, excused himself with a plucky grin 
and went into the house with a kind of lurch. Over the 
wire which puts men in communication with the outer 
world, however isolated they may be, might now come 
the verdict of the case of Osborn vs. Osborn and Mere- 
dith. It was Frankie who restarted the conversation and 
kept it going until Meredith came back with his eyes 
flickering and a curious touch of color on his high cheek- 
bones. “Margaret is coming down with Julian,” he said. 
“T don’t know what’s—what’s happened.” 

He went across to Daisy Osborn and laid his hand very 
gently on her shoulder. His silence was eloquent of 
sympathy and fellow-suffering, and the glance that she 
gave him stabbed the hearts of all the other women. 
It was an extraordinary moment, electrical in its drama— 
one which sent every imagination flying off at a tangent. 
Margaret was coming down with 
Julian! Did that mean that the 
case had been dismissed, or had 
Margaret been proved guilty, 
and was Julian bringing her 
home to discuss a rearrange- 
ment which would mean the 
breaking up of two homes? 
Who could say? One fact 
stood out quite clearly. The 
call had come from New York, 
which meant that an hour and 
a half must be filled somehow 
before the car made its appear- 
ance—a long time with every 
nerve on edge. 

Whatever others intended to 
do made little difference to 
Frankie. Glancing at her wrist- 
watch, she made up her mind to 
sit on the Meredith veranda 
just precisely until she could 
metaphorically see the car 
rounding the hill two miles 
away. She then intended to rise 
and go forth, followed by the 
procession of charming girls 
who would not dare remain be- 
hind, however urgent their cu- 
A born leader, Frankie with the white hair and the young 


























Nina turned her 
brown eyes upon 
Gilbert. “You've 
lost the Colony 
spirit,” she said. 


riosity. 
face and the empty heart. 

No one would have imagined that a single cloud hung over that 
very cheerful house. Even Meredith joined in the general vivacity 
and badinage, and Daisy Osborn said more witty things to the 
square inch than ever before in her life. Away below in the gar- 
den, Bob Junior, a splendid little fellow in a white duck sailor- 


suit, was playing at Indians with several other children. His 
laughter floated on the air like rose petals, and the story of all 
his scalpings would presently have to be told to Mummy when 
she bent as usual over his cot to hear his prayers before going 
down to dinner. Poor little lad! Little he knew of the anguish 
that the sound of his voice brought to the man sitting on the 
sunny side of his house among those white-clad, laughing women 
who were perched on the veranda like fan-tailed pigeons. 

To Gilbert Carlton, who watched all this with a sympathy 
which was made all the more keen and human from recent expe- 
riences, that hour was one he would never forget. Before the 
war he had been in the habit of making somewhat ribald jokes 
about the Colony spirit, which seemed to him to stand for an 
utter lack of privacy and the impossibility of maintaining the 
necessary fourth wall which he con- (Continued on page 96) 
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S we were leaving the Liberty the other 
evening, a gentleman behind us complained 
bitterly of the death of Moliére. 

“If I'd guessed the play ended that way,” he 
said, “I shouldn’t have come here at all. I 
should have gone to the funeral of a friend 
of mine in Brooklyn.” 

“Really,” remarked the Lady Who Goes 
to the Theater with Me, “with his keen dra- 
matic instinct, Moliére should have known 
better than to die.” 

“He couldn’t help it,” I answered. “Death 
is the chief end of man. The fault is Philip 
Moeller’s. He should have known better. 
Death is one of the important facts of life, 
and so it shouldn’t be mentioned on the stage. 
In the modern playhouse no one dies but 
villains, and husbands whose wives are in love 
with the hero. It interferes with supper.” 
“Sometimes,” observed the Lady, 






































































‘‘death 
is a happy 
ending.” 
“Not in the 
theater! In the the 
ater ‘journeys end in lovers 
meeting.’ There is only one 
happy ending in the theater, 
and that is two persons of op- 
posite sexes clinched in the 
center of the stage. What 
happens after that is no- 
body’s business. It may be 
clear as an Arizona sunset 
that they’ll live unhappily 
ever after, but the author has 
reached his oasis, and we 
should worry about the sur- 
rounding desert. 

“The beauty and exaltation 
of sacrifice, of brave decision, 
of noble purpose fearlessly 
achieved—these are not happy 
endings within the meaning of 
audiences. Maeterlinck’s Bur- 
gomaster of Belgium, refus- 
ing to aceept his life at the 
cost of other lives, and 
marching forth clear-eyed and 
strong, to face his murderers, 
is voted a depressing spec- 
tacle, though the spirit behind 
that spectacle has brought 
about the world’s most colos- 
sal happy ending. Here, we 
- — are given to understand, any 
Photograph by White. New York sort of compromise, of sur- 

Frank M. Thomas, Noel Tearle, Ruby Craven and Ralph Bunker render, the most obviously 
in ““Hobohemia,” which “‘seems to have found a public.” trumped-up and inconclusive 
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interposition, would have saved our peace of mind. But in ‘39 to me that the average citizen had rather lose a harem of wives 
East,’ where the innocent chorus girl is rescued from her manager than nine dollars in money. 
and falls into the arms of the young gentleman who tries mar- “Of all the plays produced this season, only two have dared 
riage when he has failed at seduction, we have a truly happy defy this stultifying convention. The inference, if drama is to 
ending. The most superficial observation assures us that within be accepted as a reflection of life, is that in life everything always 
a few years wifey will have discovered that bravos are more turns out as we wish it. That would be very nice, of course, but 
thrilling than babies, and have begun reminding hubby that but unfortunately it happens not to be true. And looking back through 
for him her name might have been a household word in Houston; the past dozen years, the plays one remembers are the plays that 
but everything was all right at eleven o’clock—and why go fur- admitted its untruth,—plays significant because veracious,—‘Jus- 
ther? tice’ and ‘Strife’ and ‘The Silver Box,’ 
“In popular estimation ‘Mid-Channel’ and ‘The 
any trick is justi- Thunderbolt,’ ‘Kindling,’ ‘Re- 
fied, any distor- 
tion  legiti- 




















































Below are Herbert y . "i ganas a / Fe é ~ Even when it isn’t 
Corthell, Edna Hib- we? . ; ~~ . 2m we EN <lUlUC satire,”’ says Mr. 
hard, Charles Ruggles, Zelda Sears ; + . es Pollock, “““Tumble In’ is darned 
and Virginia Hammond in Tumble good fun.” Above is “Tumble 
In” — “a lively and entertain- In’s”’ beauty chorus. 


in, 1ece. 
re bellion’ and ‘The Gooc 
Hope.’ Happiness is a beau- 
tiful and desirable thing, 
but it is not all of exist- 
ence; nor is it even the 
deepest or noblest or most 
profound state of exist- 
ence. To insist upon it as 
the inevitable and _indis- 
pensable objective of dra- 
ma, no matter how forced 
or how false, is to reduce 
drama to a stencil and to 
eradicate its semblance to 
life.” 

“All of which being 
true,” said the Lady, 
“what are you going to 
do about it?” 


















mate, that brings about 
an undisturbing conclu- 
sion. Thus, in ‘A Good 
Bad Woman,’ after two 
hours of agonizing because 
an illegal operation was per- 
formed upon the heroine, 
we learn that nothing of the 
sort occurred. The author 
cries ‘April Fool!’ and we 
go home satisfied. The 
fact that something impor- 
tant might have been in- 
dicated or achieved by 
logical development is a 
mere detail. In my own 
dramatization of ‘The 
Pit,’ financial ruin re- 
stored Curtis Jadwin to 
sanity and the embrace 
of a neglected and de- 
spairing Mrs. Jadwin. 
That wasn’t a happy ending. 
We revised our fourth act 
because it was pointed out 














































































' THE JEST” 


iE beng answer to this, perhaps, 
is that great plays, like 
great loves, keep themselves 
honest, and the little ones don’t 
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matter. It would be hard to imagine anybody's tacking a happv 
ending onto Sem Benelli’s “The Jest,” in which the Brothers Bar- 
rymore are appearing at the Plymouth—a bit like stopping an 
express train by grabbing the hand-rail of the last car. There 
is something almost equally irresistible, onrushing and undi- 
vertible about “The Jest,” with its primitive emotions, its naked 
passions, its lust and cruelty and revenge. Laid in an age when 
these instincts were undisguised and unrefined, when hands were 
wet with blood more often than with soap and water, when there 
was “nothing wiser than to drink wine, love women and fight 
men,” this swiftly moving and highly colored work comes as an 
indisputable relief from the effete trifles of the contemporary 
stage. Frequently poetic and philosophic, “The Jest” has abun- 
dance of the quality conspicuously lacking in most “high-brow” 
drama, and that is virility. 

Once or twice in every decade there is produced a big play. 
Looking over your shoulder, you see these towering high from 
the level vista of countless smaller structures, as the skyscrapers 
tower above their huddled neighbors in lower Manhattan: “Cy- 
rano,” “Salome,” “Magda,” “Justice,” “Iris” and “Peter Pan.” 
Such an achievement is “The Jest,” originally offered 






















a few months later as “La Beffa,” in Paris, with ts 
Bernhardt in the réle that here falls to John Barry- QR 
more. Not a great play, according to some of our 
critics, because its mainspring is the classic but ig- 
noble motive of revenge—but then, most of the big plays 
have been welters of savage impulse, jarring to rutted 
nerves, as was the performance of “Antony and Cleopatra” that 
inspired the Victorian clergyman to exclaim: 
“How different from the home life of our 
own dear Queen!” 

Even more than it suggests “Cyrano,” this 
piece, saturninely entitled “The Jest,” re- 
calls Edwin Booth’s popular vehicle, “The 
Fool’s Revenge.” Giannetto, the young 
painter in the Florence of Lorenzo the Mag- 


Below are Henry 
Hull, Luis Alberni, 
Victor Sutherland 
and Albert Carroll 
in’ 39 East.’’ There 
is real charm and 
fragrance in the play, 
and one leaves with 
an impression of an 
evening not altogether 
wasted.” 
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ten years ago in Rome, as “La Cena delle Beffe,” and —_— 
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Otis Skinner in “ The Honor of the 
Family,’’ a comedy which, Mr. Pol- 
lock once wrote, “is a melancholy ° 
failure at eight-forty. At eight- 
forty-two Otis Skinner walked past, 
and the piece was a success.” 
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nificent, is not a fool, to be 
sure, but a delicate, high-strung 
lad, self-accused of cowardice, 
who for eight years has endured 
the brutal persecution of that co- 
lossus of bullies, the swaggering, 
roystering captain of mercenaries, 
named Neri Chiaramantesi. His in- 
tended bride, a particularly worth- 
less drab named Ginevra, torn from 
his arms, and his éffort to see her 
punished by a street assault, Gian- 
netto feels his with “turned by my 
suffering into gleaming _ steel.” 

David pits his brain against the 

brawn of Goliath, spreads the re- 
port that his tormentor has gone 

mad, and presumably with 
the complicity of Lorenzo. 
has him seized and confined 
in a loathsome dungeon 
There, purring friendship. 
Giannetto supplements the 
tortures of chain and lash 
with agonies infinitely more 
refined, chief among them 
the disclosure that he, like 

Neri, has found Ginevra “a 

skin of red wine for a thirsty 

night.” 

To Neri, in a really great 
moment of heroic drama, he 
brings three women who 
have suffered for the pleasure of 
the shackled giant. One of these, 
confronted with him, discovers 
that brutality has compelled her 
love; but another, Fiametta, 
blind, beats with her clenched fists 
against his bare breast, and is about 
to put out his eyes when the others 
drag her from the room. The third, an 
impostor, who never belonged to the bully but 
has been lured by his evil reputation, contrives a 
plan for his escape. Apparently deceived, Gian- 
netto releases his victim but lends his own cloak 
to Neri’s greatly loved brother, so that Gabriello 
may enjoy a sip of that “red wine.” Neri, se- 
creted behind the bed-curtains, plunges his dagger 
into the heart of the supposed Giannetto, only to 
find that he has killed his brother, and to stagger 
forth, at last really mad. Here indeed, in what 
John Corbin calls “a tortuous plot, full of Italian 
subtlety and refinement in cruelty,” is tragedy in 
the classic manner, requiring acting of the same 
mold and caliber. 

Precisely that kind of treatment is accorded by 
the male members of that extraordinarily gifted 
trio that seems to have inherited histrionic genius 
as some families run to moles or prehensile toes. 
The two réles approximate those assumed by the 
brothers in “Peter Ibbetson.” Once more John 
Barrymore looks like an archangel and plays with 
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infinite tact and delicacy. Almost effeminate, his Giannetto still 
has the temper of steel. A roaring bull of a bravo, the Neri of 
Lionel Barrymore is terrifyingly convincing. If only as an exhibi- 
tion of sheer physical power, it would be amazing, but behind that 
power, awe-inspiringly revealed in a well-managed struggle in 
which he drags about half a dozen guardsmen, are observation 
and imagination that have provided symptomatic business and 
revelations of character. For the Barrymores the performance is 
a triumph. 

It would be a triumph, too, for Gilda Varesi, as the sightless 
Fiametta, except that triumphs never seem to get this actress any 
forwarder. It is well-nigh inconceivable that fine effort should fol- 
low fine effort, as 
she has followed 


them in “Ro- Ht 
mance” and “Chil- & 
dren of Earth” & 
and “A Little § 


Journey,” with so 
little material re- 
sult. One is forced 
to the conclusion 
that, for stardom, 
a woman must be 
blonde and 
dimpled. Maude 
Hanaford, the 
Ginevra, is both, 
the former thanks 
to a lovely wig, 
but she never rises 
above _ inoffensive 
mediocrity. The 
settings, designed 
by Robert Ed- 
mond Jones, are 
spacious, seeming- 
ly solid, beautiful 
without being dis- 
tracting, and the 
people of the 
play are set into 
them with such 
pictorial effect as 
to suggest that in 
this matter, too, Mr. Jones may have assisted Arthur Hopkins. 

“The Jest” has minor defects, of course. Its third act re- 
quires drastic cutting, particularly in passages that seek to justify 
Giannetto through wearying speculations as to his soul. But 
the play is red meat—almost the first thing this season that has 
lifted criticism from intolerable supererogation, from dreary dyna- 
miting of anthills. At last there is something to see in New York. 
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“39 EAST” 


ACHEL CROTHERS'’ second play of the season, “39 East,” 

at the Broadhurst, is much more in accord with “the home 
life of our own dear Queen.” It would be difficult to imagine 
two works more diametrically opposed in manner and method. 
Signor Benelli’s cardinal colors have been laid on a huge canvas 
with a palette-knife; Miss Crothers has painted a miniature in 
pastel tints. Of late years the author of “The Three of Us” has 
come to seem actually disdainful of plot, to avoid dramatic clash 
as sensitive persons avoid a street row. As compensation, with 
feminine Fitchism, she high-lights the little nuances of life, gives 
sympathetic interest to the commonplace, and sketches the super- 
ficies of character with a light touch. 

“39 East” is a boarding-house whose tenants differ only epi- 
dermally from the familiar figures of “The Little Gray Lady,” 
“The Country Boy” and “The Passing of the Third Floor Back.” 
Penelope Penn, the daughter of a clergyman, has come from a 
small town where “people almost cried” when she sang in church. 
A voice of that sort having proved rather a drug on the market 
in New York, necessity, embodied in a businesslike landlady, 
Mrs. De Mailley, has driven her to the secret refuge of a musical- 
comedy chorus. Penelope still has hope; “some of the girls come 
in taxies, and seem so happy and successful.” ‘The chorus is 
a stepping-stone,” she confides to her fellow-boarder, Napoleon 
Gibbs, who replies: “Only you’ve got to watch your step.” 
Napoleon thinks so much of Penelope’s virtue that he tries to 
take it from her, with the result that the girl plunges headlong 
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Alison Skipworth, Lucia Moore and Blanche Friderici in “39 East,” which has “ a story so 
very slight that even expert padding does not keep it from becoming thin and tiresome at times.” 








into the arms of a beneficent manager, wonderfully interested 
in her career. Young Gibbs, suddenly solicitous, rushes home 
for help, and the innocence of the clergyman’s daughter meta- 
morphoses everyone else in the cast to a point at which the in- 
visible manager confesses himself a married man, and Mrs. De 
Mailley waives the small matter of the rent. Then Napoleon 
proposes a respectable alliance, and the curtain falls upon the 
usual happy ending. 

Here is a story so very slight that the most expert padding 
does not keep it from becoming thin and tiresome at times. Ap- 
parently Rachel Crothers feels that “sufficient unto the play is the 
evil thereof.” In the second act, particularly, the freshness of 

youth and pure 
., joy, when Penel- 
= ope keeps house 
with Napoleon in 
a wistaria - laden 
arbor in Central 
Park, gradually 
stretches into 
boredom, and a 
weak and silly cli- 
max. A musical 
evening at “39 
East,” with two 
old - maid sisters 
playing a piano 
duet for the other 
guests, plainly 
marks time until 
the drama is not 
too far away from 
eleven _ o’clock. 
The deftness and 
delicacy with 
which these char- 
acters are drawn, 
the amusing plati- 
tudes of an anemic 
young medico, and 
the sound phi- 
losophy of a 
spinster who 
doesn’t think “it 
takes much sci- 
ence to know that we have to control with an iron grip just about 
all there is in us to get along in public at all”’—-these things are 
quite plainly the eking out of scanty material. But there is real 
charm and fragrance in the play, and one leaves it with the im- 
pression of an evening not altogether wasted. 

Rachel Crothers’ casting and direction constitute a miracle in 
a minor key. No other piece of the season has been staged with 
such an infinite amount of minutie. Constance Binney, formerly 
of the screen, is a Phoebe Foster less unpleasantly sure of her- 
self, and she plays Penelope with sweetness and sincerity. Henry 
Hull, the Napoleon—and by the way, why Napoleon?—grows 
more and more like his lamented brother Shelley Hull, and shows 
considerable development since his appearance as Henry Potter 
in “The Man Who Came Back.” The supreme moment of the 
evening, however, belongs to Alison Skipworth, whose roused 
motherliness, when Napoleon appeals to Mrs. De Mailley, is 
vibrant and irresistible. The remaining types in the boarding- 
house are capitally presented by Luis Alberni, Victor Suther- 
land, Blanche Friderici, Albert Carroll, Lucia Moore, Edith 
Gresham and Mildred Arden, and John Morris provides a happy 
sketch of a park policeman. 


* \ 
~ MOLIERE” 


HILIP MOELLER is a dramatist who sticks to his last— — 

and patterns it closely after his first. 

The Plutarch of playwrights, it is his system to extract a con- 
spicuous figure from history, surround it with other figures indig- 
enous thereto and let comedy take its course. When comedy 
was burlesque, in such earlier skits as “Helena’s Husbands” and 
“A Roadhouse in Arden,” the result, requiring nothing of con- 
viction, was highly amusing, but in “Madame Sand,” which served 
as vehicle for Mrs. Fiske, and in “Moliére,” which presents Henry 
Miller and other stars at the Liberty, we find familiar quotations 
a poor substitute for the breath of life. The greatest men do 
not. spout epigrams to their lackeys, else the servant-problem 
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would be more difficult 
than it is, and so Mr. 
Moeller’s plays, peopled 
by phonographic pup- 
pets, and utterly devoid 
of mere human nature, 
seemed singularly wood- 
en, and suggestive of 
Punch and Judy. 

Even more _ than 
Madame Sand, Moliére 
is given to what his 
cook described as 
“using words that 
crowd the 
mouth.” Aside 
from this 



















just as remorse brings back his wife and the misled 
monarch. 
i Armande’s love, in point of fact, no more kept her from 
Henry Miller enjoying half a dozen affairs during the life of Moliére 
in Moliere,” than her remorse prevented her undertaking an additional 
a play de- half-dozen after his death, And De Montespan, who, 
scribedbyMr. at the time of the play, was fully occupied in trying tu 
Pollock as hold the fancy of the King, had no greater interest in 
“interesting | Moliére than the affectation of:letters so common among 
but not vital.” ‘ladies of her day as to provide the inspiration of “Les 
Précieuses Ridicules.” This, however, has little to do 
with the case. Historical drama, of necessity, is bad his- 
tory or bad drama. The point is that Mr. Moeller’s 
piece is plainly machine-made, lacking inspiration and 
having the effect of spontaneity only-once—in a highly 
amusing scene between De Montespan and The 
King. 

The pleasure derived from the perfor- 
mance is due chiefly to interpretation. 
Henry Miller, looking like Mignard’s por- 
trait of Moliére, plays with great dignity 
and romantic tenderness, while Blanch 
Bates has been a sensation in the rdéle of 
De Montespan. Mrs. Le Moyne told me 
once that actors come to the fullness of 
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Photograph their powers only after a period of retire- 
New York ment, and this certainly seems true of 


Blanch Bates, whose impersonation has 
warmth, incisiveness and a wealth of mean- 
ing. Holbrook Blinn, too, is excellent as 
Louis XIV. As Armande, Estelle Win- 
wood is not so happy. An author de- 
scribed Estelle Winwood the other day 
as floating through his play “like a dis- 
embodied spirit.” Here she seems to 
be a dissociated one. Her voice is 
hollow, her emotion false, and she 
acts only on cue. Moliére’s praise of 
Colinge, “whose listening is so eloquent,” 
never applies to Estelle Winwood. Alice 



































Below are Louis Montjoy and Louie 
Emery in Penny Wise,” an amusing 
comedy of the Lancashire school. 

























tendency to talk like the valedictorian at a 
young ladies’ finishing-school, and an in- 
finite capacity for hearing himself called 
“the great,” Mr. Moeller’s Moliére is as 
devoid of distinguishing characteristics as 
Mr. Moeller’s La Fontaine. He might be 
Louis XIV, or Heinrich Heine, or George 
Washington or the chief floorwalker at Mar- 
shall Field’s. Mr. Moeller has no faculty 
of getting under the skins of his dramatis 
persone, or of making them seem real. 

It is this fact, more than any other, that 
takes the bite out of a rather ingenious, 
though wholly fictitious and obviously 
trumped-up story. Moliére is shown mar- 
ried to Armande Béjart, an empty little 
body, half his age—who, by the way, was 
credited in certain quarters with being his 
daughter. Armande fancies herself enam- 
ored of a courtier named De Lauzun; and 
Madame de Montespan, desiring the 
dramatist, arranges an assignation in her 
garden, so that Moliére may witness it 
from the window. Scorned by the virtuous 
Moliére, in spite of this view, and surprised 
by The King, Madame de Montespan ac- 
cuses her visitor, who retorts with a rhetori- ‘nit 
cal arraignment of royalty that has in it *™*®h®y White. New York 
more of the spirit of 1919, or at least of 1789, than of 1672. Gale is “Moliére’s cook and friend;” Forrest Robinson is Colinge ; 
Stripped of his master’s favor, Moliére returns home, to die, a Sidney Herbert is La Fontaine; and Frederick Roland is De 
year later, during a performance of “Le Malade Imaginaire,” Lauzun, “Moliére” is interesting but not vital. 
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g its moderation and ab- 
sence of invective, and 
; concerned with deeper 
things than are ex- 
pressible in terms of 
melodrama. Heroics, 
indeed, are almost as 
' pointedly lacking in 
this play as_ they 
probably are on bat- 
tlefields. ‘“‘There’s 
nothing of the hero 
about me,” says The 
Burgomaster, ‘‘but 
even so, I should like 
to end it decently.” 
And his memorably 
fine speech about the 
attitude of Belgium, 
“if we had it all to do 
over again,” nobly 
voices the spirit of a 
nation without a sug- 
gestion of personal 
vainglory. 
Maeterlinck has 
been very happy in 
drawing this figure, 
the gentle gardener, 
incredulous of war, 
and even when it is 
brought to his door. 
apt to find his mind 
wandering back to his 
vineyards and _ his 
orchids. Suffering 
cruelly when one of 
these is torn to 
pieces by Major 
the Baron von 
Rochow, he finally 
divines that there 
are still greater 
barbarities in the 
world, but erect, 
F Moliére, inveighing against autoc- uncompro- 
racy, was a century or two early, é m mising and al- 
Maeterlinck, following suit, in “A ™, : most unafraid, 
Burgomaster of Belgium,” at the 
Belmont, is a year or two late. 
The public, theater-going and 
otherwise, is pretty well fed 
up on war. “If you'd seen \ 
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Blanch Bates, Henry Miller aud Holbrook Blinn 

in “ Moliere,” by Philip Moeller, whose system is 

“to extract a conspicuous figure from history... . 
and let comedy take its course.”” 























“4A BURGOMASTER OF BELGIUM” 







































what I’ve seen,” it remarks, Molly 
with Maeterlinck’s own Jean Pearson 
Gilson, “you wouldn’t want to and Louie 


talk about it.” There have been 
almost as many atrocities on Broad- 
way as in Flanders. 

Even a world-upheaval grows stale in time, 
and the veriest genius hardly could exhibit 
anything new in the way of horrors. 
Moreover the first hysteria past, we are 
beginning to suspect that wars are won 
by bombs rather than by bombast, and 
that most of our histrionic heroics have 
been a bit shallow and empty. In “A 
Burgomaster of Belgium,” which has 
less of this sort of thing than any other 
play of the struggle, when the Burgo- 
master inquires of the German officer 
who is his son-in-law: “Is he, the Ma- 
jor, more important than your wife?” 
many of us found ourselves strangely 
sane enough to reflect that it would’ 
be an amazing army in which com- 
manders weren’t. 

In view of this reaction, it is unfortunate 
that Maeterlinck’s opus wasn’t done a few sea- 
sons before this, or a few seasons after, for it is } 
simple, moving and sincere, effective through 


Emery in 
“Penny Wise,” 
which “was 
capitally acted 
throughout.” 
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Henry Hull and 
Constance Binney 
Photograph by White, New York in “29 East. 29 
Beatrice Prentice and 
Theodore Doucet in 
“ Hobohemia.”’ 
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marches to his martyrdom. “It’s 
simply the way decent people be- 
have in this country,” he re- 
marks, when his _ son-in-law 
expresses surprise at his unwill- 
ingness to have another die in his 
stead. Claus, the venerable as- 
sistant among the vineyards and 
the orchids, is quite eager to be 
handed over as the unknown as- 
sassin of a Prussian soldier, and 
* Jean, the Belgian private. already 
wounded unto death and hidden 
in the house, almost convinces 
the authorities of his guilt. Even 
when the son-in-law, Herr Ober- 
leutnant Otto Hilmer is or- 
dered to command the firing 
squad, and his wife /sabelle, carry- 
ing his child, insists that he re- 
bel, The Burgomaster is eloquent 
in pointing out the uselessness of 
the sacrifice. Quietly he goes to 
his death, individual embodiment 
of the sublime virtue that is Bel- 
gium: 

E. Lyall Swete, who came here 
to stage “Chu Chin Chow,” and 
remained to act with Ethel Barry- 
more, stout, mundane and hand- 
some after the fashion of George 
Marion or Irvin Cobb, is about 
the last man who would suggest 
Limself for this title réle. It is 
the greater triumph, therefore, 
that he invests the part with kind- 
liness and spiritual dignity well- 
nigh saintly. His is a truly beau- 
tiful performance. Irby Marshall, 


Below are Claude Cooper, E. Lyall 

Swete and Charles Francis in “A 

Burgomaster of Belgium,” a war- 
play by Maurice Maeterlinck. 








new to me, if not 


Roland Young and to Broadway, rises 


: : magnificently to 
Mabel Taliaferro in her emotional op- 


“Luck in Pawn,” a rtunity in the 
play which Mr. Pollock ea tng Wal- 
finds ‘slight, and some- ter Kingsford, as 
what straggling, but it Jean, plays graph- 
has possibilities.”’ ically, realistically, 
with consistent 
avoidance of the- 
atricality. The Herr Oberleutnant falls 
nicely within the scope of Leonard Willey, 
and the stage direction, by Captain Max 
Montesole, R. A. F., is harmonious, and 
has produced groupings worthy of a 
painter. 

If you can put aside your war-weari- 
ness and are not too greatly depressed by 
nobility and exaltation, you will be glad 
to have seen “A Burgomaster of Belgium.” 


“A GOOD BAD WOMAN” 


ERSONALLY I am never depressed 
by good plays, and in bad ones I find 
any conclusion a happy ending. Just so, 
to me, good plays are never in bad taste. 
For the first reason, rather than be- 
cause at eleven o'clock we are told 
that we have been worrying about 
something that never happened, I 
was quite pleased with the finis of 
William Anthony McGuire’s “A 
Good Bad Woman,” at the Harris. 
As a matter of fact, I would have 
been pleased with any finis. For 
the second reason, perhaps, the 
piece seemed gratuitously and 
needlessly offensive. It is to 
Richard Bennett’s sensational suc- 
cess—sensational is the word— 
with “Damaged Goods” in all 
probability, that we are indebted 

for his bringing forth of this play 
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about birth-control, the disagreeable flavor 
of which, as so often happens, may be traced 
to the fact that the problem is viewed 
through the eyes of propriety, conventional 
morality and utter damphoolishness. 

A very sane and sound drama might be 
based upon the predicament of a woman 
fearful of bringing into the world a child 
preordained to some such disease as con- 
sumption or poverty, and up against the 
stone wall of carefully inculcated horror of 
the application to animal life of that proc- 
ess which every botanist employs as a mat- 
ter of course. But here an utterly idiotic 
woman, threatened with what is extensively 
advertised as “God’s greatest miracle,” 
about to be “raised from the simple title of 
wife to the dignity of mother,” is worried 
chiefly because “If you do pull through, it’s 
the end of all your sweethearting.” So 
she goes to a doctor, who by a strange co- 
incidence, being the for- 
mer friend of her hus- 
band and the former 
husband of her friend, 
takes advantage of his 
position to prowl about 
the house, moralizing 
windily and flourishing 
an impossible document 
to which he _ insists 
upon having appended the signature of the 
expectant father. This gentleman, discover- 
ing the truth, through the simple device of 
finding the aforesaid document in his wife’s 
handbag, moralizes some more, as we are 
prone to do when the duty in question de- 
volves upon some one else, and starts 
out to shoot the doctor. For this 
happy ending is substituted one 
more conventional if less satis- 
factory when that inspired butt- 
in announces that the whole thing 
is April Fool. 

It is all very archaic and 
medieval, both as drama and as 
moral philosophy, and it is not 
helped by having the wife, 
whose youth and ignorance 
alone could have made her ; 
behavior credible, played by 
Margaret _Iilington. The * 
doctor of Wilton Lackaye, 
too, hardly suggests that spir- 
itual superiority which 
leads to interference 
in other people’s busi- 
ness. Robert Edeson 
is as convincing as 
possible as the hus- 
band, and Katherine 
Kaelred is well fitted 
as the friend. Hazel 
Turney, Richard Taber 
and Amy Ongley are 
the juvenile lovers, 
and the low-comedy 
servant without whom 
no play of this remote 
period is complete. 

Mr. McGuire may 
be remembered as the 
author of “The 
Heights.” in - “A 
Good Bad Woman” he 
has reached the depths. 


“LUCK IN PAWN” 
VENTS move 
swiftly at the 


L. Melton Clodagh, 
Roland Young and 
Mabel Taliaferro in 
“Luck in Pawn,” a 
comedy which “had 
an excellent idea.” 
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Forty-eighth Street, £.L. Swete, Irby Marshall, Leonard 
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where Marvin Taylor’s “Luck 


in Pawn” already has given 
way to George V. Hobart’s 
“Come-On Charlie,” which 
is likely to give way, in turn, 
at almost any moment. 

Mr. Taylor’s little comedy 
had an excellent idea, which, 
however, didn’t get started 
until so late that I spent the 
evening in an agony of fear 
that the play would end be- 
fore it began. The idea, in 


abstract, had been used by 


Willey in “A Burgomaster of Belgium.” 


Leonard Merrick in one of 
the short stories in ‘“Whis- 
pers About Women,’—or 
was it in “The Man Who 
Understood Women”?— 
but then, the criers of 
plagiarism to the contrary 
notwithstanding, most 
ideas have been used some- 
where, and what’s_ the 
odds? 

Annabel Lee is a young 
woman who, like the hero- 
ine of the popular song, as- 
pires to sell “seashells on 
the seashore.” Annabel’s 
shells are hand-painted, and 
(Continued on page ror) 


“If you can put aside war- 
weariness, and are not too great- 
ly depressed by nobility and 
exaltation, you will be glad to 
have seen ‘A Burgomaster of 
Belgium,’”’ writes Mr. Pollock. 





He could not resist the spell of her enthusiasms, and he put the evil hour from 
They gazed toward the towers of Notre Dame, and through Moira’s 
clear intelligence the epic filtered, tinctured with its color and idealism. 





Outcast 


Written and Illustrated by 


GEORGE GIBBS 


(Events of the Opening Instaliment) 


HIS story, no less romantic than that of Jean Valjean, began 

one night on a French battlefield when Corporal James Hor- 
ton of the engineers came upon his twin brother Harry, an in- 
fantry lieutenant, cowering in abject fear instead of leading his 
men forward according to orders. In that moment of shame, 
the engineer brother conceived a daring idea that had momentous 
results for many people: he changed clothes with his coward 
brother and as Lieutenant Harry Horton gallantly led the platoon 
forward against a boche machine-gun nest. 

James Horton woke up in a Paris hospital some days later. 
He had been wounded in arm, head and leg, but would recover; 
he had won renown for the Horton name and had been recom- 
mended for a decoration; and—-through the papers and identifi- 
cation disk he wore—he had got himself accepted unquestioningly 
as Harry Horton. And when he attempted to explain that he 
was not Lieutenant Harry but Corporal Jim, the nurses and sur- 
geons only put it down to delirium and tried to quiet him. 

A far more serious complication followed. For among the 
letters in the clothes he had worn was one from a girl who 
signed herself as Moira—and as his wife—married to him “three 
hours ago;” and another from one Barry Quinlevin, referring to 
Moira and to what seemed to be some sort of blackmailing plot 
which Quinlevin and Harry Horton had been engineering. 

Soon thereafter Moira, a beautiful Irish girl, and Quinlevin, a 
picturesque rascal, came to see the supposed Harry Horton in 
the hospital, congratulated him on his achievement—and, like the 
doctors and nurses, interpreted his efforts at explanation as men- 
Copyrighted, 1919, by The Story-Press Corporation. All rights reserved. 


ial aberration caused by his wounds. So he for the time being 
let matters stand, and when he left the hospital, suffered Barry 
and Moira to take him for the period of his further con- 
valescence, to their apartment. And there Jim Horton was made 
to see that Moira was liking him better than before—much better, 
apparently, than she had liked the man with whom she had for 
some reason gone through the marriage ceremony. And then 
one evening as he left the apartment, he heard a voice say gruffly: 

“What the devil are you doing at No. 7, rue de Tavennes?” 

Jim Horton started back at the sound. For the man was his 
brother—Harry! 


CHAPTER IV 
OUTCAST 


HEN Jim Horton, corporal of engineers, took his twin 

brother’s uniform and moved off into the darkness at 
the edge of Boissiére Wood, Harry Horton remained as his brother 
had left him, bewildered, angry and still very much afraid. The 
idea of taking Jim Horton’s place with his squad near by did not 
appeal to him. The danger of discovery was too obvious—and 
soon, perhaps, the squad would have to advance into the dreadful 
curtain of black that would spout fire and death. He was fed up 
with it. The baptism of fire in the afternoon had shaken him 
when they lay in the field. It was the grinning head of Levinski 
of the fourth squad that had done the business. He had found 
it staring at him in the wheat as the platoon crawled forward. 
It wasn’t so much that it was an isolated head, as that it was the 
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isolated head of Levinski; for he hadn’t liked Levinski, and he 
knew the man had hated him. And now Levinski had had his 
revenge; Harry had been deathly ill at the stomach, and had 
not gone forward with the platoon. He had seen the whites of 
the eyes of his men as they had glanced aside at him—and spat. 

Why had he ever gone into the thing? And now— Suppose 
Jim didn’t come back! What should he do? Why had the Major 
picked him out for this duty! His thoughts wandered wildly 
trom one fancied injury to another. And Jim—it was like him 
to turn up and plunge into this wild adventure that would prob- 
ably bring them both to court-martial. And if Jim was shot, 
what the devil was he to do? Go on through the service as Jim 
Horton, corporal of engineers? He cursed silently while he grov- 
_ in the gully waiting for the shots that were to decide his 

ate. 

From his cover Harry marked the dawn while the fighting 
raged—then sunrise. The fire seemed to slacken and then move 
farther away. Wounded were coming by on stretchers now. The 
gully near him made an easy path to the plain below, and many 
of them passed near him. But he lay very still beneath the leaves. 
What if Jim came back on a stretcher! What should he do? 

Then suddenly as though in answer to his question two men 
emerged from the hollow above and approached, carrying some- 
thing between them. There was a man of Harry’s own platoon, 
and a sergeant of the company. He heard their voices, and at 
the sound of them he cowered lower. 

“Some say he showed yellow yesterday in the wheat-field,” 
said the private. 

“Yellow! They’d better not let me hear ’em sayin’ it!” 

They were talking about /#im—Harry Horton. And the figure, 
lying awkwardly, a shapeless mass? 

At the risk of discovery the coward straightened and peered 
down into the white face Jim! 

Harry Horton didn’t remember anything very distinctly for a 
while after that, for his thoughts were much confused. But out of 
the chaos emerged the persistent instinct of self-preser- 
vation. There was no use trying to find Jim’s squad 
now. He wouldn't know them if he saw them. And 
how could he explain his absence with no wound to 
show? 

He sank down again into the thicket, pulling the 
leaves about him. He would find a way. It could be 
managed. “Missing!” That was the safest way out. 

That night, limping slightly, he emerged and made 
his way to the rear. It was ridiculously easy. He man- 
aged to get some food at a small farmhouse and under 
the pretext of having been sent to borrow peasant 
clothing for the Intelligence Department managed to 
get a pair of trousers, shirt, coat and hat. He had 
buried his rifle the night before, and now when the 
opportunity came, he dropped the bundle of Jim Hor- 
ton’s corporal’s uniform, weighted by a stone, into 
deep water from a bridge over a river. With the splash 
Corporal James Horton of the engineers had ceased to 
exist. 

At the end of two weeks, thanks to some money he 
had found in Jim’s uniform,—and a great deal of good 
luck,—Harry Horton was safe in a quiet pastoral coun- 
try far from the battle-line. Here he saw no uniforms 
—only old men and women in blouses and sabots, oc- 
cupying themselves with the harvest, aware only that 
the boches were in retreat and that their own fields 
were safe from invasion. He represented himself as 
an American art-student of Paris, driven by poverty 
from the city, and offered to work for board and lodg- 
ing. They took him, and there he stayed for a while. 
There was a girl in the family. It was very pleasant. 
The nearest town was St. Florentin, and Paris was a 
hundred miles away. But after a few weeks he wearied 
of it, and of the girl, and having twenty francs left 
in his pockets, he stole away in the middle of the 
night. 

Paris was the place for him. There identities were 
not questioned. He knew something of Paris. Piquette 
Morin! He could get her help without telling any 
unnecessary facts. As to Barry Quinlevin and Moira— 
that was different. It wouldn’t be pleasant to fall 
completely in the power of a man like Barry Quin- 
levin, even if he was now his father-in-law. And as for 
Moira— No. Moira mustn’t ever know if he could pre- 
vent it. Yet if Jim Horton in Harry’s uniform had 


“Sure, and I’m not afraid of ‘you, alanah,”’ she said. 


been killed, Harry would be officially dead. He was already dead, 
to Moira, if Jim Horton had revived enough to tell the truth. It 
wasn’t a pretty story to be spread around. But if Jim were alive— 
and silent! : 

That opened possibilities—to substitute with his brother and 
come back to his own, with all the honors of the fool perform- 
ance! It was his name, his job, that Jim had taken; and his 
brother couldn’t keep him out of them. He could make Jim give 
them up—he’d make him. 

Harry found his way into Paris at the end of a dreary day of 
tramping. He had a few francs left, but he was tired and very 
hungry. With a lie framed, he went straight to the apartment oi 
Piquette Morin. She had gone out of town for a week. That 
failure baffled him. He had a deposit in a bank, but he dared not 
draw it out. So he trudged the weary way up to Montmartre, 
saving his sous, and hired a bed into which he dropped more dead 
than alive. 

Thus it was that two nights later, unable yet to bring himself 
to the point of begging from passers-by, with scant hope indeed 
of success, his weary feet brought him at last to the rue de Ta- 
vennes. Hiding his face under the shadow of his hat, he inquired 
of the concierge and found that the apartment of Madame Hor- 
ton was au troisiéme. He strolled past the porte-cochére and 
walked on, looking hungrily up at the lighted windows of the 
studio. Moira—his wife—was there. Barry Quinlevin perhaps. 
Who else? He heard sounds of laughter from somewhere up- 
stairs. Laughter! The bitterness of it! But it didn’t sound like 
Moira’s voice. He walked to and fro, watching the lighted win- 
dows and the entrance of the concierge, trying to keep up the 
circulation of his blood, for the night was chill. 

He saw a figure come to a window and throw open the sash. 
He stared, unable to believe his eyes. It was a man in the 
uniform of an officer of the United States Army—his own uni- 
form; and the man who wore it was his brother Jim! Alive 
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of any man! But 
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well, covered with honors perhaps—here—in Moira’s apartment? 
What had happened to bring his brother here? And Moira— 

His head whirled with weakness, and he stood for a moment 
leaning against the wall, but his strength came back to him in a 
moment, and he peered up at the window again. The light had 
gone out. Jim masquerading in his shoes—with Moira, as her 
husband, alone, perhaps, in the apartment! And Moira? The 
words of conciliation in her last letters which had seemed to prom- 
ise so much for the future had a different significance here. Fury 
shook Harry like a leaf, a fury of desperation that for the mo- 
ment drove from his craven heart all fear of an encounter with 
his brother. 

There was a sound of a door shutting, and in a moment he 
saw the man in uniform emerge by the gate of the concierge. 
He walked toward the outcast, his head bent in deep meditation. 
There was no doubt about its being Jim. With clenched fists 
Harry barred his way, the thought that was uppermost in his 
mind finding utterance. 

Jim Horton stopped, stepped back a pace and then peered a 
long time at the man in civilian clothing who was his brother. 

“Harry!” he muttered almost inaudibly. 

“What are you doing here—in this house?” raged Harry in a 
voice thick with passion. And then, as no reply came: “Answer 
me! Answer me!” 

One of Harry’s fists threatened, but his brother caught him by 
the wrist and with ridiculous ease twisted his arm aside. He was 
surprised as Harry sank back weakly against the wall with a 
snarl of pain. “Damn you!” he groaned. 

This wouldn’t do. Any commotion would surely arouse the 
curiosity of Madame Toupin, the concierge. 

“Keep a civil tongue in your head, Harry,” Jim muttered, 
“and I'll talk to you.” 

He caught him firmly by the arm, but Harry still leaned 
against the wall, muttering vaguely. 





your doubts needn't have kept you from kissing me good morning.” 








“A civil tongue—me! You—you dare ask me?” 
“Yes,” said Jim gently, “I’ve been trying to find you.” 
“Where?” leered Harry. “In my wife’s studio?” 
Jim Horton turned suddenly furious, but shocked into silence 
and inertia by the terrible significance of the suspicion. But he 
pulled himself together with an effort. 

“Come,” he said quietly. “Let’s get away from here.” 

He felt Harry yield to the pressure of his fingers, and slowly 
they moved into the shadows down the street away from the gas- 


lamps. A moment later Harry was twitching at his arm. 
“G-get me something to eat. I—I’m hungry,” he gasped. 
“Hungry! How long—” 


“Since yesterday morning. A crust of bread—” 

And Jim had been eating goose! The new sense of his own guilt 
appalled him. 

“Since yesterday!” he muttered in a quick gush of compassion. 
“We'll find something, a café—” 

“There’s a place in the rue Berthe—Javet’s,” he said weakly. 

Jim Horton caught his brother under an elbow and helped him 
down the street, aware for the first time of the cause of his 
weakness. He marked, too, the haggard lines in Harry’s face, 
and the two weeks’ growth of beard that effectually concealed 
all evidence of respectability. There seemed little danger of any- 
one’s discovering the likeness between the neatly garbed lieuten- 
ant and the civilian who accompanied him. But it was well to 
be careful. They passed a brilliantly lighted restaurant, but in 
a near-by street after a while they came to a small café, not too 
brightly lighted, and they entered. There was a polished zinc 
bar which ran the length of a room with low, smoke-stained ceil- 
ing. At the bar were two cochers, in shirt-sleeves, their yellow 
glazed hats on the backs of their heads, sipping grenadine. There 
was a winding stair which led to the living quarters above, but 
through a doorway beside it there was a glimpse of an inner room 
with tables unoccupied. They entered, and Jim Horton ordered 
a substantial meal which was presently set before the hungry 
man. The coffee revived Harry, and he ate greedily in moody 
silence while Jim Horton sat frowning at the opposite wall. For 
the present each was deeply engrossed—Jim in the definite prob- 
lem that had suddenly presented itself, and the possible courses 
of action open to do what was to be required of him; Harry in 
his food, beyond which life at present held no other interest. But 
after a while, which seemed interminable to Jim, his brother 
gave a gasp of satisfaction and pushed back his dishes. 

“Give me a cigarette,’ he demanded with something of an air. 

Jim obeyed and even furnished a light, not missing the evi- 
cdences of Dutch courage Harry had acquired from the stimula- 
tion of food and coffee. 

It was curious what little difference the amenities seemed to 
matter. They were purely mechanical: nor would it matter what 
Harry was to say to him. The main thing was to try to think 
clearly, obliterating his own animus against his brother and the 
contempt in which he held him. 

Harry sank back into his chair for a moment, inhaling luxu- 
riously. 

“Well,” he said at last, “maybe you’ve got a word to say about 
how the devil you got here.” 

“Yes,” said Jim quickly. 
took your identity in the hospital. 
else to do.” 

Harry glowered at the ash of his cigarette and then shrugged 
heavily. 

“T see. They think you're me. That was nice of you, Jim,” 
he sneered, “very decent indeed, very kind and brotherly.” 

“You'd better can the irony,” Jim broke in briefly. “They'd 
have found us out—both of us. And I reckon you know what 
that would have meant.” 

“H-m! Maybe I do, maybe I don't,” he said shrewdly. “It 

was you who found me—er—sick. Nobody else did.” 

“We needn’t speak of that.” 

“We might as well. I'd have come around all right, if you 
hadn’t butted in.” 

“Oh, would you?” 

“Yes,” said Harry sullenly. 

Jim Horton carefully lighted a cigarette from the butt of the 
other, and then said coolly: 

“We're not getting anywhere, Harry.” 

“TI think we are. I’m trying to show you that you're in wrong 
on this thing from start to finish. And it looks as though you 
might get just what was coming to you.” 

“Meaning what?” 

“That you'll take my place again. 





“It’s very simple. I was hit. I 
There wasn't anything 


This!”—exhibiting with a 
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grin his worn garments. “You took mine without a by-your- 
leave. Now you'll give it back to me.” 

An ugly look came into Jim Horton’s jaw. 

“I’m not so sure about that,” he said in a tone dangerously 

uiet. 

. “What! You mean that—” The bluster trailed off into silence 
at the warning fire in his brother’s eyes. But he raised his head 
in a moment, laughing disagreeably. “I see. The promotion has 
got into your head. Some promotion—lieutenant right off the 
reel—from corporal, too. Living soft in the hospital, and now—” 
He paused and swallowed uneasily. “How did you get to the 
rue de Tavennes?” 

“They came to the hospital—Mr. Quinlevin and—and your wife. 
I—I fooled them. They don’t suspect.” 

“How—how did you know Moira was my wife?” 

“Some letters. I read them.” 

“Oh, I see. You read them.” And then: 
“Barry Quinlevin’s too?” 

“Yes—his too. I had to have facts. I got 
them—some I wasn’t looking for.” 

“About—” 

“About the Duc de Vautrin,” Jim broke in dry- 
ly. “That’s one of the reasons why I’m still 
Harry Horton and why I’m going to stay Harry 
Horton—for the present.” 

If Jim had needed any assurance as to his 
brother’s share in this intrigue, he had it now. 
For Harry went red and then pale, refusing to 
meet his gaze. 

“T see,” he muttered. “Quinlevin’s been talk- 
ing.” 

“Yes,” said Jim craftily, “he has. It’s a pretty 
plan, but it wont come off. You always were a 
rotter, Harry. But you’re not going to hurt 
Moira, if I can prevent.” 

It was a half-random shot, but it hit the mark. 

“Moira!” muttered Harry somberly. “I see. 
You haven’t been wasting any time.” 

“I’m not wasting time when I can keep her— 
or even you—from getting mixed up in dirty 
blackmail. That’s my answer. And that’s why 
I’m not going to quit until I’m ready.” 

Harry Horton frowned at the soiled table-cover, 
his fingers twitching at his fork, and then reached 
for the coffee-pot and quickly poured himself an- 
other cup. 

“Clever, Jim!” he said with a cynical laugh. 
“I take off my hat to you. I never would have 
thought you had it in you. But you'll admit that 
living in my wife’s apartment and impersonating 
her husband is going a bit too far.” 

The laughter didn’t serve to conceal either his 
fear or his fury. But it stopped short as Jim’s 
fingers suddenly closed over his wrist and held it in 
a grip of iron. 

“Don’t bring her into this,” he whispered tensely. 
“Do you hear?” And after a moment of strug- 
gle with himself as he withdrew his hand: “You 
dared to think yourself worthy of her. You!” 

“Be careful what you say to me,” said Harry, 
trying bravado. “She’s my wife.” 

“She wont be your wife long, when I tell her what I know about 
you,” finished Jim angrily. 

He saw Harry’s face go pale again as he tried to meet his 
gaze, saw the fire flicker out of him, as he groped pitiably for 
Jim’s hand. 

“Jim! You—you wouldn’t do that?” he muttered. 

Jim released his hand, shrugged and leaned back in his chair. 

“Not if you play straight with me—and with her. You want 
me to pay the penalty of what I did for you—to go out into the 
world, an outcast in your place. Perhaps I owe it to you. I 
don’t know. But you owe me something too—promoticu, the 
Military Cross—” 

“The Military Cross! Me—” 

“Lieutenant Harry G. Horton to be gazetted Captain—me!” 
put in Jim, with some pride. “Not you!” 

A brief silence, in which Harry rubbed his scrawny beard with 
his long fingers. 

“That might be difficult to prove to my company captain,” he 
said at last. 


“You forget my wounds,” laughed Jim. “Oh, they’re my 


wounds, all right.” And then, with a shrug: “You see, Harry, 
it wont work. You're helpless. If I chose to keep on the job, 
you'd be left out in the cold.” 

“You wont dare—” 

“T don’t know what I'd dare. It depends on you.” 

“What do you mean?” broke in Harry with some spirit. “I 
— be any worse off than I am now, even if I told the 
truth.” 

Jim laughed. “J tried to tell in the hospital, and they thought 
I was bughouse. Try it if you like.” 

Harry frowned, and reached for another cigarette. 

a then after a while: “Well—what do you want me to 
do?” 

His brother examined him steadily for a moment, and then 
went on. 





He paused suddenly, for just in front of him a very handsome girl who 
greeting. Arry ’Orton!”’ she was saying. “You doan seem to know me. 


“I don’t know whether you've learned anything in the army or 
not. But it ought to have taught you that you’ve got to live 
straight with your buddy or you can’t get on.” 

“Straight,” sneered Harry, “like you! You call this straight 
—what you’re doing?” 

“No,” Jim admitted, “it’s not straight. It’s crooked as hell. 
But if it wasn’t, you’d have been drummed out of the service by 
now. I don’t want you to think I care about you. I didn’t— 
out there. It was only the honor of the service I was thinking 
about. I’d do it again if I had to. But I do care about this 
girl you’ve bamboozled into marrying you—you and Quinlevin. 
And whatever the dirty arrangement between you that made it 
possible, I want to make it clear to you here and now that she 
isn’t going to be mixed up in any of your rotten deals. She isn’t 
your sort, and you couldn’t drag her down to your level if you 
tried. I'll know more when Quinlevin gets back, and then—” 

Jim Horton paused as he realized that he had said too much, 
for he saw his brother start and then stare at him. 

“Ah, Barry Quinlevin—is away!” 
Jim nodded. “Yes,” he said, “in Ireland.” 
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Harry had risen, glowering. 

“And you think I’m going to slink off to-night to my kennel 
and let you go back to the studio. You in my uniform—as me— 
to Moira.” 

Jim Horton thought deeply for a moment and then rose and 
coolly straightened his military blouse. 

“Very well,” he said, “we'll go back to her together.” 

He took out some money and carelessly walked toward the bar 
in the front room. But Harry followed quickly and caught him 
by the arm. 

“Jim,” he muttered, “you wont do that!” 

“We'll tell her the truth—you’re right. She ought to know.” 

“Wait a minute—” 

Harry’s hand was trembling on Jim’s sleeve, and the dark 
peard seemed to make the face look ghastly under its tan. 

“Not yet, Jim. Not to-night! We—we’ll have to let things 
be for a while. Sit down again for a minute. We've got to find 


a way to straighten this thing out—to 
get you back into your old job—” 
“How?’’—dryly. 






























had abandoned her companion stood with both hands outstretched in 
It is I—Piquette!’’ The name Quinlevin had spoken in the hospital! 


“T—J don’t know just now, but we'll manage to work it some- 
how.” 

“Tt’s too late.” 

“You could have been captured by the boches. 
a way, when you let me have my uniform.” 

Jim Horton grinned unsympathetically. 

“There are two wounds in that too, Harry,” he said. 
are yours?” 

And he moved toward the door. 

“Listen, Jim. We'll let things be as they are for the present. 
Barry Quinlevin mustn’t know; you’ve got to play the part. I 
see. Come and sit down a minute.” 

His brother obeyed mechanically. 

“Well?” he said. 

“T’ll do what you say—until—until we can think of some- 
thing.” He tried a smile and failed. “I know it’s a good deal 
to ask you—to take my place, to go out into the world and be 
what I am, but you wont have to do it. You wont have to. We'll 
manage something—some way. You go back to the studio—” 
He paused uncertainly. “You're not—” He hesitated again. 


We can find 


“Where 


Jim Horton read his meaning. 

“Making love to your wife? And if I was, it would only be 
what you deserve. She doesn’t love you any too much, as it is.” 

Harry frowned at the floor, and was silent, but his brother’s 
answer satisfied him. 

“All right. You go back—but I’ve got to get some money. I 
can’t starve.” 

“T don’t want you to,” Jim fumbled in his pockets and brought 
out some bills. “Here—take these. They’re yours, anyway. 
We'll arrange for more later. I’ve an account at a bank here.” 

“And so have I. But I don’t dare—” 

“Very good. What’s your bank?” 

“Harjes & Cie.” 

“All right. Ill get some checks to-morrow, and you can make 
one payable to yourself. I'll cash it and give you the money. 
And I'll make one out at my bank for the same amount, dated 
back into October, before the Boissiére fight, payable to bearer. 
You can get it cashed?” 

“Ven” 

“Who?” 

“A woman I know.” 

Jim shrugged. “All right. But be care- 
ful. I'll meet you here to-morrow night. 
And don’t shave.” 

Harry nodded and put the bills into his 
pocket while Jim rose again. 

“You play the game straight with me,” he 
said, “and I'll put this thing right, even if—”’ 

He paused suddenly in the doorway, his 
sentence unfinished, for just in front of him 
a very handsome girl who had abandoned her 
companion stood with both hands outstretched 
in greeting. 

“*Arry ’Orton!” she was saying joyously 
in broken English. “You doan seem to know 
me. It is I—Piquette!” 

The name Quinlevin had spoken in the hos- 
pital! 

Jim glanced over his shoulder into the 
shadow where Harry had been, but his 
brother had disappeared. 


CHAPTER V 
PIQUETTE 


HE wore a black velvet toque which bore on 

its front two large crimson wings poised 
for flight, and they seemed to typify the girl 
herself—alert, on tiptoe, a bird of passage. 
She had a nose slightly retroussé, black eyes, 
rather small but expressive, with brows and 
lids skillfully tinted; her figure was graceful, 
svelte and extraordinarily well groomed, from 
her white gloves to the tips of her slender 
shiny boots, and seemed out of place in the 
shadows of these murky surroundings. For 
the rest, she was mischievous, tingling with 
vitality and joyous at this unexpected meet- 
ing. 

Horton glanced past her and saw a figure 
in a slouch hat go out of the door, then from the darkness turn 
and beckon. But Jim Horton was given no opportunity to es- 
cape, and Harry’s warning gesture, if anything, served to increase 
his curiosity as to this lovely apparition. 

“Monsieur Valcourt—Monsieur ’Orton,” she said, indicating her 
companion with a wave of the hand. And then, as he shook 
hands with her companion, a handsome man with a well-trimmed 
grayish mustache: “Monsieur Valcourt is one day de greatest 
sculptor in de world. Monsieur ‘Orton is de ’ero of Boissiére 
Wood.” 

“You know of the fight in Boissiére—” put in Jim. 

“And who does not? It is all in Le Matin to-day—an’ ’ere I 
find you trying to ’ide yourself in the obscure café of Monsieur 
Javet.” 

She stopped suddenly, and before he realized what she was 
about, had thrown her arms over his shoulders and kissed him 
squarely upon the lips. He felt a good deal of a fool witn Mon- 
sieur Valcourt and the villainous-looking Javet grinning at them, 
but the experience was not unpleasant, and he returned her greet- 
ing whole-heartedly, wondering what was to come next. 
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And when, laughing gayly, she released him, he turned toward 
Monsieur Valcourt, who was regarding her with a dubious smile. 

“For all her prosperity, Monsieur ’Orton,” Valcourt was say- 
ing in French, “she is still a gamine.” 

“And who would wonder, mon vieux! To live expensively is 
very comfortable, but even comfort is tedious. Does not one 
wish to laugh with a full throat, to kick one’s toes or to put one’s 
heels upon a table. Ld, la! I do not intend to grow too respect- 
able, I assure you.” 

Jim Horton laughed. She had spoken partly in English, partly 
in French, translating for both; and then: 

“Let me assure you, madame,” said Valcourt with a stately 
bow, “that you are not in the slightest danger of that.” 

But she was already turning to Horton again. 

“A ’ero! The world is full of ’eroes to-day, but not one like 
I mus’ ’ave a talk with you alone. 
Lucien,” she said sharply, turning to Valcourt, “I will come to 
Monsieur le Duc t’inks I am gone away, 
but now I would be a poor creature not to give my brave soldier 


my ’Arry Orton. 


de studio to-morrow. 


a welcome.” 

‘*Tf Monsieur 
will excuse me—” 
said Valcourt, of- 
fering his hand. 

Jim Horton took 
it, wondering 
where the adven- 
ture was to lead. 
She was a very re- 
markable person, 
and her élan had 
already carried 
him off his feet. 
Taking his hand 
in hers, with a 
charming simplic- 
ity, she led him 
into the room at 
the rear, now oc- 
cupied by a num- 
ber of persons of 
both sexes, and 
bade Monsieur 
Javet himself 
serve them. And 
when they were 
seated at a 
table, her hand 
still in his, she ex- 
amined him with a 
new interest. 

“Tt is indeed 
you,” she said 
gayly, “and yet 
you seem different 
— more calm, 
more silent. What 
is it?” 

“T’ve had two 
months in the hos- 
pital.” 

**And_ you're 


‘quite strong 


again?” 

“Oh, yes! And 
you have been 
well, Piquette?” 

“Well — but so 
ennuyée. It is why 
I come back here 
to de Quartier to 
get a breath of 
fresh air. I’ve 
been posing for 


Monsieur Valcourt—‘La Liberté’ 

than ever. And Valcourt knows.” 
“I’m sure you are very lovely.” 
“La, la, mon vieux, but you are the grand sérieux. Of course 

I am lovely. It is my business. 

lovely I am, for you are so quiet, so cool—” 

Jim Horton laughed and caught her fingers to his lips. 


But you do not show me ’ow 


“What are you doing here—in this house?’ 
raged Harry in a voice thick with passion. 





> 


“You are—Piquette. That is enough.” 

“C'est mieux! But you are changé. One does not look deat’ 
in de eyes wit’out feeling its col’ touch. Oh, but I am glad that 
you are come back to me! You shall be ’ere long?” 

“I don’t know—when I shall get my orders.” 

“But until then—t’ings shall be as dey were wit’ us two, eh 
my little one? An’ I s’all ’elp you now in de great affair? But 
Monsieur de Vautrin becomes more onpleasant. He is a very 
tiresome ol’ man.” 

Jim Horton started unconsciously. Then he remembered that 
it was in connection with De Vautrin that Quinlevin had men- 
tioned this very girl Piquette. He understood better now the 
reason for Harry’s gesture from the outer darkness. The meet- 
— been a stroke of Fate. Perhaps she held the key to the 
riddle. 

“Tiresome, yes,” he said slowly; “all old men are tiresome.” 

“And difficile,” she mused, sipping at her glass. “While I am 
pretty, he likes to have me near by. But I know. He cares 
not’ing. He will leave me not’ing. I am not content. So I say 


’ 


I want to help in de great affair. You 
have planned somet’ing in the hospital— 
you and Monsieur Quinlevin?” 

“Er—nothing definite.” 

“Monsieur le Duc still pays?” 

Horton meditated for a moment. 

_ “No,” he said, “he has stopped pay- 
ing.” 

Piquette Morin leaned farther over 
the table, frowning. 

“Ah! Since when?” 

“For—er—three months or more.” 

“Then you t’ink he suspects some- 
t’ing?” 

“I don’t know. It looks so, doesn’t 
it?” 

“Yes, perhaps.” She paused a mo- 
ment; and then: “I made him talk about 
de past, as you ask’ me to. I am no 
saint, and de bon Dieu has taught me 
to look out for myself; I shall continue. 
If he tries to get rid of me de way he 
did wit’ his wife, he will find me trou- 
blesome.” 

Horton laughed. “I don’t doubt it.” 
And then, carefully: “You heard how 
he got rid of her?” he questioned. 

“Tt was er riches, of course. °E 
spent ’er dot in a few month gambling 
at Monte Carlo, and den when ’e come 
to ’er for more, ’e abuse and beat 
’er.” She paused, and her dark eyes 
snapped viciously. “’E would not have 
beaten me,” she finished. 

“And then?” he asked, wondering 
whither the conversaton was leading. 

“And den, as you know,” she ran 
away to Ireland—” 

“To Ireland—” he muttered eagerly. 

“Of course,” she said with a glance 
at him. “And when ’e got enough 
money, ’e sail round de worl’ enjoying 
himself. Even now sometimes ’e is a 
beast. It is den I come back to de 
Quartier where I am born and bred— 
to be merry again.” She sighed and 
then laughed gayly. “But to-night we 
mus’ not talk of dis tiresome matter. 
It is your night, mon vieux, and we s’all 
make it ’appy.” 

He kissed the rosy palm she thrust to 
his lips, with difficulty concealing his 
curiosity. 

“But the child of Monsieur le Duc,” 
he urged after the moment of badinage. 


He says my figure is better “He said nothing—” He paused as though in doubt. 
She shrugged carelessly and lighted a cigarette. 


“Monsieur is cautious. 
to say dat it died wit’ de mother. De money came to ’im. Dat 
was all ’e cared about, mon ’Arry. 

To Jim Horton no light seemed to dawn. And how to question 
without arousing the girl’s suspicions was (Continued on +.:ge 102) 





’E spoke not’ing of de child, except 
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N the doorway of his office Angus McLean was still the man 
whom Kenly Village knew well, feared a little, respected 
much, the visible personification of the cordage mills which sup- 
ported half the town, the grim, lean, formidably silent Scot, 
work-bitten but unbent, wide and strong of jaw and cheek- 
bone, direct and keen of eye, a personage in his own and others’ 
sight. 

But as the latch clicked behind him, he became a person utterly 
unlike the Angus McLean of Kenly’s understanding. His shoulders 
lowered and sagged forward almost stealthily, the firm, harsh strait- 
ness of his lips relaxed to a reluctant, grudging smile that was nearly 
sheepish, the ice-blue glint of his eye melted to appeasing, con- 
ciliatory warmth. He moved quickly across the room, a hint of 
apprehension in his motion. And there was an apprehensive 
note, too, below the dignity of the voice in which he spoke 
to the red-cheeked, spectacled woman who looked up at him over 
the ledgers on the old-fashioned standing-desk beside the window. 

“H’rumph! Good morning to ye, Ailie.” 

Ailie Craig surveyed her employer levelly from behind her 
steel-rimmed lenses. There was between them the far-away 
resemblance of blood which goes deeper than kinship. Ailie’s 
firm, square-chinned, apple-hued face had the same touch of 
flint which marked the public aspect of Angus McLean's; there 
was the same glint of resolution in the set of her lower jaw, and 
her lips shut firm and close from one corner to the other in a 
thin, straight, utterly uncompromising line. He almost wriggled 
at the dry amusement below the grimness of lip and eye and 
voice with which Ailie answered him. 

“So ye’ve done it, have ye?” Ailie wagged 
her head. “I thought ye would come to yer 
senses before ye went the full length of yer 
folly. H’rumph!” 

McLean bent forward so that the row of 
annuals on the top of his desk served as for- 
tifications against the stabbing glint of Ailie’s 
eye. There had been many times, during 
these twelve years, when he had regretted the 
clannish impulse which had prompted him to 
fetch Ailie Craig down from the Scotch set- 
tlement in the hills to keep his books and 
write his letters for pay, and serve as volun- 
teer censor of his conduct for nothing. Ailie 
was effective, capable, utterly tireless, to be 
sure. But there was no doubt that Ailie 
lacked in reverence for his official state. 
When she chose, her tongue could rasp like 
a blacksmith’s file, and there were times, too, 
when her silences could grate more harshly 
than her speech. McLean snatched desper- 
ately at his vanishing self-importance. 








“TI don’t know what you're referring to,” he said, in the speech 
of the town which he used when he desired to be particularly im- 
pressive. “I was about to inform you, as a kinswoman and, I 
trust, a friend, that I have offered marriage to Miss Philetta 
Yoakum, and that she has done me the honor to consent.” 

“Ye might ha’ spared yerself the trouble o’ all they grand words, 
then, Angus. I kent the meenute ye came in, lookin’ like the 
cat ’at ate the canary. H’rumph!” 

She returned grimly to her ledgers, 
but McLean refused to let the inci- 
dent end in defeat. He cleared 
his throat importantly and thrust his 
thumbs into his vest pockets. 

“Yes, Ailie, I’m to be married at 
the last of it. It’s a wise thing. The 
Book says it is not good for man to 
live alone—” 

Ailie’s eyes stabbed him pitilessly. 
“Aye, Angus. An’ the same Book 
says ’at it’s better to dwell in the 
corner of a roof-top than wi’ a 
brawlin’? woman in a wide house. 
Ye’ve lived alone for forty year—” 

An angry red glowed in McLean’s 
cheeks. “I'll thank you 
to be more respectful. 

Miss Craig—” 


















Eustace was a drone... .. Lucky that he 
could be used even as a social substitute. 
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“Ye can thank me when I am, then.” Ailie’s voice was dryer 
than ashes. “A man o’ forty, gone daft about a curly wee kitten 
’at’s no half so old, an’ ye’d thank me to respect him! Havers, 
Angus!” 

She resumed her work, while McLean retreated discreetly into 
silence. He salved his dignity by explaining to himself that 
Ailie meant well, that it was her natural loyalty which made her 
feel that no woman was fit to share his lot, that he mustn’t take 
offense at her rough tongue. Twelve years of association in the 
bitter business of lifting a bankrupt wreck to firm, sound success 
had very naturally taught her to presume a little on their kin- 
ship, remote as it was. But a vertical line scored his forehead 
as he plunged into his mail, nevertheless. 

He lifted a handwritten letter, the line suddenly deepening as 
he identified the sprawling script. He glanced cannily at Ailie, 
but she was deep in her bookkeeping. 

Of course she had read this. She read all the mail before he 
arrived, every day. It was another moot point between them. 
Ailie placed on his desk such letters as she considered suitable 
for his perusal and attended to the others herself. More, she 
calmly overruled him even as to those she submitted, if his dic- 
tated answers did not suit her view. And it did him no con- 
ceivable good to protest. 

“Ye pay me to use the wits the Lord gave me,” Ailie would 
say. “I’d no be earnin’ my wage if I left ye say what ye want 
to say to yon pack o’ canny bodies. Gi’e them a confeedential 
discoont o’ two per cent? It’s weel ye brought a sensible woman 
doon to stand over ye, Angus McLean. We'll gi’e them the 
reg’lar price, neither mair nor less.” 

Generally that settled it. Now and then Angus used his own 
judgment by craft, with more or less dismal consequences, al- 
though in the debates which grew out of such episodes he never 
admitted defeat. He twisted uneasily in his chair as he read 
the note again. It wasn’t like Ailie to put it on his desk without 
comment. Eustace Lesher was one of her dearest aversions. 





McLean reddened a little as he recalled the event of that particu- 
lar disagreement. - 

Eustace was the son of George Lesher, who had owned the 
cordage mills in the days when Angus had first shambled down 
from the flinty hill farm to try his hand at business. A weak. 
lazy, vain man, given to self-pity and fatuous overconfidence by 
turns, he had already managed to sap the vitality of the business. 
But he had given Angus his chance, and Angus had never for- 
gotten the fact. Even after he had disagreed with Lesher and 
plunged abysmally into debt to buy him out at an excessive fig- 
ure, he continued to harbor the abiding, dispassionate gratitude 
of his breed. And when Lesher, after sinking the price of his 
interest in a crazy attempt to establish a rival mill across the 
stream, had come whining back to him for help, Angus had given 
him a job as a traveling salesman. 

Ailie had not quarreled with this. She could understand grati- 
tude and concur in it. But when Lesher died, leaving a son half- 
way through college, a son who inherited all his father’s weak- 
nesses, Ailie had stormily opposed Angus’ extension of sentiment 
to the second genersuon. He had overruled her and paid the col- 
lege bills for Eustace’s third year. He had dourly aggravate: 
the offense by supplying the boy with a fairly liberal allowance 
And when an exasperated faculty informed him, shortly after the 
Christmas holiday, that the college could no longer tolerate cer- 
tain amiable weaknesses on the part of Mr. Lesher, Angus hac 
endured Ailie’s grim-lipped, silent “I told ye so” in outward 
dignity and inward humiliation. 

Angus would have given Eustace a position in the mill, if it 
had not been for the glint in Ailie’s eye when the topic was 
broached. With that grim glance fixed on him over the ledgers 
courage failed, and he weakly compromised by finding Eustace 
a place with a friendly importing house in the city. When Eus- 
tace had gone, Ailie had expressed herself succinctly. 

“Eustace—h'rumph! The lad’s mither came near the mark 
wi’ the name. Useless—no guid to himself nor anybody else. 




















Angus McLean watched the girl’s restless movement, and his eyes softened. A kitten— Ailie was right. 
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Ye've done McFetridge and Blair an ill turn, Angus McLeane 
Useless Lesher’ll be a sore point wi’ them in a month.” 

“You're not fair to the boy,” McLean had protested. “He’s 
young and light-hearted and only needs a fair chance—a chance 
such as his father gave me—” 

“He’s got it,” said Ailie, grimly, and the subject dropped with 
a thud. Since then Eustace had lost three positions in rapid 
succession, and on each occasion had written to Angus McLean so 
cheerfully that even Angus was beginning to be dubious. 

“Light-hearted!” Ailie quoted, when Eustace left the employ 
of a jobber whose friendship for the McLean mills was never quite 
the same after the experiment. “I’m thinkin’ Useless will be light- 
headed, into the bargain—aye, an’ maybe light-fingered, too. Ha’ 
done wi’ him, Angus. Ye’ve paid dear enough for the slim chance 
his faither gi’ed ye.” 

Angus had tried once more, obstinately unwilling to be put in 
the wrong. And the letter on his desk informed him, with un- 
diminished cheerfulness, that Eustace was no longer with the 
machinery house which had taken him on McLean’s guarantee 
six weeks before. It went on to suggest that the mill would be 
the best place for Eustace. “I’d feel at home there, you see,” 
said the sprawling script, artlessly. “After all, it’s where I be- 
long, you know.” 

Angus was angry. His first impulse was to write back a sharp 
refusal, and he drew a letterhead toward him with that reply in 
mind, when he caught Ailie’s level, unwavering eye fixed on him 
with an unmistakable gleam of sardonic amusement. It was too 
much. He’d assert himself. He cleared his throat. 


“Ailie, I think I'll give Eustace a chance here in the mills. 


He wants to come, and it’s no more than just that he should. 
We'll make room for him in the office—let him learn the business, 
you know.” 

Ailie was silent a moment, and McLean braced himself for 
the biting answer she was sure to make. 

“I was thinkin’ that same, myself, when I read 
his letter,” she said evenly. “If he’s any stuff in 
him, whatever, here’s the place where he’ll show it. 
Send f’r him, Angus, an’ we'll teach him the busi- 
ness by main force o’ will-power.” 

McLean was taken aback, vaguely pleased and 
yet instinctively dubious of fair words from Ailie 
on the topic. It soothed the smart of his vanity, 
however, to discover her in respectful accord with 
his view, for once. And he wrote Eustace with 
grave cordiality, without more debate. Ailie sealed 
and stamped the letter with a gleam in her level eye. 

The gleam deepened when Philetta floated into 
the office at noon, a vivid, graceful girl supremely 
content with herself, her looks, her dress and her 
prospects. Ailie nodded grimly at her over the 
ledgers, and the gray eyes followed her about the 
dingy room as if fascinated. Philetta was pretty— 
terribly pretty, with the prettiness of the half-grown 
kitten, with a kitten’s appealing, insidious playful- 
ness, and a kitten’s complete detachment from the 
sobering concerns of existence. 

Angus McLean found himself remembering Ailie’s 
word for Philetta, as he watched the girl’s restless 
movement, the swift play of expression in her vivid 
little face. His lips relaxed, and his eyes softened. 
A kitten—Ailie was right. And it did not escape 
Angus McLean’s jealous eye that at each corner of 
Ailie’s straight, uncompromising mouth a faint up- 
tilt like the ghost of a smile had begun to show 
itself. He went out in an expansive, triumphant 
mood. Even Ailie felt the girl’s charm. Even Ailie couldn't 
resist her. 

He drove the laughing girl swiftly along the macadam road 
which connected the mills and the tree-masked village, oppressed 
vaguely by a sense as of stiffened joints in his soul. He longed pas- 
sionately to shake off the hardening years, to be young as the crea- 
ture beside him was young, to respond, as she responded, to the 
same artless stimuli of abounding life and thrilling romance. 

Kenly was a woman’s town. The cordage-mills had small use 
for men, and the ribbon-factory on the other bank of the brook 
still less. The boys grew up and sought the cities, returning 
sometimes for girls who had been left behind, but more often 
choosing wives among the women they found in the bigger world. 
The men who stayed behind were the siftings, the weak-spined, 
the slack, content to do woman’s work at woman’s pay. There 
would have been nobody to marry Philetta, if she had not con- 


unsteadily: 


Angus burst out 
*He’s 
stolen the pay-roll!”’ and 











— to charm Angus McLean out of his forty-year bachelor- 
ood. 

Angus McLean was under no false modesty in his understand- 
ing of Philetta’s triumph. He did not entertain the slightest 
jealousy of his money and his power; it was just and fitting that 
she should consider those attributes as much a part of him as 
his eyes or teeth. And 
it delighted him, in the 
reflective fashion in 
which happiness comes 
back from those on 
whom we shed it, to 
realize how miraculous 
her conquest must seem 
to Philetta. 

He listened, absently, 
to her chatter of minute 
trivialities, her swift, 
breathless flow of words 
which had the stamp 
and twist of the moe 
ment’s slang on them, 
her bubbling mirth at 
her borrowed jests. He 
did not weigh or analyze 
these things. It was 
enough to know that he 
had made her happy. 
He hugged the thought 
close. Ailie—of course 
Ailie wouldn’t under- 
stand. Marriage to her 
eye would be an affair 
of intense practicality, 
as cold-blooded as _hir- 
ing a new forewoman 
for the packing - room. 
Poor Allie! No won- 
der she didn’t approve. 

He mentioned Eus- 
tace, in an_ interval 
when Philetta rested 
her voice. She was 
casually interested, re- 
membering the boy 
from earlier visits to 















the town, from his 
school-day residence 
there. 


“He’s a bit unsteady, 
I’m afraid,” said Angus. 
“I’m bringing him here 
to see whether we can’t 
stiffen him up. I want 
to make a man of him, 
for old sake’s sake. It 
was his father who gave 
me my start, you 


lessly. She was not in- 
terested in Eustace and 
his need of stiffening 
steadiness. Her 

mind had room for 
nothing beyond her present triumph. She bowed grandly to the 
mill-girls as they passed, the gulf opened by the boarding-school 
already widened to impassability by the amazing miracle of her 
conquest. Angus McLean basked contentedly in the glow of her, 
softened to indulgent pliability. In this mood it was easy to 
promise a flying trip to the city next day—shopping and a mat- 
inée, luncheon at some gleaming restaurant. 

“Oh, Angus!” Philetta gurgled. “I’m so happy!” 

Her happiness expanded as the days passed. Angus found an 
uncanny delight in giving her things, watching her delight burst 
into radiant. flowering at a bit of jewelry, a box of intricate con- 
fections. She didn’t care for flowers, though. There were too 
many of them in Kenly. The flaw in Angus’ satisfaction was 
Ailie. She held her peace, to be sure, but her level eyes and her 
grimly amused lips said unutterable things when the office-door 
was closed. She made Angus McLean feel foolish, and he de- 









There would have been nobody to marry Philetta, if she had not con- 
trived to charm Angus McLean out of his forty-year bachelorhood. 
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tested the feeling more than ever, now. There were moments 
when he dallied, longingly, with the thought of discharging Ailie. 
He even meditated wistfully over the phrases that might be 
used. He compromised at last by proposing a vacation. Ailie 
needed a rest, he averred. Why not take a month off and visit 


those cousins out West— 
“Blether!” said Ailie briefly. “Ye’d weave yerself in a grand 
There 


tangle wi’out me in no time at a’. 

He resented the implication, but forbore to dispute it. 
was an ominous tightness at the corners of her lips which warned 
him not to prod her into franker speech. 

Eustace arrived, in unlowered spirits. He was endowed with 
the unquenchable good nature that grows out of indolence, and 
he enjoyed popularity too much to quarrel, even under provo- 
cation. To Angus his patience, under Ailie’s barbed tongue, was 
proof that he had something in him. And he listened attentively 
to Eustace’s airy suggestions as to innovations in office system and 
equipment, anxious to be justified in his benevolence. He spoke 
to Ailie about it, after Eustace had spent two days in the plant. 

“He seems interested, Ailie. I think he’s going to be useful, 
after all.” 

Ailie surprised him by agreeing, with qualifications. “Aye. I 
shouldn’t wonder. The Lord :doesna waste His handiwork. I’m 
thinkin’ He’ll find a use for Eustace, if ye gi’e Him time to look.” 


HE amused Angus by her attitude toward the boy. She 

dropped her sharpness almost at once, melted stiffly under Eus- 
tace’s lazy courtesies, even chuckled at his jokes. She would have 
crushed a better man for even a farfetched attempt at compli- 
ment, and yet she obviously enjoyed hearing from Eustace that 
she had a shining morning face. 

It was true enough, he conceded. Ailie did carry a kind of 
radiance in her color, the clear glow that always reminded Angus 
of the tint of a ripening apple. But it wasn’t like her to let 
anybody mention the fact, least of all this young scapegrace 
whom she had always detested. Angus reflected on the phenom- 
enon with a vague bitterness almost cynical. Women were all 
alike, he discovered. Except Philetta, of course. And even Phi- 
letta liked Eustace, although that was partly his fault—he had 
asked her to help him stiffen the boy up. 

He was startled when Ailie greeted him with a blunt announce- 
ment that she had reconsidered her decision about the holiday. 
Now that Eustace was here to help in the office, she felt that she 
could be spared. Yes, Eustace was taking hold surprisingly well. 
Ailie had taught him a good deal, and they’d get along without 
her, for a while, without making too many mistakes. He listened 
with a sense of dismay, but made no objection. Eustace took 
Ailie to the train, carried her bulging telescope-bag for her, sup- 
plied her with three frivolous magazines. She had been gone less 
than an hour before Angus discovered the difference in the office 
and the mill. He hadn’t realized how heavily he had come to 
depend on her. Without her, the office couldn’t spare him; the 
indifferent stenographer who came in from the outer room to take 
his dictation was only an irritation; she wrote his letters just 
as he dictated them, and they proved amazingly absurd when he 
came to sign them. He found himself caught helplessly in a tur- 
bulent current of detail. 

Eustace, leaning back at the new desk across the room, exas- 
perated him sullenly. Ailie’s name for him came persistently 
to mind—“Useless.” He plunged into his mail, a growing sense 
of pressure tormenting him. Everything had to be done at once. 
The telephone hummed insultingly at his elbow. He barked im- 
patiently into the receiver. It was Philetta. And she reminded 
him, archly, that it was. Wednesday—matinée day in the city. 

He caught his breath in time to check a sharp rejoinder. His 
sense of justice recalled the fact that he had encouraged Phi- 
letta to regard the Wednesday outings as an institution, that she 
was not unreasonable in expecting him to take her down to the 
city again. But it was out of the question to go—he couldn’t 
possibly leave the office before six. He hesitated, loath to dash 
the girl’s anticipations. His eye strayed to Eustace, his new 
swivel-chair tilted at a perilous angle, his beautifully shod feet 
crossed in the middle of the stainless blotter. “A use for Eustace.” 
Ailie’s grudging comment flashed back into his mind just in time. 

“T can’t get away, Philetta,” he said gently. “But you needn’t 
miss the play, if you don’t mind going without me. Wait a min- 
ute—” 

He covered the receiver with his palm and called Eustace. 
The boy’s eye brightened as he explained swiftly. 

“Eustace is going into town this morning,” he told Philetta 
over the wire. “He’ll look out for you. Will that suit?” 





Philetta’s answer pleased him. 
you possibly?” 

“I’m afraid not.” 

“Then I suppose he’ll do.” She was unenthusiastic enough to 
satisfy an Othello. 

Angus grinned sheepishly as he turned to Eustace. The boy 
hesitated a moment, flushing. Angus interpreted the look. ~On 
twenty dollars a week Eustace wouldn’t be able to finance such 
expeditions unaided. He gave him money. “It’s my party,” he 
explained curtly. “Give her a good time.” 


“Oh, I want you, Angus—can’t 


AS lapsed into the aphasia of work. At six a mountain 
of unfinished detail remained, and he was vaguely conscious 
of a sense of adventure as he arranged to come back, after his 
supper, and clear it up. It was distinctly good to be getting 
acquainted with his business once more. At eight-twelve, when 
he heard the whistle of the eastbound, it cost him an effort to 
remember that Eustace and Philetta would be on board it. Later, 
when the telephone interrupted him, he scowled faintly as he 
answered. Philetta’s sprightly voice irritated him, somehow. 

“I can’t get away,” he said curtly. “Awfully busy. Sorry. 
Amuse yourself, somehow.” 

She did not argue the point, and he presently forgot all about 
her in his exasperation over the discovery of a stupid error in a 
letter already mailed. It was nearly eleven when he went home. 
And he had an idea about a new line of trade-marked sash-cord 
which had gripped his imagination strongly. 

Angus observed, dimly, a change in Eustace’s attitude toward 
him as the days fled, but his brain had no room for speculations. 
There was a sort of defiant hostility in the boy’s eye, now, al- 
though his tone was as amiable as ever. A kind of impatient 
contempt for the youngster’s incompetence rooted in McLean’s 
mind. Eustace was a drone, like his father. Lucky that he 
could be used even as a sort of social substitute in these rush days. 
That was all he was good for—to keep Philetta amused while 
Angus worked. He made impatient use of him in that direction, 
supplying him with unstinted expense-money. 

When Ailie came back, utterly unchanged, Angus welcomed her 
almost impatiently. Her approval of the sash-cord plan gave him 
a queer stab of satisfaction. He realized that he had held back 
a little, till now. With her encouragement, he plunged almost 
recklessly, retained an advertising agency, signed contracts for 
a cautious campaign which made his canny use of the few trade- 
journals seem insignificant. 

Angus told Philetta about it, enthusiastically. She listened, 
her eyes wandering, and when he had finished, told him the plot 
of the play-she had seen the day before. He reminded himself 
that Philetta couldn’t be expected to be interested in business 
details. But he was vaguely uncomfortable as he walked home. 

Later, however, Philetta manifested a reassuring interest. She 
questioned him, encouraged him to reminiscence on the early days. 
He enjoyed telling her about his coming to Kenly, a raw, hill 
farmer, of his first interview with George Lesher, his slow, stub- 
born ascent from factory hand to foreman, from foreman to 
superintendent, his purchase of an interest and, at last, his acqui- 
sition of the whole concern. Philetta listened attentively, and 
her questions told him that she really understood most of what 
he had said. He was reassured, without knowing why. He talked 
to her, too, about Eustace, bespoke her influence to quicken the 
boy’s listless spirit. She promised to do what she could. 

Angus now had to make many short trips to see his customers. 
Ailie ran the mills in his absence, uncomplaining under the extra 
burden, as interested as McLean himself in the tale of his deeds 
when he came home. 


NE night Angus caught a late train home, after an all-day 
fight with an obstinate jobber, dog-tired but triumphant, a 
heavy order in his pocket. He had topped the rise, at last. With 
Donaldson and French in line the rest would be clear, easy going. 
He took a short cut which led him past the small, square, white- 
painted house where Philetta lived. He looked up at her win- 
dow as he passed, trying to feel a romantic thrill in the thought 
that she slept beyond it, unconscious of his nearness. He emerged 
from the shadows of the lane just as two dim figures turned 
into them. He recognized Philetta—Philetta and Eustace Lesher 
—in the same eye-flash which noted the heavy suit-case in the 
boy’s hand, the girl’s hat and coat. 
There was a brief, ugly instant of silence between them. Then 
he heard his own voice, strange and curiously tight. 
“Where ’re ye goin’?” The old, clipped speech came back 
to him under the stress of emotion. (Continued on page 86) 
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“Oh, Daphne, how terrible!” 
| r 


M*® VAN TWILLER of Central Park West, 
A lady of social pretensions, 





Reading a letter, grew highly distressed, 
Then with a sigh that was large in dimensions, 
Cried to her daughter: “Oh, Daphne, how terrible!” 
“Mother, what is it?” 
Daphne exclaimed. “It is almost unbearable,” 
Mrs. Van Twiller continued, “—a crime! 
Mary Van Twiller is due here to visit.” 


“What!” said Miss Daphne. “That weird little dowd! 
Coming to see us—and just at the time 
When we’re in strong with the smart social crowd! 
That’s an exceedingly blue situation. 
Visit? It’s more like a sad visitation. 
Think how she'll come to us, dressed for her frolic, 
Dolled up in scenery new and bucolic, 
Target for sneers and for grins by the dozen 
While we are taking her round as my cousin! 
Oh, it can’t be. 
Write her that we 
Sail for Kamchatka to-morrow, forever!” 


The Answer 


Illustrated by 


No,” said her worldly-wise mother, “that never, 
Never would do, for her wealthy old father 
Often lends money to Mr. Van Twiller; 
So, though it’s likely to prove quite a bother, 
Let’s be resigned to her, 
Plan to be kind to her, 
Give her a time that will please her and thrill her.” 


Mary Van Twiller of Middleton, Wis., 
Got off at Grand Central Terminal. 
Mrs. Van Twiller—assisted by Miss— 
Dressed by the nobbiest firm in all 
Gotham’s directory, met her and gazed 
Startled, amazed, 
Pretty near dazed, 
Taking in Mary, who stood with a smile, 
Decked out in garb of a cut and a style 
Which by the canons of dressmaker’s art 
Proved to be smartest of suits that are smart. 


Mrs. Van Twiller—assisted by Miss— 
Hugged little Mary of Middleton, Wis., 
Kissed her and deared her 
(Almost they cheered her), 
Surveyed her clothes in sartorial bliss; 
Summoned the chauffeur 
At once, bade him go for 
Mary’s new trunk, then with happiest zest, 
Drove to their place up in Central Park West. 
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By BERTON 


ROBERT LEE ESKRIDGE 


There was delight 
In the house of Van Twiller 
When it came night, 
For no seven-reel thriller 
Could have enchanted so greatly the feminine 
Part of the household, as when little Mary 


BRALEY 


Unpacked her trunk, which was crammed with the very 


There wasn’t a lemon in 
Mary’s wardrobe had in it 


Latest creations. 
All of the lot. 
Everything, up to the Ultimate Minute, 

Some things, indeed, that were slightly ahead of it! 


What could be said of it 
Mrs. Van Twiller—assisted by Miss— 
Certainly said, when they went on like this 
(Always exclaiming and frequently ranting) : 
“Wonderful! Beautiful! Charming! Enchanting!” 
Then came the question: “Oh, where did you buy 
Gowns such as these?” Little Mary’s reply 
Shocked and upset and with wonder waylaid them: 
“Lucy Ann Simpson, of Middleton, made them! 


Half an hour later 
Daughter and Mater 
Up in a chamber’s seclusion, 
Fretful and flurried, 
Puzzled and worried, 
Sat with their minds in confusion. 
Seeking the key to this dressmaking mystery 
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‘Wonderful! Beautiful! Charming!” J 





Which was unique in their knowledge of history. 
Long were they groping 
For some hint of light, 
Carefully doping 
The data in sight, 
How could such garments of style and of snap 


Come from a village too small for the map? 


Suddenly Daphne cried shrilly: “Oh, Mother! 
I have the answer: it’s plain to be seen, 
Fashions this year are the same, and no other, 

Than were the fashions of 1914. 
Lucy Ann Simpson, the village modiste, 
Made Mary’s dresses from patterns at least 
Five years of age—and in being so late 
Lucy Ann’s products are right up to date; 
Fashion’s gone clear round the circle; it’s clear 
Paris has nothing on Lucy, my dear.” 


There’s a rush has begun 
In the shop that is run 
By Lucy Ann Simpson of Middleton, Wis. 
She grows rich and content 
On the trade that is sent 
By Mrs. Van Twiller—assisted by Miss! 
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“Among the wedding presents was a piece of rose-point lace that 
had been handed down for generations in the family of the bride.” 
Newspaper account. 


HE Lace speaks— 

I am old, so old that I forget my beginnings, just like 
any human being. Beautiful, I am thought more beautiful be- 
cause of my increasing age. Fragile as a flower; yet the roses 
of more than two centuries have scattered since my web blos- 
soms grew from the wedding of an artist’s brain to the work of a 
woman’s fingers. That brain and those fingers are dust, I sup- 
pose. I do not even remember them. But above my growing 
web a gay voice hummed in French a line that still haunts me. 
Was it a song, was it a spell, was it a prophecy? 


“Blood and tears and frowns and laughter; 
but it’s not the end—” 


After that my first clear mem- 
ory is of the first time I adorned 
with my loveliness the more tran- 
sient beauty of a young human 


ing. 

I had been fashioned as a long, 
straight garland of lace; now my 
snowy tissue of stars and twigs 
and petals was drawn together at 
one end so that I sprayed out in 
a cascade above a slope of apri- 
cot satin, gleaming and patterned 
with gold. Pretty? But no pret- 
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tier than that young chin, cleft softly as a nectarine, that dipped 
into my folds. No prettier than those large eyes that criticized 
the spread of my border. No prettier than the rounded throat 
that rose above me again as, at a tap upon the white Adams door 
of the chamber, the lad lifted his head and— 

“The lad!” you say in surprise? 

Oh, yes. You must remember that this was in days when 
fashion adorned a handsome youngster of eighteen in a coat of 
brocade as blue as his eyes, and put ornaments of gold upon his 
apparel, and sheathed his limbs in silk with as much show of their 
shapeliness as could be desired to-day by any very-great-grand- 
daughter of his own, in her skirt as short as Pleasure. 

To-day a lad of my first owner’s age rejects any garment or 
hair-dressing that does not seem specially designed to hide and 

destroy his natural beauties. Such are the sur- 

face vagaries of these human beings! To-day the 

khaki collar. In those days the satin stock, the 

diamond brooch, the jabot of rose-point lace— 
myself in all my glory! 

Scarcely had he spread me out, 
like the plumage of the mating 
fan-tail, than he suffered me to 
be crushed, ruthlessly crushed, be- 
neath a weight of earth-brown 
curls, tied with a heaven-blue rib- 
bon. She had rushed in, the 
woman whose head was pressed to 
his breast. Passionate sobbing 
stormed above me. 

“Hush, beloved!” murmured the 
boy. “Hush and listen. I have 

















THE LOVE-LACE 








not thanked my lady for her gift. The love-lace! See, I shall wear 


it as a knight his favor!” He lifted a fold of me, peeped down 
through it as if through a mask, then pressed his lips where his 
eyes had been—pressed his fresh lips, through my web, upon her 
hair. 

She threw back her head as if stung. “Do not! To kiss through 
a veil! That bodes the worst of ill!” 

“What ill can approach us now?” he began, but again she was 
weeping. 

“Nay, Vaughan! I cannot, will not endure it! ’Tis what I came 
to say. You must flee—” 

“Sweetheart! You would not have me show myself a coward?” 
This proudly, in the boyish voice, with a dash of bravado that 
would be called “swank” to-day. “And with your name involved?” 

“What care I?” sobbed the woman. “For my sake, Vaughan, 
for mine! You shall not meet. The steel that touches you must 
pierce my heart.” 

This I remember, and the scented softness of her as she clung, 
and prayed. A fragrance hovered that was not only of her rose per- 


My memories, like those of human beings who attain a great 
age, are full of gaps. 

Whose hands were they that unpicked my blood-stained folds? 
How long was I left to soak in my bath of cream? Why, after 
my snowiness and smoothness were restored, was I shut away in 
the dark where too much of my life has been spent? All this I 
cannot tell you. 

I only know that in every delicate stitch of me there seemed 
to be woven a wish, a longing. I lay waiting for Romance that 
I had once, for a moment, known. Never again was I to spread 
in a snowy fan above the passionate and gallant heart of my 
young first wearer; never to see that large-eyed oval face with 
the softly indented chin and the mouth that his brown-curled love 
had so stormily caressed. Never did I recognize his like for 
beauty and bravery in all the many faces that bent over me at 
intervals as the years went by. 

These mortals admired the loveliness of my pattern that does 
not change. Their own patterns varied in dress, and the hair 
that was now piled high with rolls and curls and combs, now 





fume: a music parted and 
thrilled that brought  de- 
was not only murely down 
the vibration on each side 
of their ra of the cheeks. 
voices, hers This last was 
om ~ nor “Love? I do not know what you mean by the coiffure of 
“eS _ - love, but I am sure you are talking in an pile Seicg'~, . 
of their last 3 ee mistress 


desperate Er, BS 
kisses. It oa 
was the 
breath of 
something 
that all hu- 
man beings 
crave even 
while they 
deny and de- 
ride it, the 
very name of 
which they 
worship se - 
cretly: Ro- 
mance! 

Yes, it was 
my first con- 
tact with it. 
For how long 
I feared that 
it was the 
last! 

My next 
memories are 
of the duel— 
of that glade 
pale with 
morning hoar- 
frost under 
the leafless 
beeches. Rosy 
gleamed the 
dawn through 
the branches; 





unbecoming and an’ immodest manner.” 





of mine, a 
Mrs. Vaughan, 
who wore me 
in what she 
ecallédis 
‘*bertha’’ 
—my flounce 
outlining the 
bodice of a 
rose - colored 
gown so low- 
cut that— 
Well, young 
Vaughan’s 
passionate 
sweetheart 
would have 
exclaimed 
-(_A over its im- 
“ modesty. So 
a would my 
owner of to- 
' day, but 
C laughingly 
(“My dears! 
: You may talk 
em about the 
Early Victo- 
ice rians being 
. so. particular, 
but will you 
kindly gaze 
at the way 
those nymphs 
would calm- 








they showed ly décol- 
a glimpse of leter them- 
mountains selves down 
clad in snow, to the cross- 
blushing t o ; roads for a 
apricot pat- see family din- 
terned with \ ner?”)  Cer- 
gold—the tainly I, in all 


very color of the satin waistcoat that my young master had tossed 
down onto the ground. 

Stripped now to his shirt and knee-breeches he stood, while I, 
his “favor,” fluttered upon his breast. Straight as a beech-sapling 
he waited, rapier in hand—facing another, bulkier figure. 

Steel flashed, and hissed on steel. 

How cold, the icy mountain-breeze that stirred the ruffle of 
me upon his shirt, how bitter-cold! How warm, a moment later, 


the sudden gush, from a shoulder-wound, of blood that dyed me 
scarlet! 


And Romance? Was that killed there? 


the periods of feminine fashion I have known, have never beheld 
so much of a lady’s shoulders exposed. White, cushioned and 
dimpled, they were the feature upon which her day laid stress; 
have you noticed how this stress veers from one aspect of beauty’s 
person to another, as time wears on? 

To-day my mistress’ vanity is for her “lines,” shapely and un- 
trammeled from boot to belt. 

In that day my lady of the bertha was chary enough of her 
ankles, and if any man but her husband had glimpsed the calf of 
her rounded leg, I think the pretty prude would have swooned. 
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For it was a day of 
fainting and hysterics, 
also of talk about 
broken hearts and 
sentiment. But still 
I waited in vain for 
any stirring of the 
rose-scented breath of 
Romance, the real Ro- 
mance. It did not come 
near this being who dis- 
played her shoulders and 
who seemed to cover with 
unlovely pretense every 
further inch of her body! 
Had Romance left the 
earth, or only my corner of it? 
Years later there came a day when I had hopes that 
I was to deck its return. 
From my hidden-away sandalwood box I was 
brought out into a girl’s bedroom that seemed for a 
moment the ladies’ outfitting department at one of 
the best mid-Victorian Emporiums in the West End. 
It was crowded with piles of trousseau-garments in 
tucked linen and torchon; everywhere bloomed the 
latest millinery of the time; there was a sense of 
bustle in the whole air of the place. I seemed to sense 
a house full of preparations; of invitations being sent 
out, of orders to caterers and dressmakers and jewel- 
ers, of correspondence with relatives and ecclesiastics, 
of arrangements with upholsterers and livery-stable 
owners, of details that had to do with a gamut of 
subjects from champagne to honeymoon hotels, new 
trunks, rice and “The Voice That Breathed o’er Eden.” 
Another voice, a complacent voice, sounded above 
me—the voice of my “young Mrs. Vaughan,” now 
changed in the manner of these human beings, grown 
all over into the substance of a cushion, and with the 
hair gray that had been brown against pink cheeks. 
, “Here is this old lace of mine,” she said. “There is not suffi- 
cient of it to put round the entire border of your bridal veil. 
However, it does not signify. This piece of imitation rose-point is 
30 extremely well done that I am sure nobody would notice the dif- 
ference; do you not think so, my love?” 


eMy lady was chary of her ankles, and if any man had 
glimpsed the calf of her leg, she would have swooned. 


“Yes, Grandmamma,” replied a girlish voice dutifully. 

So this was the bride who took me into her hand, and it was 
her wedding-veil that I was to adorn! 

It was here that my hopes revived. 

This girl of nineteen had in her veins the blood of the long- 
dead Vaughan; she loved, doubtless, as he had loved; in her I 
should see some of his beauty that I had missed so long? 

But no! A slender, staid figure, clad in dark serge with a sash 
of Turkey-red tied at the knees in the queer mode of the Eighties; 
a pale face under a large, elaborately curled fringe! Her pretti- 

ness was of a 
brown-eyed, timid, 
reluctant type; 
neither in feature 
nor bearing could 
I find a trace of 
her young ances- 
tor. And _ where 
was the thrill of 
romance that 
should have been 
all about at 
such a moment? 
Not in any accent 
of the voice of 
this bride-to-be. 
‘0G fF aun: - 
mamma,” it be- 
gan on a flat note, 
‘*t he bridesmaids 
have just got their 
bangles—gold with 
a little pendant 
and key, and a 
horseshoe in 
pearls.” 
‘‘Beautiful 
pearls, I know. 
Since you had a 
headache _ yester- 
day, I helped dear 
James choose them myself,” said the elderly lady importantly. 
“Really, he has been most generous and considerate to everybody 
—so delightful, that all of us are so fond of him. I am sure, 
Mabel, that you are a most fortunate girl—most fortunate. I 
told him you thought so yourself, I was sure.” 
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There was an instant’s silence. Then the grandmotherly voice 
added in a slightly different tone: “I am sure,” (evidently a cliché 
beloved), “I am sure there is nothing about James that any of us 
would want altered in a single particular, is there!” 

“N-no—” 

“Then I hope you will not ever again be so ungrateful as to 
look so glum when your fiancé calls. I think he might have been 
very much hurt by your manner yesterday, headache or no head- 
ache. Do not let it occur again.” 

“I am very sorry, Grandmamma,” faltered the young girl in 
whose hands I lay. “I—I don’t want to be ungrateful or any- 
thing; but—” 

“But what, pray?” 

“T—-s-sometimes can’t help thinking—if only I were not having 
to g-get married to-morrow, or to s-some one so—so much older—” 

“Older? I don’t 








My folds that had been dyed with blood knew now the second 
part of that prophecy. Tears! She wept as he had bled and as 
I sorrowed—for romance. 


OMANCE seemed further than I could have dreamed from 
that mistress of mine of whom I will tell you next. 

She was the eldest daughter of that reluctant bride; and she 
was called Ida Vaughan-Harrison. The old name was kept up on 
the distaff side. But there was little enough about her to remind 
me of the first Vaughan who’d ever worn me. 

She herself never wore lace. The slang of that period described 
her as a tailor-made girl. Hard linen collars checked the round- 
ness of her throat and left sallow lines near her ears. Her hair 
was a tight coil at the top of her head, and she scrutinized the 
world through a pince-nez, for she had spoiled her eyes with 








know what you 
mean!’’ — sharply 
from her grand- 
mother. “Sir James 
is a remarkably fine, 
handsome man in the 
prime of life, a de- 
lightful man.” 

“Yes. I know. 
But I—” It came 
out in a gasp: “I don’t 
think I really love 
him, Grandmamma!”’ 

“Love? I do not 
know what you mean 
by ‘love,’ but I am 
sure you are talking 
in an unbecoming and 
an immodest man- 
ner!’’ decreed the 
voice of her who had, 
as a girl, worn me 
drooping off her 
shoulder-blades to at- 
tract the eyes of men 
before whom she 
never failed to lower 
her lashes. ‘Your 
dear grandfather had 
daughters older than 
I was when I mar- 
ried him, but I am 
sure I should have 
been ashamed not to 
consider myself very 
fortunate to possess 
his regard. I should 
never have dreamt of 
not being perfectly 
happy with him! I 
said so to your 
mother. Your own 
father was twenty 
years her senior, and 
I am sure no two 
people could have 
been more perfectly 
suited, until she died 
when—when you were 
such a baby, Mabel. 
I am sure I tried to 
bring you up to reflect credit upon all of us, but really, I shall 
think I have failed if I hear any more about wishing you were 
not to be married so soon, and that sort of thing. It’s—it’s posi- 
tively indelicate!” 

“Oh! Grandmamma!”—in a voice of anguish. 

“Yes. You would not wish that to be said of you, I am sure!” 
the elderly lady wound up triumphantly. “There... . . Now, that’s 
Madame Genette about your wedding-dress, I expect. We'll see 
her in the morning-room. Bring that lace with you, my love.” 

For one moment the girl lingered before following her grand- 
mother from that chamber of preparation. One glance she threw 
at the box containing the wreath of orange-blossom. One sob 
escaped her. With one little hunted gesture she pressed the hands 
that held me against her face. 


























ee . . 
Sweetheart, you would not have me show myself a coward? And with your name involved?” 


overstudy before she was twenty-two, and had been the pride 
of her college. This was in the days when it was still “advanced” 
to be a university woman. 

She was of the pioneers of the Suffrage; she had “interests” that 
would not have seemed such to young Vaughan’s sweetheart, nor 
to my lady of the Brussels ball in 1816, nor to the early and mid- 
Victorians; but she had one other interest in common with them— 
beautiful lace! 

This subject she studied as conscientiously as she did her 
Anglo-Saxon roots. She knew the dates and processes and stitches 
of all the “specimens” in South Kensington museum. Her own 
tiny “collection” she kept in a big square book with leaves of 
red cardboard to which she had stitched down the pieces of Limer- 
ick, the Carrickmacross, the length of old Buckinghamshire, the 
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ruffies of Point, and Myself—ripped at last from those yards of 
imitation which had been for many long decades stitched to my 
side. 

“Such an outrage!” I heard her say of this one day when she 
brought out her lace-album to show to a visitor. “But quite 
in character with the times when my poor mother was married. 
Everywhere one saw the beautiful overlaid by the pretentious and 
the false in art, in literature, in—” 

Here the visitor, who was a fair-haired, studious-locking young 








hand on the cardboard leaf; then, without a word from her his 
arm fell. He said slowly: “You mean you think that later on 
some one you have never yet seen will bring you what all my 
friendship has never brought?” 

Here I thought he had hit the mark. She did not love him, 
but knew that love must come to complete any woman’s nature. 
I was glad that her long and costly university education had not 
darkened that inner knowledge. But I was wrong. This young 
woman answered in her clear, direct voice: “I do not mean that, 
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How cold, the icy mountain-breeze that stirred the ruffle of me upon his 
shirt! How warm, a moment later, the gush of blood that dyed me scarlet! 
wed 


wee 


man in fishing-tweeds, murmured something about not having come 
to talk about Victorian literature. 

My young mistress looked at him across the album on her 
knee, open at the leaf where part of me was spread out, the rest 
carefully folded and stitched down. Her glance was kindly but 
relentless. So was her voice as she answered steadily: “Horace, 
I warned you it was no use your again asking me to marry you.” 


“Dear Horace, I know that no other man will ever bring me more, 
either intellectually or emotionally, than you could give me.” 

“Then—why ?” 

I too wondered why this conversation that seemed busy and 
intricate as my own pattern. 

She answered suddenly: “It is the lack in me. Some of us 


He cleared his throat and said: “I asked you to think it over, 
you know. And I can’t—honestly, I can’t make out why you 
wont take me. You owned that you'd like the sort of life I 
could give you up at Oxford. We've the same tastes, the same 
friends, the same pursuits. We’re in sympathy everywhere.” 

a i 

He took up quickly: “You’ve owned that you like me as much 
as any man you have ever met.” 

“Oh! ‘As much?’ Far better,” she said frankly. “You mean 
so much to me, Horace, that if you went, I don’t think anv 
interest. could fill that void. You are my intellectual crony; you 
are— Well, I have never known anybody at all who is to me 
what you are.” 

“Well, then!” Eagerly he put out his hand to touch the cool 


modern women know ourselves, mercifully, as our mothers and 
grandmothers were not allowed to do. My grandmother was an 
old man’s darling, as they called it. They say the children of 
such marriages miss vitality. Poor Mother did. They married 
her to my father, she hating him, loathing him! It was a hor- 
rible thing, Horace.” 

“T know. But Ida! 
affair—” 

“Everything. You, with heredity your pet subject! You ought 
to know that I am paying for those sins. My young sister has 
escaped, I think. She takes love and marriage and her baby girl 
as a sort of matter of course—as they should be, I suppose. I 
cannot.” 

I saw the young man’s face clouded, puzzled. Her handsome, 
unalive face did not change as she went on in that direct voice 


Dearest, it has nothing to do with our 
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of hers. “Girls 
used to be tricked 
with talk of what 
they called ‘Ro- 
mance. To-day 
we know the phys- 
ical basis of love; 
it disgusts me. I 
find the thought 
of marriage—even 
with you — so 
ugly!” 

Frowning  deli- 
cately, she shut up 
the lace - album 
with a gesture that 
closed a _ whole 
chapter of her 
life. 

The poor, mis- 
taught, stunted, ig- 
norant, talking, fin- 
de-siécle fool that 
thought herself 
“advanced!” Lace 
cannot display 
emotion. But I 
think it must have 
been then that, 
under the stress of 
—well, call it exasperation, I tore that stitch of mine! ... 

Again for long years I was left to the conviction that Romance 
would return no more than the beauty which I had loved in that 
first owner of mine. 

Then, lo! On a day when I had ceased even to regret him, 
there dawned upon me like sudden sunlight a face which I 
“— startled into believing was the face of young Vaughan him- 
self. 

Once more there smiled down upon me those large eyes, of blue 
as bright as a brocade; but the coat that went with these eyes was 
of roughest khaki, this time. Once more I was held up near the 
oval of a face firmly fleshed and young, the chin cleft like a 
nectarine above the brown collar, the plain gold safety-pin, the 
trim tie. 

A man’s voice asked: “What you got there, Vaughan?” 

The voice, with an unforgettable thrill in it that belonged to 
the hand that held me, sounded close to my mesh. “Topping bit 
of old lace. Found it with all the books and things that poor old 
Aunt Ida said I was to have. Books are no earthly bon to me. 
.... Nor’s the lace, for that matter, I suppose,” laughed the girl. 

Girl? Yes, here was girlhood’s pattern in the Great War: high 
leggings encased her limbs; badges were sewn to her rough short 
overcoat with the fur collar. A small helmet-shaped driving-cap 
hid all but two short locks of her hair. She was talking in 
brusque new-coded speech to a young man 
who wore clothes almost the same as hers. 

Their background was a bleak room with a 
gas-fire, cigarette-ash about, bits of machin- 
ery, littering a table. 

Charmless enough, it 

sounds— 

But in every stitch 
of my web I was con- 


“Blood and tears 

and frowns and 

laughter; but it’s 
not the end.”* 


and the music of Romance! 


scious that in this place at last something was hover- 
ing, something I had long missed! 

As if carelessly, the young soldier said: “Better make 
an evening-dress of that lace, if you ever get back to 
mufti again.” 

“Yes, or camouflage an old hat with it,” tossed off 
the girl. She put up her hands and draped me like 
a veil about the brim of that little helmet. Through 
my web her eyes sparkled. ‘“How’s that, old thing?” 

“Most swish!” he pronounced mockingly. The 
words they used were strange to me, but surely not the 
under-throb in the voice. 

She laughed shortly. “You blighter! You think I 
can’t wear pretty things because I’m more like a boy 
than a girl, anyhow.” 

“Do I?” he drawled, but he drew down his lip to 
bite as if savagely at his mustache. 

“I know the boy I am like, too!” she told him. 
“Picture of my umpteenth great-grand-folk by Gains- 
borough at home; we’re all called after him, you know 
—Young Vaughan.’ He fought his first duel, with 
some t’rrific bug at swordsmanship, when he was eight- 
een.” 

“Sportsman! What about?” 

“Oh, some fair fascinator he’d been making love to, 


ee _—" > I expect. Disgraceful family, we are. He lived to fight 
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another day, but I believe he had a fearful reputation,” 
boasted the girl. “Jolly nice eyes he had, though, like 
mine—only you’ve never noticed them.” 

“Haven't I?”—again carelessly. 

But I, wreathing my mesh of roses and stars about her khaki 
cap, rejoiced to my smallest stitch. In spite of the unlovely 
uniforms, in spite of the ungracious manner, in spite of the ugly 
slang that disguised them, I knew these children of the twentieth 
century for lovers as surely as were those of seventeen hundred 
and something. Here, here once again the color and the perfume 


Shyness, too—or why was he silent, 
why this delay? 

Suddenly a quick step of the girl toward him, her clear voice 
breaking. “Reggie! Notice them now, my eyes! Look at them. 
You never do! Look—” 

His voice, too, shook as he broke in. “Vaughan, my dear kid, 
don’t. Er—look here, I say. We mustn’t. Can’t—” 

“Can’t?” The air quivered to her storm of sudden pleading. 
“Why not? Why not? Reggie!” 

“Oh, Lord! No good, old thing!” he muttered. “Look here 
this knocks me out, abso-lutely. I wasn’t going to say a wor_ 
You know, I can’t. Look here, I’ve not got a bean, and—” 
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“What's that got to do with it?” she cried in a passionate rush. 
“D’you suppose I can’t keep myself? Isn’t my job as good as 
yours, old fruit? Can’t I always do things, after the war, and 
everything? Why should your wife cost you a bean, Reggie? 
I—I think it’s degrading if one has to! Look here: you want me 
—you do, you do! It’s tosh to pretend you don’t! So do I! 
Tosh not to own up! Everything’s tosh except your just taking 
me at once. So there!” 

The under-throb rose to a note of joyous triumph. Sweet and 
hot-blooded and gallant girl, what could the boy do but catch 
her to him, all aflame? 

“Kamerad!” he exclaimed. (Or did I mistake the inexplicable 
word of this new love-making?) “You /ittle corker, Vaughan! 
Did she think I hadn’t noticed her eyes, then—” 

“Don’t!” she cried, holding back. “Let me get this dashed 
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‘| of You 


By C.J. DE COUX 


lace out of the way. Somebody said it’s so unlucky to kiss through 
a veil. Now, if you like—” 

I shook to their mingled laughter... .. 

“Blood and tears and frowns and laughter—” So I have lived 
it through, the prophecy. But the end is not yet. 

She, my girl-Vaughan, did not wear me at her wedding when, a 
bonny mock-boy in uniform, she passed with her lover under 
an arch of swords. But since then I have been worn again by 
a daughter of the Vaughan blood. 

I am worn on the skirt, forsooth—the short, full skirt of her 
gown—skirt not twelve inches deep. But with what delight 
Vaughan’s baby-girl spread me out to-day! With what pride 
she uttered meanwhile the first long sentence that she has learned: 

“At’s a stuff to give ’em!” 

I am old. But this is her beginning! 
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F some dread doom should bid me go my way, 
And never more to see your face, nor feel your touch against my heart, 


I would lift my voice and say: 


I have been glad, dear heart, because of you this day; ° 
I have no fear of fear, nor spurn I anything; 


I only pity those who cannot sing 
The meed of love. 


The sky is full of stars; I see but one. 


(I have no wandering eyes) 


Behind the clouds I see the blue, and over all, your angel in the sun; 
With golden chain about my neck, your hand has hung 
The graal of love our lips did touch, whose draught did chasten me, 


And in my heart new life has sprung. 


(I have no wandering feet.) 





In tearless sorrow; 
And lifting up my voice would say: 


Because of you to-morrow. 





My path is straight; my destiny is sure. 4 
And so I'd go—face bending back on you 


Because of you, I have been so glad this day, 
And God will keep me glad, dear heart, 


The poppy-pleasured way has lost its lure. pa 
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BEN FAIRWAY was pretty well along the road to disillu- 

sion that evening, and every step of the way had hurt him. 
There are other things hard for a rich man besides entering the 
Kingdom of Heaven. No doubt, he reflected, there were men as 
rich as he who could have gone through his recent experiences 
without suffering from them anything deeper than annoyance. If 
so, they must be supremely egotistical—either that, or they were 
too engrossed in the great game of business to be analytical or 
introspective. For himself, he had been most damnably hurt. It 
wasn’t believing the worst about people that hurt him; it was not 
being able any longer to believe the best that was so upsetting. 

Everywhere greed! 

Eben Fairway was nothing to anyone; it was only what might 
be gotten out of him that mattered—what business favors and 
concessions, what bank-deposits, what houses and lots, or jewels, 
what fees or tips. Everywhere self, self—grasping self. Disinter- 
estedness? No, everybody bore the taint. The waiter from whom 
he had just ordered his dinner was a fair sample. In Eben Fair- 
way he had no interest; he cared nothing for Eben’s aspirations 
or his well-being. Yet he had simulated care. He had made it 
seem as if nothing mattered to him save Eben’s dining well, save 
having the sauce right with the fish, and the salad piquant. The 
tip! That was all. Poor devil of a waiter, he couldn’t help it; 
he made his living by such sycophancy. But everyone was cor- 
rupted. If a little girl picked up one’s hat blown off by the wind 
(as one had his that morning), she looked confidently for a nickel. 
If you spoke pleasantly to a man for three days running, the fourth 
he asked you for a job or a tip on the market. A rotten world! 
Money had infected it. Even his own people, his own blood— 

At the moment when the woman came up to his table, which was 
well back in the room, half sheltered from view, Eben Fairway 
was unquestionably a cynical and passive anarchist. 

She was a young woman,—she might have been twenty-six, 
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though she didn’t look it,—modishly dressed, slim and very hand- 
some. He did not know her. Nevertheless she smiled and mur- 
mured, as he got to his feet with a belated gallantry: “Should you 
mind—if I sat here?” 

“On the contrary,” said Eben, “I should be very glad.” 

She sank into the chair opposite him. Eben scrutinized her de- 
liberately. A fair, apple-blossom skin that might be nature’s and 
not art’s; hair light-brown, fine-spun but abundant; eyes gold- 
brown, wide and candid; an excellent nose and a mouth not much 
inferior. Her features were not regular, but they were much bet- 
ter than regular ones could have been. Altogether, a beautiful 
girl. And so evidently “nice.” 

She flushed under his gaze; then she asked with a smile, and 
just a tinge of challenge: 

“Well, what do you make of me?” 

Eben laughed. “Only one thing—that I ought to remember 
you, and don’t. It’s stupid of me, but I don’t.” 

“That’s lovely of you. Only I can’t save myself through that 
loophole. It’s not at all stupid of you, because you don’t know 
me.” 

“No?” Eben caught the waiter’s eye and said to him: “I'd 
given up expecting the lady, but she has come, after all. You 
may-—unless you object?” he deferred to her. 

“No.” 

“You may duplicate my order.” 

“And now,” he asked, “why?” 

“I’m frightfully embarrassed,” she said, with evident sincerity. 
“Honestly, I’m frightened. You see, I’ve never done anything 
like this before.” 

“That’s obvious,” 
afraid.” 

“Needn’t IP Really?” 

“Not of me.” 


commented Eben. “But you needn’t be 
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“Then I shall tell you: I saw you from the en- 
trance, and you were alone, and you didn’t seem to 
like your own company. You looked very cynical— 
but rather nice—and somehow lonely. And I was 
lonely too. I don’t know a soul in the city—I’m here 
shopping, and—and I didn’t intend you should pay 
for my dinner! You understand that? I’m not— 





“It’s so very evident that you're not, that you needn’t specify 
what you're not!” suggested Eben pleasantly. “Shall I tell you 
what I think?” - 

“If it isn’t—” 

“Oh, it isn’t! I think you’re some suburbanite’s nice daugh- 
ter, and you were lonely and bored, and maybe you’d been read- 
ing some of the magazine stories that seem to run everlastingly 
to this sort of thing, and you’d thought it would be a lark to try 
it, and you had a sudden dash of courage to-night, and very inno- 
cently you did! That’s what I think. And may I add that I’m 
glad you chanced upon me, quite aside from the pleasure it’s sure 
to give me? Because I’ve no idea it would work out—in all 
cases.” 

“Oh, I’m sure it wouldn’t! And I picked you very carefully.” 

“For a cavalier for the evening?” 

“Tf you—” 

“Tf I ring true? Very well. Ishall try. Because you were right 
about my being lonely, and cynical. I’ve been through things lately 
that leave a bad taste in the mouth. I was sitting here looking at 
these people, and thinking they all had their price—and things of 
that sort. You see, I’ve a good deal of money, but it’s never 
got me very much pleasure—and next to no fellowship. Having 
money seems to put everything on the money basis. 

“I’m in town getting away from business for ten days or so— 
getting a much-needed change, my physician says, though there’s 
nothing wrong with me at all. And I’m not having any fun at it. 

“I was lonely. But not for anyone that I knew. I might find 
company, I was thinking—don’t be annoyed with me; I might 
have bought it. Money will buy anything, they say. But they’re 
wrong; I was thinking that it wouldn’t buy the kind of company 
I'd care about. True, I know some men here in a business way. 
But they don’t interest me. And if I called on them, I'd feel 
under obligations to pay for their hospitality. Now you come, not 
asking anything—” 

“Why, yes. I'm asking to share your—” 

“That!” said Eben. “And I hope you know what you're about, 
because frankly, unless my guess was right, I don’t! However, 
I sha’n’t worry about you. I suppose I’m old enough to be your 
father—” 

“T’m twenty-five,” she declared. 

“And I,” said Eben smiling, “am all of forty-five. So, though 
I shouldn’t, I’m going to let you stay. If I didn’t, you know, 
I’m afraid you might try again, and pick some younger and hand- 
somer man, who really wouldn’t be half as good a choice.” 

She laughed. 

“So I shall ask you to be my guest, not only for dinner—for 
which, of course, I shall pay, because the money is nothing what- 
ever to me—and afterward, if you will, for something else. Just 
whatever you wish. I’ve looked at the papers. We have vaude- 
ville, stock and a visiting symphony orchestra, I believe.” 

“Have you a choice? Because, if you haven’t—I live in a small 
town; I have so few chances to hear good music.” 

“Good,” acquiesced Eben. “The orchestra, then, Miss—Mrs.— 
what am I to call you?” 

“Need names matter? Can’t we get along without them?” 

“They’re so very handy, though,” said Eben, laughing at her. 
“T can’t say ‘You.’ And it needn’t, you know, be your real name.”’ 

“That’s true. You may call me Mrs. Perry.” 

“Mrs. Perry?” 

“Yes. Because I’m a married woman. And I’m going to be 
perfectly shameless.and admit that I love my husband. And 
this—” 

“Ts an interlude,” said Eben. 

“An interlude,” she confirmed, and then, flushing, “—a Platonic 
interlude.” 

“Why, yes—that, certainly!” said Eben, laughing again. “Then 
you might call me Mr. Plato!” 

She looked at him doubtfully. 

“Don’t!” said Eben. “I fully understand, Mrs. Perry. There’s 
to be nothing of the amourette about this. It’s to be strictly an 
agreement between two perfectly proper people, who met im- 
properly, as it happens, but might just as well have met in a mutual 
friend’s drawing-room. And there’s to be sober talk, and a staid 
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symphony,—Brahms, I believe,—and we'll keep the bugaboos of 
loneliness, as well as those of impropriety, away from each other 
until—oh, eleven o'clock, perhaps!” 

She flushed. 

“It’s all right, of course,” he reassured her teasingly. “Only 
my dear Mrs. Ferry, if it was really romance you started out for. 
you'll never find it with all these restrictions! Romance is the 
wildest, shyest, freest bird of all the feathered creatures.” 

“You're making fun of me! I can’t blame you—it does sound 
ge Saati But I don’t believe I mind—if you'll stand 
or it?” 

“I? It’s precisely the sort of thing I should choose, Mrs. Perry, 
I’m forty-five. I’m reasonably sophisticated, but I’m not at all 
what you'd call gay. I’ve never cared for gay company. If | 
had—well, there’s no end of gay company to be had, if you've well- 
lined pockets. On the other hand, you are the sort of woman | 
couldn’t meet, save by a miracle, outside your own particular 
orbit. I like to talk. I’m fond of music, even Brahms; and 
vaudeville would bore me, and stock would do no better. Even 
you yourself, delightful as you might be to the eye, would bore 
me, probably, if you were flirtatious and flapperish. Oh, I’m well 
pleased, I assure you! If there’s flirtation, you'll have ¢o begin 
it. I shall recognize my cue if it comes—no more! There— 
could I speak to you any fairer than that?” 

“I don’t see how you could,” she said, twinkling nicely at him. 
“Only—I know you’re making fun of me, Mr. Plato!” 

“The prerogative of my years!” said Eben. ‘And I’m in your 
debt for having some one so nice to laugh at. And now shall the 
game begin?” 

She nodded. “TI don’t believe I did make a mistake, did I?” 

“Indeed, no!” exclaimed Eben. “I’m going to try desperately 
to prove that to you. I’ve been told—base flattery, maybe— 
that I can be entertaining, if I try. I— Here's the soup.” 

Besides, he reflected, as the 
dinner went on admirably, 
there’s romance of all kinds, 
attenuated as well as heavy. 
Platonic romance? Might be 
even that! 

To tell the truth, the mere 
happening had been more or 
less of a romance for him. 
No woman had ever done 
this sort of thing with him. 
He wondered idly and dis- 
appointedly sometimes why 
none had, when he _ hear 
other men speaking of such 
occurrences, or when he read 
of them. And he had come 
finally to the conclusion that 
they were lying, those men, 
or they weren’t so fastidious 
in their choice of women as 
he was. He had a weakness 
for nice women. He didn't 
pride himself on that. He 
simply recognized it. 

And no “nice” woman ever 
had accosted him or looked 
at him as if consenting to his 
accosting her. On trains, on 
shipboard, almost anywhere, 
there had been opportunities 
in plenty—which had never 
come to anything. Did he 
look different from other 
men? Or dangerous? Or 
too old? True, he was forty- 
five, but he didn’t look it. 
And other men, older, obvi- 
ously more dangerous— No, 
it couldn’t be that. In the 
end he thought the men 
either liars or fools. 

And now it had happened 
to him. A perfectly nice 
woman, too! Years and 
years younger than he, and 
handsome. A woman with 
whom he wouldn’t have 


She smiled and murmured: “Should 
you mind—if I sat here?” 
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minded carrying on a flirtation, for all his fastidiousness. But 
properly married and in love with her husband—some impudent 
young cub without the wit to appreciate her, no doubt! 

For she was worth appreciation, he saw almost at once, upon 
other scores than that of her beauty. He forgot his cynicism 
and his hurts. In the interest of the adventure, mild though it 
promised to be, and in the surge of the fine music, he forgot all 
save the golden, fleeting, present moment. It seemed an evening 
distressingly short. 

“Where shall I take you?” he asked as they entered their cab. 

“To my hotel, I think,” she said after a moment of hesitation. 

“And that is?” 

She gave him an address upon a quiet side-street. 
with her into the lobby. 

“I’m in your debt,—awfully,—Mrs. Perry,” he said sincerely. 
“You’ve saved me a most damnable evening chewing the bitter 
cud of reflection. You’ve given me something for nothing, and 
that— 

“You depreciate your own charms, Mr. Plato!” she said with 
a bright, mocking smile. “You—do you know, if I had known— 
No, that’s silly!’ I only wanted to say, I’m rather ashamed now 
of my restrictions! I insisted upon playing the game with new 
rules of my own. And I needn’t have.” 

“Meaning?” 

“That I’m not sure, after all, that I should have minded a 
little mild flirtation,” she laughed. “Only you’re not to take that 
as an invitation!” 

“I sha’n’t. I take it as meaning I haven’t fallen short. You're 
stopping here, you say?” 

“Yes, for a week or so.” 

“Then need it end with to-night? I'll leave myself on suffer- 
ance. You'll have only to dismiss me, and I'll go. Are you too 
busy?” 

“I shop mornings. But afternoons and evenings I’m free.” 

“Then why not?” 


He went 


She looked at him, doubtful but not unacquiescent. “What 
do you think of me, I wonder?” she asked. 

“Unfair!” said Eben promptly. “This is strictly a Platonic 
interlude. You’ve forbidden me—” 

“Ah, but I’m asking, you see!” 

“I think— But no, I sha’n’t tell you—at least, not yet. You're 
going to lunch with me to-morrow, at one?” 

“I—yes! Good night.” 

She gave his hand a firm, warm grasp. He stood looking afte: 
her for a moment. He reflected that she was very indiscreet. 
He liked it. Maybe it was not indiscretion; maybe she trusted 
him with a sure instinct. For of course he had only to walk to 
the office desk and find her name. He laughed and turned and 
went out into the street. Either way, whether it was indiscre- 
tion or trust, he’d play her game. Her name didn’t matter, or her 
town. It would be, it must be, an interlude. He was as deter- 
mined about that as she 

It was ten days later, and their last evening together, that they 
coasted along the shores of Bohemia and incidentally, rather too 
close to the borders of the disreputable. It was interesting chiefly 
as it showed Eben Fairway’s utter appreciation of her “nice- 
ness.” 

They had got no farther than salad when there was dancing 
and singing, if one cared to call it that, to which Eben, alone, 
might have listened undisturbed; but he caught the faint flush on 
Mrs. Perry’s cheeks and felt his own answering hotly. He tried 
for a moment to ignore the insistent suggestiveness of the song, 
and somehow couldn’t. His ~ 
gorge rose. He was no 
prude, but there was such 
a thing as decency! The 
other diners didn’t appear 
to mind at all. De gusti- 
bus! He minded a lot. 

What he got for slumming, 
that’s all! 


At the moment when the woman came up to his table, Eben Fairway was 


unquestionably a cynical and passive anarchist. 


He did not know her. 
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“No—no!”’ said Eben. “I played 
fair. I left the city, not knowing 
you, but I found out just afterward.” 





He rose and looked at Mrs. Perry. 

“Come!” he said roughly. “Let’s get out of here. 
what I was bringing you to. I’m no end sorry for it.” 

She got to her feet, embarrassed a little, but amused too. 
“Oh, it’s ail right,” she said. “I didn’t blame you.” 

“It’s not all right,” he said heavily. Then he flung a bill on 
the table to pay for their uneaten food, and seized his companion’s 
wrap and her arm, and marched stiffly out. 

“T was a fool,’ he said when they reached the sidewalk. “I 
thought after so many quiet evenings this might be amusing.” 

She laughed. “You're an awfully nice man, aren’t you? I 
thought, too, it would be amusing. It’s not at all your fault 
that the place happened to be just a little too rowdy to please 
us, and I wish you’d stop blaming yourself.” 

She went off in a gale of merriment. “You know, I've seen 
lots more objectionable things than that song-and-dance in vaude- 
ville—not that I pretend to like it. Only I didn’t get up and go 
out. And with dinner only begun— I’m so hungry, too, and 
the food was good, and maybe the rest would have been perfectly 
all right. You are the cavalier sans reproche, aren’t you! I’m 
glad.” 

Eben felt his heat leaving him. “No, it’s not that exactly, and 
it’s not altogether on your account. The world’s ful! enough 
of shabby and mean things; and I’ve seen my share of them. 
But suddenly it came over me, inside there, that I couldn't 
spoil this with anything like that. There’s been nothing mean 
or shabby about our interlude. It has been one of the very few 
passages in my life that hasn’t been marred by something dis- 
cordant. And if I’ve a shopworn soul, it hasn’t been altogether 
from choice. I like you; I’m not sure it isn’t a good thing we're 
separating to-morrow, because I’m afraid I should shortly become 
sentimental about you. And to have our last evening contam- 
inated with that in there—no!” 

She put her hand on his arm and gave it a little squeeze. “I 


I'd no idea 
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/ don’t know whether a nice woman 
ought to feel or say such a thing or 
not; but if it weren’t for Harry, I’m 
not sure I couldn’t become senti- 


i | mental too! You've been nice— 
A Z you’ve been perfect. You're a very 

j clever man, too, and if it came to 
playing the other game, I’m afraid 
_/ you'd be too clever for me.” 
Then with a faint laugh she 
brushed that away. “You know, 
I’m dreadfully hungry! What I've 
had has just—tantalized me!” 

“Of course,’’ cried Eben, 
“Come!” 

Eben was leaving at three the next 
afternoon for his Kentown factory, 
where there were certain reorganiza- 
tion problems to be considered, and 
they lunched where they had dined 
on the first evening. When he real- 
ized that the moments were running 
short, he asked her, leaning across 
the table, if he might make her a 
present. 

She shook her head. 

“I feel,” said he, “as if I should 
like to give you something—some- 
thing handsome. I was really facing 
a serious crisis in my life when you 
spoke to me. And I was getting a 
distorted conception of things fixed 
in my mind. I don’t think I should 
have oriented myself, except for you 
—no, I’m sure I shouldn’t. And I’m 
grateful. It isn’t merely the pleasure 
of the last ten days, you see, though 
that has been considerable. It’s what 
lies deeper than that. You have 
done a great deal for me. And I 
feel that I’d like to even scores by 
doing something for you that would 
give you pleasure. I should like to 
give you something, perhaps, to re- 
mind you of what you have done for 
me—that much, at least.” 

She smiled. ‘How good you are! 
Ill take a book if you wish.” 

“Only a book?” 

“It’s quite enough.” 

“And there’s nothing, either, that I can do for you? 
wretchedly in your debt.” 

There might have been the faintest hesitation in her manner, 
but it was too little to be recognized surely. 

“There’s—no, there’s nothing.” 

They had barely time to go out to a book-shop and select a 
volume of Wells, and to go to her hotel. In the drawing-room 
there, deserted at that hour, they said good-by. At the door 
Eben turned and came back. He took a card from his case and 
hastily penciled something upon it. 

“This,” he said, “is my name. 
But if ever you need a friend—tell me. 


I'm 


You needn’t tell me yours. 
You can depend upon 


me. 

She folded it into her hand without looking at it. Then, blushing 
furiously, she said: 

“Wait—a moment. I want to tell you—how wonderful I think 
you are. I didn’t suppose, really, that there was a man on earth 
who, under such circumstances, would do as you have done. 
Maybe Harry— But then, he’s protected by being in love with 
me.” 

Suddenly, for one dizzy second, she put up her lips and kissed 
him. 

“There!” she cried confusedly. “That’s—good-fellowship! 
Only, I’m afraid I shall never tell Harry about it. I expect I’m 
not so sans reproche as you. Good-by. Now run—or you'll miss 
your train!” 

She pushed him through the door. When he had gone, she 
gave a short little laugh that had a dismayed note in it. 

“I think I’m a little fool,” she said half audibly. “When he 
would have, I’m sure. But no, I couldn’t ask him—and I never 
shali, now. And I’m through with diplomacy. Let Harry play 
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his own game. I hate being a quitter—only, how could I do 
otherwise?” 

And without looking at Eben Fairway’s card, she tore it into 
small bits and flung it into the fireplace. .... 

Eben Fairway reached Kentown about eight that evening, and 
Willis, the Kentown branch manager, met him at the station. 

“TI had your telegram,” said Willis, “and I arranged to have a 
meeting at my house at nine. If you don’t mind, we'll stop at 
Harry Macklin’s on the way. Harry has some of the books at 
home, working on them to have them ready for the meeting.” 

Eben didn’t mind, of course. A few moments later they got 
out at Macklin’s bungalow. 

“Nice young chap, Macklin,” said Willis, explaining. “Willing 
and rather clever.” 

Eben liked Macklin’s looks. The young man was of the aggres- 
sive, clean-cut type that he liked to have working. for him. 

While Willis put a few questions and got the books, Eben 
glanced about the Macklin parlor. In one corner there was a 
framed photograph, hanging on the wall, that caught his atten- 
tion. He got up from his chair and went closer to examine it. 
He stood before it until Willis and Macklin had finished their 
business. 

Then he said: “I was looking at this photograph. What a 
charming woman! Is she—”’ 

A quick glow of pleasure appeared on the young man’s face. 
“That is my wife, Mr. Fairway.” 

“Ah,” said Eben, smiling. ‘I think you are a very fortunate 
young man. She’s charming—charming!” 






















il i He rose and looked at Mrs. Perry. 
“Let’s get out of here. I’d no idea what I was bringing you to. 


wan next afternoon, as Eben was leaving town, he said to 
illis: 

“How about that young Macklin? Candidly, has he the stuff 
in him?” 

“I’m not sure—but I think he has.” 

“Good!” said Eben. “Eventually, Willis, you will have to 
come East to take charge. I can see things shaping that way. 
It may be two or three years, of course. In the meantime, I 
wish you’d push young Macklin. Move him up, if you can legiti- 
mately. Make him work like the devil. Try him out. See just 
what’s in him, will you?” 

“Tl be glad to,” said Willis cordially. “I’ve always liked him. 
Good-by.” 

“Good-by,” replied Eben. “I don’t suppose I shall be hack in 
Kentown for some time.” 

Eben was right. It was a full three years before he came to 
Kentown again, upon the occasion of Willis’ promotion to man- 
agement of the Eastern branch of the Fairway Company. 

It was characteristic of the good will and democracy of the 
Fairway Company and its employees that the largest hall in the 
town had been rented for the purpose of honoring Willis with a 
farewell banquet. 

“And for you, Mr. Fairway,” said the flustered master of cere- 
monies, “we’ve picked out, if you wont tell my wife, the hand- 
somest lady in town.” 

“That’s good of you,” said Eben, laughing. 

“You're to take in Mrs. Macklin, the wife of the new assistant 
manager. If you'll come to the parlors, I'll introduce you.” 

“I’ve met Mrs. Macklin before,” said Eben. “You say I'll 
find her in the parlors? Don’t bother—I’ll find: her myself.” 

She was sitting there when he entered the room, and she rose, 
smiling, to meet him. 

Eben Fairway bowed over her hand and said, straightening up: 
“T’m to take you in to dinner, Mrs. Macklin.” 

“But not just yet. Wont you sit here for a few minutes?” 

Then she said: “You don’t seem surprised, Mr. Fairway. And 
I had expected you would start melodramatically.” 

“Ah,” said Eben, laughing, “but you see, I’m not surprised. I’ve 
known—ever since—that Mrs. Perry was Mrs. Macklin.” 

“You’ve known—ever since!” she exclaimed. “Oh, then you 
must have—” 


“No—no!” said Eben. “I played (Continued on page 110) 





“Come!” he said roughly. 
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(A complete résumé of the earlier chapters) 


VAST transformation in Marion Fane’s circle of friends had 

been wrought by the war. Tom Dean enlisted as a private; 

- and Hope, Marion’s young sister, married him and went with him 
when he departed for his training-camp, to live near him until 
he should be sent abroad. India Cole became engrossed with war 
work and letters to Dr. Hugh Fullerton, now a first lieutenant. 
David Wharton became an aviator, and while Marion worried 
over him openly, another girl, who loved Wharton well but un- 
wisely, feared for him in secret. Horace Greeve, the intellectual 
of the little group, and something of a pacifist, sought solace in 
his books, for his weak body exempted him from military serv- 
ice. 

George Grandville, an employee of her father, became a mem- 
ber of the circle rather through necessity than from choice on 
Marion’s part—and George, with his thick glasses and his si- 
lence on matters military, was a mystery. Marion’s own patriot- 
ism craved an outlet, and at last, opposed by her family and friends 
but strangely encouraged by George Grandville, she sought and 
obtained employment making munitions in the factory of the 
James Creed Company. 

Marion found herself fitting very easily into the life at the 
factory, although at first it was hard to accustom herself to the 
changing routine of life occasioned by the alternate weekly shifts 
of day and night labor. By the time her identity became known 
to her employers, she had won promotion to the position of in- 
spector. Among the women at her table, Marion was surprised 
to find Mrs. Strohm, her mother’s seamstress, whose sentimen- 
talizing over the war, with her Teutonic name and the knowledge 
that she was one of the queer friends whose radical views Hor- 
ace Greeve was fond of quoting, caused her vague apprehen- 
sion. 

Soon came the news that Tom had been sent to France and 
that Hope was returning home. Soon also, eclipsing everything 
else in Marion’s mind, came the long-anticipated furlough of Da- 
vid Wharton. David was strangely preoccupied and troubled, and 
Marion, who had anticipated spending every moment that she 
could spare in his company, was hurt by his strange neglect. She 
came, by accident, on the solution of the problem of his attitude 
toward her when she walked to work one evening through the city 
park. David was sitting on a park bench with another girl, and 
overhearing intimate snatches of their conversation, Marion real- 
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ized that this girl had a prior right to David’s love. Suddenly, 
in a moment of clear-seeing, she recognized David Wharton for 
the cad that he was, and she knew-—with a great sense of free- 
dom—that she no longer loved him. 


CHAPTER XII 


ARION woke to the realization of a strange emptiness 
around her heart, as one sometimes wakes to a sense of 
pleasure, or a sorrow, for which there seems to be no reason. 

It was only when the maid told her that David Wharton was 
waiting for her in the little room that she remembered. For a 
moment she thought she would say that she would not see him; 
she could not bear the sound of his voice again. Not that it 
would hurt her, except for the terrible sense of shame when she 
remembered that she had offered herself to such a man: but she 
was so inexpressibly tired of David and love. She had spent so 
much, poured out her emotions so lavishly, and now her heart was 
empty. She wanted to forget David. 

But if she refused to see David now, he wouldn’t understand 
why and would come again. It would be necessary to see him 
just once. She must see him, if only to tell him that she no 
longer cared for him. She laughed at that. It was more than 
not caring. David didn’t even interest her any more. But she 
must see him once, and she must find out the name of the other 
girl, There should be no trouble on that score, she thought. 
David was not averse to mentioning women’s names. 

As she dressed, she remembered how she had waited alone for 
him, staying in town on the chance of seeing him, and he had 
pretended that duty kept him away. In reality he had been with 
this other girl. And he had lied to the other girl too. He had 
lied to everyone, even to himself 

David came -toward her smiling, his arms outstretched. How 
strange that she had never before observed how his smile stopped 
short just below his eyes! She held him away with her two 
hands. 

“Not now, David—it isn’t necessary.” 

The smile faded from his lips, and his arms dropped. 

“T don’t understand; what have I done now?” 

“You haven’t done anything, David, but—I think you'll be glad 
to know—I don’t love you any more, and I’m not heartbroken. 
I don’t feel sad at all. It’s a great relief not to love—” The 
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‘The little girl you saw —’’ David went on. “God knows I didn’t 
want her tolove me. If U married her, I’d only make her unhappy.” 
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exquisite agony of love lost made her throat ache, so that for a 
moment she could not speak. 

He resumed his seat, his dark eyes on her face—waiting. 

“T didn’t mean to eavesdrop, but I walked to work through the 
park, and saw you with a girl—” 

She could see the expression of relief and understanding come 
into his eyes. In another moment he would have been at her 
side, laughing away what he would have called foolish, jealous 
fancies, but she hurried on to explain. 

“T was going to turn back when I heard my 











war, the earnestness of work, the dissolution of love; but the 
face that looked back at her was the same she had always known: 
the same soft brown hair framed it; there were the same smooth 
pink cheeks and clear gray eyes, the rather thin-lipped mouth and 
round chin. She laughed, and her eyes filled with tears. It was 
a rotten world gone mad. It was well that one could work, and 
that Hope was coming home—Hope, who did not waste time 
analyzing; Hope, whose sane brown eyes looked out on the world 








name, and so I listened long enough to under- 
stand—everything. I’m not jealous; it’s just 
that I don’t care any more. I’m not interested, 
and” (she could not control the slight sarcasm 
in her voice) “you, who have been so pursued 
by women all your life, will be glad to be re- 
lieved of the burden of one aching heart. I don’t 
hate you. If you care to write when you get 
over there, I'll answer, just as I’d write to any 
man in uniform. I think if you could marry 
that little girl before you go, it would be a rather 
fine thing—for you. She’s not going to change as 
I have.” 

He was leaning forward now, his head buried 
in his hands in an attitude of tragic grief, as if 
he were being beaten down by her words. Could 
he never stop acting, even for a moment, she 
wondered. For that matter, was not she herself 
acting a bit—reveling in the “my love is dead” 
pose? Her love was dead, but was it David or 
her own vanity that had killed it? She waited 
indifferently for him to speak. 

“You don’t understand, Marion—a man’s life 
—my life. I know that I’m a rotter, but I’m 
trying to play the game. I didn’t intend to marry 
you, though it was a temptation. I was going to 
put it off until the last moment, and then run 
away, because I didn’t want to cheat you—I 
didn’t want to cheat anyone. If you'll wait, be 
patient with me just a bit longer— This war— 
Who knows? When I come out,—if I come out, 
—TI think I'll know what I want; I may find that 
I love you better than anything else in the 
world.” 

The vanity of the man, his seeming inability 
to grasp the truth that she no longer loved him, 
annoyed Marion into a desire really to hurt him 
if it were possible. 

“Tt’s you who don’t understand, David: I 
would be patient and wait, if I had anything or 
anyone to wait for; but I do not love you—I 








don’t think I shall ever love anyone. I’ve loved 
too much. That is what hurts—not that I have 
lost you, but that I have lost love itself, through 
you, and what you think or feel when you come 
out of the war is of no interest to me.” 

“T suppose you don’t think I’ve suffered too—suffered because 
I know I’ve hurt you. And Ella Strohm, the little girl you saw—” 
David went on. “God knows I didn’t want her to love me. I 
admired her because of her pluck. Her mother sews for a liv- 
ing, and Ella had to go to work when she was fourteen; she worked 
in a shop all day and went to business-school at night, and she’d 
never had any good times or any of the things other girls have 
had, and I never thought of anything except taking her about and 
amusing her—she was so easily amused, and so clever and brave. 
Perhaps I did say I loved her, but I never thought she’d care the 
way she does. If I married her, I’d only make her unhappy. I 
was born under a black star—” 

He was pacing up and down the room in an orgy of self-dramati- 
zation, and Marion was watching with uncondemning eyes, striv- 
ing to pierce into his brain and separate the real from the artifi- 
cial, and realizing for the first time that David himself did not 
know the genuine from the imitation emotions that thronged his 
drama-loving heart. 

“I’m going now, Marion—perhaps to death, perhaps to find 
the truth. Some day you'll understand. Good-by. And write 
to me; I'll need your letters.” 

He kissed her and was gone. 

A long mirror hung between two rows of bookshelves, and 
Marion stood in front of it, examining her face and trying to 
trace in it the changes that had come into her life—the tragedy of 


“ P 99 ° “ P 
I let you kiss me,’’ answered Marion, because I was tired and 
any other man in the world.’’ He stood quite rigid a moment. 


with no doubt as to what was real and what was false; Hope, who 
loved and hated with no question as to the justice and sanity of 
either emotion. 

And Marion had discovered the identity of the girl in the park 
without asking any questions—Ella Strohm, whose mother was 
a seamstress. Marion had always thought of Mrs. Strohm as being 
quite alone in the world. She must ask her if she had a daughter. 

Marion asked the question that night at the factory as soon 
as she was established at the work-table. Mrs. Strohm exhibited 
genuine pleasure, and her usually lackluster eyes lighted with 
enthusiasm. 

“Yes, indeed; my Ella is just twenty-one, and such a pretty girl 
and such a bright girl! But you must have seen her; she’s your 
father’s stenographer.” 

It was many seconds before Marion spoke again. She was 
trying to put this information with the other things she knew. 
The fact that Ella Strohm was her father’s stenographer seemed 
to make another link between them, seemed to add significance 
to the knowledge that she and Ella Strohm, strangers, shared 
between them. 

“No, I have never met her. 
Father’s office for years. It’s strange, isn’t it? 
know her, though. I must try to arrange it.” 

Mrs. Strohm went on to tell how very good Ella was, and how 
clever; and as the woman talked, she destroyed in Marion’s mind 


You know I haven’t been in 
I should like to 
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the last vestiges of admiration for David Wharton, and in its 
place there grew a great pity and admiration for Ella Strohm, 
who had worked to build a home for herself and for her mother, 
who had given so much to life and had asked so little in return. 
In contrast she herself seemed very small and selfish. 

It was toward morning that she looked up and saw Mr. Dakes 
beckoning to her from the opposite side of the long room. She 
left her work and went to him, wondering. 











crying, and it would have been the same with 


Then: ~I don't believe you. You love me.” 


“Go and get into your street-clothing without saying anything 
to anyone,” he instructed her. “Then leave by the east exit; 
you'll find a man from your father’s factory waiting for you 
there: there’s been an accident—no, no one killed. Try to 
keep calm, and hurry.” 

Marion hastened to follow instructions, her heart beating wildly. 
Her hands shook as she removed her overalls and cap and got 
into her ordinary dress. She could not make her way to George 
Grandville fast enough—her hands seemed so clumsy. The 
thought that the man outside could be anyone but George Grand- 
ville did not occur to her, and she manifested no surprise when 
he stepped out of her father’s car at the factory gate and helped 
her into the tonneau beside him. Another of George Grand- 
ville’s surprising discrepancies was that he never drove a car. 

“Ts Father hurt?” 

She tried to keep her voice steady. 

“He'll recover. I didn’t want to frighten you, but some one 
must tell Mrs. Fane, and I thought of you first. We took Mr. 
Fane to St. John’s Hospital. He’s still unconscious—” 

The unnatural calm of the last forty-eight hours suddenly 
broke in a storm of uncontrollable tears. This new tragedy fall- 
ing on a heart already overloaded with emotion broke down 
Marion’s last reserve. She knew that George Grandville would 
think her weak and hysterical, but she was beyond even a pre- 
tense of self-control. She felt his arms about her, and knew that 





her head was on his shoulder, that he kissed her and was whis- 
pering words of encouragement, that his arms about her were 
comforting, giving her a sense of rest and quiet that she had 
never known before. 

“T don’t know how I'll ever forgive myself. I don’t know how 
you'll ever forgive me. It was my fault. We’d both come back 
to the factory to oversee some important work. One of the men 
had brought in a sample of the new explosive to be used in mak- 

ing airplane bombs. It was still on his desk, the container 
open. I lighted my pipe and dropped the match into the 
explosive—I thought it was an ash tray. Mr. Fane threw 
himself across the desk against me with such force that I 
fell over backward as the flame from the explosive flashed 
u ’ 

Perhaps he felt her stiffen and grow cold as he talked, 
and himself withdrew his arms from about her; perhaps it 
was she who withdrew. She was not sure, but she was sitting 
as far away from him as possible now. It was all so im- 
possible. Her father was hurt, perhaps dying. because of 
the carelessness of this man whose arms had been around 
her, who had kissed her! She was consumed with anxiety 
about her father and with rage against herself because of her 
moment of weakness, when she had been kissed—she who 
was through with kisses. One moment of panic had bridged 
the reserve of months, and George Grandville had held her 
in his arms—he had kissed her. She heard his voice through 
the turmoil of her own thoughts. 

“The flame flashed up, igniting his clothing, and he is 
badly burned—his face and one arm and shoulder. The 
doctors think he’ll recover all right. 
touch his eyes. 
I can’t forgive myself. 
give me?” 

His hand reached out toward hers, but she drew away. 
For a moment she did not speak at all. 

“Are you taking me to the hospital?” she asked in a cold, 
strained voice. When he answered, it was in a dead, even 
tone from which every trace of emotion had gone. She 
wondered if she had hurt him, and hoped that she had. 

“Tf you can stand it,” he said. ‘“He’s still unconscious, 
but perhaps you’d better get home at once. I’m afraid 
the news will get out, and some one will telephone Mrs. 
Fane before you can reach her.” 

“T’'ll only stop a minute; I want to see with my own eyes 
that he’s all right.” 

“He’s anything but all right, but he’s alive.” 

They did not speak again, and she did not look at him, 
struggling to put the consciousness of his nearness out of 
her mind and to concentrate her thoughts on her father. 
A feeling of destiny and of resignation to destiny came to 
her. They were all pawns, even the man beside her. Yet 
this did not take away her feeling of resentment toward 
him, nor her scorn of herself. Despite her will, she looked 
at him, struggling to read what was going on behind the 
expressionless mask of his face. Why had he kissed her, 
she wondered. Kisses and love were not synonymous. 

She had learned that from David. For that matter, why had she 
let him kiss her? She experienced again the almost uncontrollable 
desire to tear away the heavy-lensed glasses that seemed to shield 
his thoughts from an inquisitive world. He turned toward her, 
and she hastily withdrew her glance. 

They sped on through the silent streets without speaking. each 
looking straight ahead, until they reached the hospital. There 
was no difficulty about gaining admittance, and the surgeon in 
charge led them to the room in which Mr. Fane was lying. 

Marion saw the look of relief on Grandville’s face when the 
nurse at the door of her father’s room said “All ready” and 
nodded assurance at the surgeon who was leading them in. Look- 
ing at the orderly bed and the clean white bandages on her father’s 
head and arm, she could guess how he had looked when Grand- 
ville had last seen him, and an uncontrollable shudder passed over 
her. She knelt beside the white bed. It seemed the most natural 
thing to do in her chastened mood. 

She thought of all her foolish fancies of the last months, 
her absorption in her love for David, of how her own life had 
seemed so full of drama and that of her mother and father and 
Hope commonplace and ordinary—and all the time they had been 
living real lives, and she had been just playing. She would change 
now. She would forget herself. She would put the past behind 
her, and her weakness of to-night. David, George Grandville, 
her father—they should all respect her. She would think of 


Thank God, it didn’t 
I don’t blame you for feeling as you do. 
Do you think you can ever for- 














Hope and her mother from now on, and forget her own silly 
troubles and ambitions. Perhaps she could help Ella Strohm too. 
The first thing was to go to her mother—she must keep calm 
for that. 
“Will he be conscious soon?” she asked the doctor. 
“T can’t say yet—he is quite badly burned. We'll do our best.” 
There was little comfort in his dry, professional voice, and 
she turned to Grand- 
ville, who was still wait- 
ing at the door. 
“Til go now,” she 
said to him, but she 
avoided meeting his 
eyes. 
He made no effort to 
talk to her, and to- 
gether they went out. 
Nor did they speak as 
they rode home; but 
when she alighted at 
her own door, he made 
a gesture as if he would 
have held out his hand 
to her again. 
“Tm sorry, Miss 
Fane—if you'll let me 
explain.” 
“There is nothing to 
explain. Thank you 
for coming for me. It 
will make it a little 
easier for Mother.” 
Before he could an- 
swer, she had left him. 
A sleepy maid opened 
the door, and she went 
inside. 


CHAPTER XIII 


RS. FANE did 
not break down 
under the shock of 
Marion’s news. Marion 
told the story of the 
accident in such a way 
that her mother would 
scarcely realize that her 
husband had been in- 
jured to save another 
man. Marion did not 
quite understand why 
she did this. She real- 
ized that her mother’s 
first instinct would be 
to blame George 
Grandville, just as she 
herself had done, and for some reason she wanted to protect him. 
Mrs. Fane dressed hurriedly and went at once to the hospital 
with the intention of staying there until after her husband 
regained consciousness, and it was definitely determined whether 
he was to live or die. Marion would have dissuaded her, but 
she realized that action, whether useful or not, was the best thing 
for her mother. For the second time that morning she was proud 
of the blood in her veins. She had expected hysteria, and her 
mother had not even shed tears. 

Borne up by excitement, she herself was unconscious of weari- 
ness. Her next task was to meet Hope. Marion saw her the 
moment she stepped from the train, slim and fragile like a golden 
poppy. Perhaps the brief separation had quickened Marion’s per- 
ceptions, for she was keenly conscious of her sister’s beauty and 
her dearness. With a little rush they were together, holding each 
other in a moment of sympathy and understanding. 

“I’m a war-widow, Marion dear; isn’t it funny—and horrid? 
I saw the ship sail—it was ghastly; but we were together a lot 
before he went, and that’s something. Now there’s nothing to do 
but wait for letters and read the casualty lists.” 

Her brown eyes were as sad as her mouth was smiling, and 
Marion waited, letting her chatter for a while before telling her 
own bad news. 


“We must send a telegram at 


once,” he said. ~What can we 


say? They'll think we’ve eloped.”’ 
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“You wouldn’t know Tom, Marion; he’s so brown and—ani| 
wonderful. I didn’t want to see him go—l don’t want to be 
patriotic at all. War is horrible—I think I’ll turn pacifist.” Her 
head went down on Marion’s shoulder to hide a sudden rush of 
tears. 

“Of course that’s silly,” she went on. “I couldn’t have mar- 
ried him at all if he hadn’t gone; I couldn’t love the sort of man 

who didn’t want to go 
—only, just for mo- 
ments sometimes, | 
think I’d let him be a 
slacker just to hav 
him_ back.” 

“He’ll come back, al! 
right,” comforted 
Marion. 

“Of course he will: 
but I want him now, 
and unchanged — he'll 
come back a stranger. 
They say war changes 
men. He wont come 
back the same Tom.” 

“Yes, he will; men 
don’t change in funda- 
mentals;s War may 
hurt weaklings, but it 
can only make men 
like Tom stronger and 
better.” 

Marion did not ask 
herself where she got 
the information _ that 
she gave out so confi- 
dently. She doubted if 
she could have spoken 
so convincingly to her- 
self; yet she felt sure 
that what she said was 
true. They were al- 
most home, and she 
must tell Hope before 
they reached the house. 

“I’m afraid home 
wont be the comforting 
place you_ expected, 
Hope,’’ she said. 
“Father was hurt at the 
factory last night, and 
he’s in the _ hospital. 
He'll get well—but just 
now he’s in St. John’s 
Hospital, and Mother’s 
there with him.” 

“Why didn’t you tell 
me?” 

“T have told, dear; 
we’ve only been to- 

gether five minutes, and I didn’t want to frighten you by telling 
you the first thing.” 

“How was he hurt?” 

“Just carelessness—he was burned; some explosive left in his 
office. No, not German work. George Grandville dropped a 
lighted match in it—says he thought it was an ash-tray. Of 
course, it was an accident, but it all seems so unnecessary when 
we have so many other things to bear. Father saw him drop. the 
match, and in pushing Grandville away, he got burned himself— 
his face and arm and shoulder. If he were in the army where he 
belongs, it wouldn’t have happened.” 

“Take me to the hospital—not home.” 

“That wouldn’t do any good—Mother’s there now; you prob- 
ably couldn’t even see him; and he’s not conscious—” 

“He’s dying, and you wont tell me—take me to him.” Her 
hands were on Marion’s arm, and she was weeping. 

“Stop crying this minute, and take your hands away from my 
arm if you don’t want another accident.” The strain of the 
night and the morning were beginning to tell, and Marion spoke 
in a sharp tone. 

Hope’s hands dropped, and she looked at her sister in amaze- 
ment, seeing for the first time her pallor and the sharp lines that 
lack of sleep and anxiety had drawn in her face. 


> 
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Please don’t get ill, 


“You’ve been up all night—you’ll be ill. 
Marion. That would be the last straw.” 

“Of course not—I’m never ill; and of course I was up all 
night. I was working at the Creed factory, and Mr. Grandville 
came and told me—about four o’clock, I think it was; then I 
went to the hospital and then home to tell Mother, and then to 
the train to meet you. I’ll go to bed as soon as we get some news 
from Father. Mother is sure to telephone soon.” 

Mrs. Fane did telephone an hour after they reached home. 
The surgeons held out every hope of Mr. Fane’s recovery “if 
complications did not arise.” He was sleeping now, and they 
expected him to be conscious when he woke. Mrs. Fane would 
remain at the hospital until then. She wanted Marion to tele- 
phone the Red Cross the reason of her absence, and she yielded to 
Hope’s entreaties to be allowed to come to the hospital also. 

Even after Hope had gone, Marion found it difficult to com- 
pose her mind to sleep; thoughts swarmed through her brain in 
endless succession: David and little Ella Strohm; George Grand- 
ville, who had kissed her; her mother must be suffering horribly; 
and Hope—she had been cross with Hope without reason. No 
wonder the child was hysterical; she had just come from seeing 
Tom sail—she loved Tom. And Ella Strohm, she sufiered also 
in a different way—even David was unhappy. All these people— 
she tried to fill the empty aching place in her heart with pity for 
the others, but always it was there as poignant as any tangible 
sorrow. If she could only go to sleep and forget it all for a 
few minutes! But there were so many things to do. She got out 
of bed and looked at herself in the mirror. It occurred to her 
that George Grandville had seen her looking like that, with white 
cheeks and staring eyes. She wondered again why she had let 
him kiss her, and why it had seened so natural that he should 
comfort her in her distress until he told her of his responsibility 
for her father’s accident. If George Grandville had been in uni- 
form, she wondered— She was shocked at the trend her thoughts 
were taking. One would not so easily forget a love that had 
hurt as her love for David had hurt her. 

She resisted an impulse to telephone the hospital again and 
went back to bed. She woke to hear Hope and India Cole talk- 
ing in the next room, and called to them. They came and sat 
down beside her on the bed. 

“Dad’s going to get well, and you can see him to-morrow; and 
Mr. Grandville was here and asked if you’d come to see him at 
the factory in the morning.” 

‘What time is it?’’ Marion asked. 

“Time you were dressing if you expect any dinner,” said India. 

“What does Mr. Grandville want to see you for?” asked Hope. 
“You must have grown quite intimate during my absence.” 

“T don’t know.” 

What could he want, and why ask her to come to the factory? 
Perhaps he didn’t think she would want to see him at the house 
again, 

“perhaps he wants you to take your father’s place at the fac- 
tory,” said India, ““—become an American Bertha Krupp. But I 
wont be jealous—I’m now a member of the National League for 


Women’s Service, and I began my course in chauffing to-day at 
the automobile school. It’s going to ruin my hands, but what 
care I for beautiful hands when there is no one left to hold them?” 

“T wish I could go with you, India.” 

“Yes, and leave me here all alone, with Dad in the hospital and 
Tom abroad,” said Hope, pouting. 

“Don’t worry; I can’t do it. There’s too much to be done 
here at home.” As if on the impulse of her words she got out 
of bed and began dressing. 

“The first thing I must do is telephone Mr. Creed and explain 
that I'll not be at work to-night—not that my work is of any 
importance, but I don’t want him to notice my absence and think 
I’m a quitter.” =i 

“That isn’t necessary; Mr. Creed telephoned here, and I told 
him that you wouldn’t be at the factory to-night,” said Hope. 
“By the way, you’ve got some letters; one from Horace, I think. 
I'll go down and get them for you.” 

“Has David Wharton sailed?” asked India when Hope had 
quitted the room. 

“TI think not; he’s at some flying-field in the South, but he sails 
soon. 

“Doesn’t he write to you?” asked India. 

“T don’t know; he’s only been gone a few days.” 

“Something has happened between you two. I know—so you 
might as well come across and tell me.” 

“Nothing happened between David and myself—that is, no 
quarrel or anything of that sort. I’ve discovered that I don’t 
love him as I thought I did, and I told him so; but we're still 
good friends. I think he’s very attractive, and of course I'll 
write to him if he writes to me, as long as he needs or wants my 
letters.” 

“That’s the only good thing I’ve heard in three weeks,” said 
Hope, who had entered while Marion was talking. “I might have 
known that it was silly of me to worry; your love-affairs always 
blow over if they’re given time. Now you can fall in love with 
George Grandville.” 

Marion looked at her with wide eyes; then a slow flush cov- 
ered her face, and she turned back to the mirror before which 
she was arranging her hair. 

“T would as soon think of loving old man Gregory as George 
Grandville! He’s not even in uniform, and his carelessness put 
Father in the hospital.” 

Marion decided to go to the hospital first and the factory after- 
ward. She was curious to find out what Grandville had to say 
to her, but she did not want to respond too quickly. Her talk 
with her father was very brief and left her both comforted and 
disturbed. He was awake and seemed very glad to see her. 

“Have you seen George to-day?” 

“No.” Why must he always be talking of George, she won- 
dered. 

“We've been talking things over, and we’ve decided that while 
I’m here it would be a good idea for you to take my place at 
the factory, at least to be the nominal head. You know, I’ve 
always been the real general manager, (Continued cn page go) 
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What on 
Broadway 


By BURNS 
MANTLE 


HEN Cosmo Hamilton first put his 
popular GREEN Book novel, 
“Scandal,” into play form, he submitted it 
to the Selwyns. The firm was divided as 
to its merits, but thought enough of it to 
risk a production. Organizing a company 
headed by Estelle Winwood and Warbur- 
ton Gamble, and calling the play “She 
Burnt Her Fingers,” they produced it in 
Washington and invited several other 
managers to have a look at it. The other 
managers, including Lee Shubert, were in 
complete agreement that it was not at all 
an attractive investment to them, and 
taking their judgment as being good, the 
Selwyns charged off their losses and sent 
the script back to Hamil- 
ton. 
Some weeks later 
Walter Hast, a 
London _soplay-pro- 
ducer, begged the 
author to write a 
play for him. Ham- 
ilton allowed that 
he would do even 
better than that— 
he would give 
him one al- 
ready writ- 
ten. Where- 
upon he 
turned over 
a new ver- 
sion of 
**Scandal.”’ 
Hast, not 
knowing the 
play had ever 
been tried out 
before in any 


form, also invited 
other managers to see 
the dress rehearsals 
in hopes that one or 
more of them would 
buy an interest and 
thus guarantee a 
tour for the play. 
But again the pros- 
pective backers 
backed away, Lee 
Shubert among 
them a second time, 
and still convinced 
the play had but 
little chance. Im- 
pressed by the en- 
thusiasm of Hast, 
however, Shubert 
agreed to take a 
twenty-five-per - cent 
interest if during 
the preliminary 
trials, which were 
to cover the two 
weeks demanded by 
the Actors’ Equity 
contract, the play 
gave signs of life— 
which it did not. 
About this time 
there was a mix-up 
in bookings at the 
Garrick Theater in 
Chicago. “Business 
Before Pleasure,” a 
Woods attraction, 
was transferred to 
the Woods Theater, 
in order that all its 
Photograph by Malcolm profits might be 
a kept in the one 
Elsie Janis as she theatrical family, 
and there was noth- 
ing left for the Gar- 
rick, and no worthy 
attraction that could 
be slipped in there for two or three 
weeks. To cover this period the Shu- 
berts decided to put “Scandal” in as 
a stop-gap and wired those instruc- 
tions to Hast. 

Meantime Hast, in an effort to 
save himself and keep his play go- 
ing, had sold fifty per cent of it to 
one man and fifteen per cent in 
five-per-cent bits to three others 
“Scandal” opened in Chicago, was 
practically an overnight success and 
played to over ten thousand dollars 
its first week. Thereupon the 
Shuberts promptly took over their 
twenty-five-per-cent interest, and 
Hast, with a sensational success on 
his hands, suddenly discovered him- 
self emerging from the small end or 

the horn with only ten per cent of his 
original investment left. 
\ Now, can any little boy tell me 
\ whether this experience is to be 
charged to the luck of the 
poem game, or to a lack of judg- 
ment in respect to the popu- 
lar values of an acted play? 


appears in a Lon- 
don revue. 


HE day after the cables had reported 
the meeting of King George of 
England and Al Woods of New York, which 
took place in the green-room of His Majesty’s theater, following 


es 


Constance and Faire Binney, who, it is prophesied, will the performance of “Uncle Sam” (the English “Friendly Ene- 
be the favorite ingenues on Broadway next season. mies”), I was in the Woods offices, talking with Martin Herman. 
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“Martin,” I asked, “what do you 
suppose Al said to the King?” 

“Said!” repeated Martin, who knows 
Al like a brother. “I know what he said: 
‘1’m glad Your Majesty liked the show,’ 
Al said, ‘but take it from me, kid, if you 
liked this one, wait till you see “Busi- 
ness Before Pleasure.” There’s a regu- 
jar show!’ That’s what he said.” 


S John Golden tells the story, he 
had no intention of taking the 
money, if he had won it. It was while 
he and Winchell! Smith were taking their 
ease at Palm Beach last winter. In 
New York both the Smith-Golden 
plays, “Lightnin’” and “Three Wise 
Fools,” were prospering and the Palm 
Beach vacation was inviting to their 
souls and restful to their codies. 
The blacks of the dining-room 
force were going to give their an- 
nual cake-walk. The winner, ac- 
cording to the ebony servitor who 
had been most liberally subsidized by 
Golden and was eager to serve him in conse- 
quence, had already been nominated. And, 
he suggested, if any gentleman thereabouts 
would like to win a little change, seeing that most 
of the guests usually did a little betting on the 
result of the contest, it behooved him to lay his 


Tessa Kosta, 
prima donna 
in “‘The 
Royal Vagabond.” 


At the left is Peggy 

Wood, who has added 

play- writing to her 
accomplishments. 





Photograph by Rice, Montreal 
wagers accordingly. Whereupon he whispered to John the name 
and number of the winner. 

The night of the cake-walk Smith and Golden were sittmg on 
the porch when the preliminary parade of cake-walkers 
danced by. 

“Bill,” suggested Golden carelessly, in the manner of one try- 
ing to think of something to pass the time away, “Bill, would 


you like to make a little bet on this 
thing?” 

“T—I, bet?” returned Smith, as one 
surprised at the very idea of such 
recklessness. ‘Not I!” 

“Tl pick the winner and give you 
the field,’ tempted Satan John. “I’m 
good at that sort of thing.” 

“You'll pick the winner, and give me 
the field?” demanded Smith. 

“For even money—the winner against 
the field.” 

“You're on.” 

“How much?” 

“For five hundred dollars.” 

“Good!” 
Golden named his selection; 
Florenz Ziegield was made wit- 
ness to the bet, and the subject 
was dropped. When the music 
indicated that the cake-walk was 
about to begin, Smith and Zieg- 
feld arose and started toward the 
ballroom. 
“You don’t have to 
thing,” called Golden. 
“Oh, yes, we do,” replied Smith. 
“But they’re all alike. Wait here. 

You'll hear about the winner soon 

enough.” 

“But,” explained Smith, “Flo and I 
are the judges.” 

“Mygawd, my ducats!” wailed Gol- 

den. And the sea-gulls laughed at him. 


watch the 


Grace Fisher, cousin of the artist and a one- 
time model, who has struck out for the stage. 


Photographs by 
Campbell Studio, 
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SEE before me a whole row of minor and major celebrities, 

insistently demanding their rights to figure in the Broad- 
way gossip of the month. The dear children are so eager not to 
be overlooked. 

There is a post-card photo of Elsie Janis all the way from 
London, a souvenir of her appearance in a revue over there, and 
a promise that she is coming home soon, first to rest and rest and 
rest at her place up the Hudson, and then to de = bit of work 
over here. Of all the actors who went to Fra: - ‘o entertain 
the soldiers, Elsie appears to have been the mos: dopular. The 
boys speak of her most frequently in their letters. 

There is Peggy O'Neill, too. Peggy, it happens, after a year 
or so playing “Peg o’ My Heart” at the head of the Chicago 
company, is back in musical comedy, from the chorus of which 
she originally sprung. There was a comedy singing part in 
“Tumble In,” which the lady who tried it first could not quite 
fill, and so Peggy was given her chance, and scored. She was 
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in 39 East.” 
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Above is 
Tessa Kosta. 


Above is a pictire of 
Constance Binney as a 
dancer—before she was 
discovered as an actress. 
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who is described 
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“the leading 
blonde of the 
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y White, XS — Ye: gay O'Neil in “Tumble 
nae f ‘ ”*—wherein her gift for 
Trish comedy roles has won 
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born in Kildare, Ireland, where a lot of the Pegs come from, but 
she was “raised” in Buffalo, N. Y., and started careering at the 
La Salle Theater in Chicago. 


Ss Florence Reed. Florence has been playing Channing 
Pollock’s “Roads of Destiny,” and expects to resume with 
it next August. Meantime she is tied to one of those motion- 
picture contracts that guarantees her a thousand dollars a 
minute if she is on the ground, and threatens her with 
a jail sentence if she isn’t. She will act in pictures 
until the terms of the contract are fulfilled, and then 
trip back to her varied réle in the Pollock drama. 
There is Merle Maddern, too. Merle Maddern 
happens to be a niece of Mrs. Fiske and a cous- 
in of Emily Stevens. But she never boasts 
of it, or tries for positions on the strength of 
it. Being a capable actress on her own ac- 
count, she is quite content to paddle her 
own canoe. Just now she figures briefly but 
attractively in a dear little comedy called 
Tcl Bow,” playing a spirited Italian 
ady. 


1 


. & * 
® 


And Eve- 
lyn Gosneil! 
Evelyn’s 
pictures are the 
best excuse for 
remembering Evelyn. Being 
Swedish, according to the records, 
and born near Chicago, where the 
brisk breezes put color into her 
blond beauty, she has been much 
talked of on Broadway this win- 
ter. Incidentally she is playing 
one of the perturbed feminists of 
“Up in Mabel’s Room” with cen- 
siderably more art and a much 
clearer enunciation than most 
beauties command. 


ND there is Grace Fisher. 

Grace also has some claim to 
our recognition because of her 
pictures. It makes all the dif- 
ference in the world, so the 
photographers insist, whether or 
not the subject knows how to 
pose. Grace Fisher, being cousin 
to Harrison Fisher, artist, and 
his one-time model, naturally 
knows something of posing. 
Hence the pretty pictures. 
But on the other hand, could 
the pictures be pretty if 
Crace were not? No. She 
is playing a part this winter 
in “The Royal Vagabond,” 
and likes it much better than 
moce ing. She expects to go 
in for grand opera, her 
friends tell me, as soon as she 
can find the time. 

We have with us also, I 
see, one Ernest Truex, the 
well-known boy bridegrosm. 
For years the managers kept 
young Mr. Truex playing “kids.” He was small, he had a youth- 
ful face, and he was a corking boy actor. Even after he was 
married and had a couple of youngsters of his own, they still 
kept him playing the little fellows. Then, to thwart them, 
Ernest grew a mustache and refused to shave it off. Whereupon 
they began casting him for the réle of the bashful boy bride- 


Florence Reed has had to 

give up her part in Chan- 

ning Pollock’s “Roads of 

Destiny”? temporarily to 
act for the screen. 


, Campbell. 
2? Studio, 


groom, and he has been married to more heroines since then than 
any other leading man in the business. They just wont let him 
play anything else. Just now he is married to Edith Taliaferro 
in “Please Get Married,” and in trouble from the rise of the 
curtain to its fall. This summer he swears he will raise a beard, 
Bridegrooming is getting so on his nerves, he wants to be a 
wild Russian for a change. 


HE queries that arrive in the spring, troo-loo, are usually 
concerned with the chances of a maiden’s success on 

the stage, and how she should go about earning it. 
“Do you believe in dramatic schools?” “What in 
your opinion is the chief requisite of stage popu- 
larity?” “Should I come to New York?” “Can a 
good girl succeed on the stage and remain a good 

girl. My daughter—” 
They seldom vary. -A winter of theater-going 
seems to put into the heads of the new crop 
of buds the same ideas the old crop is dis- 
carding, or putting to the test, as the case 
may be. And there are no more satis- 
factory answers to-day than 
there were a year ago. 

“But look at the suc- 


cess of— 
“But me 

no but's,” it 
you please. I 

know more about these successes 

than you do, and what lies back 
of them, ‘“—and lies, and lies, 

and lies,” as the saying is. 

Barring an exception or two. 
no one of them was gasily won, 

and no one of them that was 

easily won will last. I know a 
youthful beauty whose face 

was her fortune for several sea- 

sons, and who was advanced, 
part by part, until last year she 

made the leading woman of a 
musical-comedy troupe, her 
name being spelled out in in- 
candescents as bright as the 
diamonds that flashed from 

her fingers and likewise hei 

throat. She could dance a 
little, sing somewhat less 
successfully than she coul| 

dance, and had some little 

talent as an actress. If she 

had worked and _ struggled 

long, she might have succeeded. 

The other day I asked about her. 
She was “out looking for a job,” they 
told me. And nobody wanted her. A 
star one season, a nobody the next— 
and she is still young and sti!l pretty. 
When Gaby Deslys came to Amer- 
ica, she had little to recommend her 
to anyone’s attention save the cabled 
reports of a scandal involving the 
youthful king of Portugal. She had 
little voice, little grace, little native 
talent, and she knew it. She knew, too. 
that once curiosity concerning her physical appearance was satis- 
fied, she would be through, so far as her success in America was 
concerned. Whereupon she began to study and to work; to re- 
hearse ten hours a day, to dance violently all those afternoons she 
was not appearing at a matinée, and then go on and play her part 
at night, was not at all unusual for her, with the result that now 
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the story of the Helene Sinnott, an understudy who will 
king’s pea rl probably play Fay Bainter’s part in 
coranagy Gags “East Is West” on tour next season, 
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mand an excel- mem Mrs. Fiske’s niece | 
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vues, and has a &, made her way on her ; 

reputation as an 4 i own merits. She At 
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XV7JHILE 
\V we are 
on the subject 
of youth and 
beauty, both as 
a help and a 
handicap, let’s 
give a line to 
Peggy Wood. 
Having done a 
part of what she 
hoped to do on 
the stage, she is 
now starting out 
all over again 
with the idea 
that some day 
she may be a 
successful play- 
wright. First, 
she wrote a one- 


act bit called @& , 

“The Flying \RaNtoy4me6- ee aa 
Prince,” which 

was staged last Frnest Truer, the champion bridegroom 


winter at one of 

he wae ae to of the current drama, has married half 
Now ‘she has a dozen heroines since he grew a mustache. 
written, in col- 

laboration with Samuel Merwin, the novelist, a full-length 
drama, and what is more, she has sold it to the Shuberts. 


ITTLE Constance Binney who, still in her teens, has 
just scored a success as the heroine of “39 East,” 
was helped to that success by adventitious circumstances. 
She is young and pretty; she has a pleasant voice and an 
attractive presence, and the “indefinable charm” that Adam 
included in the first criticism he wrote of the Garden 
players. But she succeeded because she worked for suc- 
cess. Unlike most young actresses, she did not keep Hiram 
K. Opportunity waiting when he called. She was dressed 
and ready, standing just back of the door, and she heard 
the first tap of his knuckles on the panel. 

From the day Constance and her younger sister Faire 
determined to try for stage careers, they have worked 
and studied like the original Trojan sisters, first in school 
in Philadelphia, later in Paris and London, and finally in 
the theater. As a result, when Constance contributed 
a bit to a charity entertainment a year ago, and Win- 
throp Ames happened to be in the audience, she not 


for the réle of the heroine in “39 
East” and was in despair. Two 
days later she was shouting for joy. 
She had found a little girl who could 
act as well as primp and make eyes 
and sigh for her chance. And so 
Constance Binney won success be- 
cause she had the will to work. 


N which connection I give you 

also Tessa Kosta, now prima 
donna of “The Royal Vagabond.” 
Through what experiences do 
you suppose this young woman 
advanced to her present success? 
T'll tell you: At five, in Salt 
Lake City, she was a child prod- 


only attracted, but compelled, his attention. He gave 
her a small part in “Saturday to Monday” the day he 
signed a three-year contract with her. But the play 
was one of those artistic affairs that make friends for 
the producer, but no money, and so he loaned Con- 
stance Binney to the “Oh, Lady! Lady!!” company. 
She was to do no more than sing and look sweet in 
the octet that furnishes the chorus background in the 
Princess Theater plays, but one day an emergency arose. 
The stage-manager needed a dancer—not any old kind 
of dancer, but a regularly trained, little-fairy type of 
dancer, equal to being a partner for the gifted Carl 
Randall. Out stepped Constance. She had _ studied 
dancing under several gentlemanly Bolshevists of elo- 
quent feet but unpronounceable names, and she knew 
how to dance. So she was given the place. 


Before she found Constance, Rachel Crothers, the author- 
producer, rehearsed no less than sixteen fair young ingénues Photograph by White, New York 


igy as a pianist; you know, per- 
haps, how much practicing that 
took. At fifteen she had played 
the leading réle in Tennyson’s 
“Princess” at school, and was 
headed for the stage with her 
teachers’ blessings upon her. At 
seventeen she took up dancing pro- 
fessionally, and it was as a dancer 
in Chicago that George Lederer, at 
that time the producer of “Mme. 
Sherry,” was attracted to her. “If 
you could sing as well as you can 
dance, I would let you play Sherry 
on the road next year,” said Led- 
erer. “I will,” replied Tessa. And 
straightway she studied till she got 
the chance. (Continued on page 88) 
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The four ears of the two little girls, who were thrilled at the unusual presence of a 
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young man customer, were wide open. Will you kindly,” said Kenton, send one of 

these smaller ladies to see if the dress can be procured in green trimmed with plums?” 
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TT“HE Marquise de Faulay, one 
of the belles of old Ver- 


sailles, once said: “There are wat; E. 
only two classifications among 
women. There are the women 


b] 


who attract men—and the others.” Our modern life may have 
caused the development of other subdivisions for femininity, but 
there is one thing which remains unchanged, that now as then 
women who belong to the Marquise’s first class belong there con- 
clusively and surely. The woman who attracts men can be hidden 
in a high tower, or buried away in a cavern, but her man will 
find her. This is one of the few true facts in our uncertain 
WOEGS, 5.<%,.0 

Evelyn Handayse sat before her little wicker breakfast table, 
one of the daintiest little figures imaginable. Her hand-embroi- 
dered muslin cap drooped pale blue ribbons over her bare, plump 
shoulders, her soft blond hair hung down in natural curls, and her 
pretty little pink toe-nails—that had their regular polishing from 
her French maid—shone through the open ribbon trellis-work 
of her boudoir slippers. 

Evelyn Handayse was not alone. 

On a child’s white-enameled high-chair opposite sat Ti-Ana-Ti- 
Ti-Ning-Ana, gleaming golden in the early summer sunshine, her 
wise little face uplifted expectantly, and a wee tip of pink tongue 
showing between her teeth. 

Ti-Ana-Ti-Ti-Ning-Ana was one of the most aristocratic little 
dogs in all the world. Her family tree was perfect and was 
rooted in high-born Pekingese antiquity so remote that no prying 
investigator had yet been able to find on it a bar-sinister—albeit her 
lineage had been traced as far back as the ghostlike figure of 
one of her remote grandmothers, who barked her little bark 
in the Ming period. 

This ancestral dog, one Pi-Da-To, came into China with a 
marauding Tartar prince and, wearing a jade collar set in soft 
gold, was one of his wedding gifts to a pure-blooded Chinese 
princess that loved him. 

No wonder Ti-Ana-Ti-Ti-Ning-Ana was proud! And indeed 
her gentle mistress had done nothing to teach her humility. 

Miss Evelyn told Tattna—for a combination of the little dog’s 
initials seemed the most comfortable mode of address—hourly 
that she was the fairest and best of dogs, fairer and better by 
far than any human Miss Evelyn knew, and proved the sincerity 
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of her praise by never letting her 
little pet out of reach of her 
pretty hand. She further proved 
it by having Tattna’s portrait 
painted by Agnes Scott, the fash- 
ionable dog-portrait painter, and by having the head of the por- 
trait reproduced as a sort of crest on her stationery, and even 
on each piece of her individual breakfast set, made especially 
at the quaint porcelain works at Quimper, the city of fairies, in 
Brittany. 

In this breakfast set, Tattna had also her own dishes, a small 
deep bowl for drink, and a shallow bowl for food, and Tattna— 
proud beastie—would sooner starve, her mistress said, than eat 
off any dish where her own sweet little face did not gradually 
reveal itself to her, as her pink tongue lapped up the food with 
ladylike decorum. 

To the waiting couple breakfast came, brought by Evelyn’s 
maid, who at that moment was alone with her in the Handayse 
apartment, Evelyn’s mother and her little brother having gone 
to the Far West for the boy’s health, and Evelyn being about 
to close up their house for the summer and go join them. 

For Evelyn there were strawberries, big and firm and beauti- 
ful, cream in a frosted silver jug, chocolate, served in a pot whose 
comfortable rotunda showed little Tattna’s portrait, and croissant 
rolls from the French baker. For Tattna there was a dish of 
very neatly chopped raw beef. 

Evelyn bit a strawberry. 

“Yum-yum!” she remarked eloquently. 
you don’t eat fruit!” 

Tattna, absorbed in a refined effort to eat her dish of meat 
as quickly as possible and yet avoid any criticism on her table 
manners, was inattentive, not even vouchsafing the little flick 
of her ear by which she sometimes seemed to indicate compre- 
hension of her mistress’ remarks. 

At this moment the telephone bell rang. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Evelyn, startled, for the ring had seemed to 
her to come upon the peaceful little scene with almost a vicious 
suddenness. There seemed something sinister about it. 

“Tt is the National Trust Company asking for you, Miss 
Evelyn,” said the maid. 

Evelyn got up and went to the instruraent, which was silver- 
plated to accord with the pale-tinted daintiness of her room. She 


“Tattna, what a pity 
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sat. before it a long time, saying little, her face slowly showing 
whiter and whiter beneath the soft ruffles of her lacy cap. 

“Oh!” she said. And then, after a moment, “But that’s not 
possible!” and “What shall we do?” and “Can’t you do some- 
thing?” and then “Oh!” again, and finally “Good-by,” in a queer, 
strained little voice. 

They she went back to her place and sat, her hands lax in her 
silky lap. Tattna, unperturbed, finished her breakfast, polished 
the bowl with her 
little pink tongue, and 
looked complacently 
at the little china dog 
in the inside of the 
dish. But Evelyn ate 
no more. 

A moment later 
there was another 
telephone ring, and 
said the maid, “It’s 
Madame Hatton, 

Miss Evelyn.” 

Mechanically Eve- 
lyn went again to the 
instrument. 

“Is that you, Miss 
Evelyn?” said a voice 
through the trans- 
mitter. 

“Yes.” 

“This is Madame 

Hatton, Miss Evelyn. 
Good morning. I 
called up to tell you 
that the white faille 
is ready for a fitting. 
You'll love it. It’s 
simply ravissante! 
Could you drop by 
this morning?” 

Evelyn _ hesitated. 
Then she asked, 
“Haven’t you seen 
the papers?” 

“What do you 
mean, Miss Evelyn?” 

“They say it’s an- 
nounced in them all. 

I haven’t seen them 
yet.” 

“You mean— Oh! 
My dear Miss Eve- 
lyn, is that-—” 

“Ves! All our 
money was with them. 
And I think you'll have to sell my dress to some one else.” 

And as she spoke, Evelyn’s eyes for the first time showed tears. 

Madame Hatton heard the tears in her voice. Madame Hat- 
ton was something more than a dressmaker to Evelyn. She had 
made all her dresses for five years, ever since her first long skirt, 
and had advised with the girl about that most important of sub- 
jects, the beautifying of her already beautiful person. 

“Miss Evelyn, I’m so sorry! I don’t believe it’s so bad as you 
think. Have the dress anyhow! Come see it this morning; it'll 
cheer you up.” 

“All right,” answered Evelyn through her tears. “I will. As 
soon as I’ve seen our lawyer and wired Mother, I'll come in.” 

It was twelve o’clock when Evelyn Handayse entered Madame 
Hatton’s establishment, which was one of the most exclusive and 
solidly aristocratic in New York. 

“Come into my little office,” said Madame Hatton, and led 
her favorite customer into the tiny room where had been planned 
the business campaigns on which the vast Hatton success was 
founded. 

Evelyn found something very soothing in the little chubby 
business woman’s sympathy, and confided in her as she might 
have done in an intimate friend. 

“Everything is lost, madame, and it’s specially dreadful because 
we've spent such a lot lately on account of Tommy’s illness. 
We’ve scarcely anything in reserve. We were counting on the 
July payment from the trust company, and now there wont be 
anything.” 


eMiss Evelyn told Tattna she was the fairest and best of dogs. 


“What do you propose to do?” 

“That’s what I don’t know,” answered Evelyn helplessly. Then 
straightening herself up, she added: “But I’ll have to think of 
something. You know how dear Mother is about business!” 

Madame nodded understandingly. 

“Mr. Haverill, our lawyer, suggested that all the furniture and 
things in the apartment be sold. He said they would fetch quite 
a lot. I wired Mother I would do this, and when I have the money 
I'll send it to her. Tommy must stay in 
Colorado. It’s his only chance!” 

“What will you do, my dear child?” 

“T expect I must work!” said Evelyn. 
As she spoke, she uttered a queer little 
grim chuckle at the quaint idea, for Eve- 
lyn Handayse did not belong to a set 
where young women were ever useful. 

“Work?” repeated Madame Hatton, 
realizing quite as clearly as Evelyn did 
the astoundingness of the scheme to a 
person of Evelyn’s traditions. ‘What 
would you do?” 

“Well—I don’t know. At Mr. Haver- 
ill’s office I saw a girl typewriting. I 
thought of that—but it’s very hard, isn't 
it? I don’t believe I could ever do it. 
And then I'd have to spell, and you know, 
Madame Hatton, that none of Miss 
Tooker’s girls ever can spell! She doesn't 
teach spelling!” 

Madame Hatton laughed. 
reflected a moment. 

“Might I make a suggestion, Miss Eve- 
yn? 

“Oh, if you only would!” 

“Well, my idea is always to try to 
make the most effective use of one’s ma- 
terial, whether with gowns or people 
You understand what I mean?” 

“Ves.” 

“You have certain special gifts that 
most other young women who are trying 
to earn money have not got. You have 
beauty, and chic, and a great taste in 
dress. Now, I think you should go into 
some business where these talents will 
help you, instead of into a business where 
they'll be no real use.” 

“Yes?” Evelyn said again, rather puz- 
zled. 

“Yes, I do! But when I make my sug- 
gestion, I am afraid you are going to be 
offended.” 

“Oh, no, I wont, Madame Hatton! I 
promise I wont.” 

“Well, then, my suggestion is that you come in here and work 
with me here in my showroom.” 

Evelyn Handayse was startled. 

“Don’t be annoyed, Miss Evelyn.” 

“Oh, it isn’t that! It’s just— Why, I think I am distressed 
at the idea that you believe I would be no real good anywhere, 
and you suggest this just because you want to help me,” blurted 
out the girl. 

“No, indeed! You are quite mistaken. You would be very 
useful to me. I have always felt the need of some one here who 
understood the customer’s point of view, who had lived their 
life, and knew all the little ins and outs which even I don’t under- 
stand, and which my sales-girls can’t so much as guess at. You'd 
be very useful to me, indeed, Miss Evelyn.” 

“You honestly want me, then?” 

“Ves, I do. And I believe it would be the best thing for you, 
too, Miss Evelyn. Unless you think that to be a stenographer 
would be—er—better socially?” 

Evelyn shook her head sadly. 

“T don’t think that part matters any more. Society is over 
for me, madame. I’d be pleased to start to work for you at once.” 


Then she 


T was amazing to Evelyn Handayse to see by how swift and 
easy a process every circumstance of her life altered. One day 
she had been surrounded by ribbons and chiffons, and soft scents 
and luxury; a few days later she found herself dressed in the 
chic black frock of a fashionable vendeuse working in Madame 
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Hatton’s showroom, her own home closed forever, the furniture 
sold, the resulting money already on its way to her mother, and 
she herself domiciled with little Tattna in a cheap furnished 
room in West Forty-fourth Street. 

It had all occurred at a season when New York was depopu- 
lated so far as Evelyn’s point of view was concerned; that is, all 
her acquaintances were out of the city, so that no one had been 
on hand to condole with her in her altered situation. Some proud 
impulse had kept her from writing to any of her friends to apprise 
them of her misfortunes, and of her consequent abandonment of 
her announced plan of spending the summer in Colorado. To 
her mother she had sent a fanciful message to the effect that she 
was designing dresses for Madame Hatton, and making plenty of 
money for all her needs. The result was that, just when she needed 
it most, Evelyn had with a sort of childish morbidness, shut her- 
self away from all sympathy. 

She worked well and conscientiously, but she was very un- 
happy. She felt herself to be the loneliest girl in New York, and 
she seemed to look forward to a friendless life, for she knew that 
the sort of people with whom alone she could now afford to asso- 
ciate would never please her, nor find her pleasing. 

The full horrid lonesomeness of her situation seemed to come 
over her all at once one late afternoon about a week after she 
had started with Madame Hatton, when on her way home from 
the shop she encountered for the first time since the catas- 
trophe a group of her former young friends. 
Drawn up before Sherry’s was a big blue auto- 
mobile containing a party of four young people 
all known to her, who had, she supposed, mo- 
tored in from some country place near New 
York for the afternoon. How far off and en- 
viable they seemed to her with their light clothes 
and gay badinage! Instinctively she shrank into 
a doorway and turned her face away from them. 

“Oh, I hope they wont see me!” she whispered 
to herself. “I couldn’t bear it if he saw me 
like this!” 

He was Edward Kenton, the owner of the car, 
and her prayer was granted, for he started the 
machine and moved away down the Avenue 
without so much as a glance in her direction. 

And at that, curiously enough, Evelyn felt 
worse than ever. A sharp prick went through 
her heart as she remembered how in Florida, the 
spring before, Kenton had been the fourth mem- 
ber of a motoring party given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Chamberlain, and how he and she had talked 
and flirted together in the lovely tropic setting 
of America’s garden spot. Since then he had 
been in Europe on business, whence he had sent 
her several little half-intimate notes that she had 
read and re-read with a young girl’s romantic 
eye. She had thought about Kenton a great deal. 

“And now I ama little clerk in a dressmaker’s, 
and he doesn’t even se@eme inthe street!” she 
said to herself, half in tears, forgetting that she 
had hidden away where he could not see her, 
and that he—along with all her other friends— 
imagined her to be comfortable in Colorado with 
her mother. 

That night little Tattna, behind whose wrin- 
kled forehead passed many puzzled questions 
about their change in circumstances, and who 
found the long hours when her mistress was ab- 
sent from her side very lonely, slept in Evelyn’s 
arms, and from time to time during the long 
night had occasion to shake little tear-drops off 
her ears—for Evelyn was very, very sad and 
sorry for herself. 

As is so often the case, poor Evelyn’s mood 
attracted, during the days that followed, a series 
of occurrences that served still further to depress 
her. 

One of these incidents would have seemed 
very comic to Evelyn, could it have happened 
a few weeks before. 

A young woman of a class that was not usually 
seen at Madame Hatton’s came in, escorted by 
a fat, middle-aged and greasy-looking man, evi- 
dently not her husband. 

While this young woman was absent, being 





— in one of the mirrored booths, the man sidled up to 
‘velyn, 

“You’d look well in one of them!” he said, indicating some 
dresses that had been shown to his companion. 

Evelyn was silent. 

The fat man moved closer, and rested his moist hand on her 
arm. 

“Care to go out some evening?” he whispered in her ear. 

Evelyn flushed and trembled. No one had ever so insulted 
her in her whole life. She realized how lonely, unprotected, 
even undignified was the situation she was in—a lady with all 
a lady’s softness forced into contact with sordid life, and lack- 
ing both convention’s shield of friends and family and position, 
and the working-girl’s power to defend herself by a brusque 
retort. One of the other girls she knew could have snubbed 
this man in expert style. 

All she could say was, “Please take your hand off my arm,” 
but it was sufficient, for, startled and abashed, the fat man drew 
away while wise Madame Hatton, who missed little, strolled by 
and suggested that Evelyn go and attend on a new arrival at 
the other end of the shop. 

This new arrival brought her further and greater distress. She 
was Miss Pauline Printon, a young girl known very slightly to 
Evelyn as a person of upstart parentage who had tried to force 
her way into Evelyn’s former set, using methods of self-advance- 

ment which had not at all appealed to the people she was 
trying to cultivate. Her reception had been chilly, with the 
sweet cool chilliness that well-bred young girls so well know 
how to employ, and when Pauline Printon saw Evelyn Han- 
dayse, the full and bitter remembrance of the snubbing came 
close on the heels of her first emotion, which was amazement 
at finding Evelyn acting as a shopgirl. 

“Good morning, Miss Handayse,” said she. 
know you were working here.” 

Evelyn bowed, and there followed as painful a quarter of 
an hour as poor Evelyn had ever suffered. 

Miss Printon, rioting in revenge on Evelyn, in whose per- 
son she seemed to feel that she was gathering together all her 
young enemies, was querulous and rude. She snapped at Eve- 
lyn and contradicted her, and showed herself a little bully 
of the most contemptible type. Finally she went so far as 
to call Madame Hatton to her side. (Continued on page 108) 


“I did not 
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Evelyn blushed. “Oh, please excuse me,” she said. “I 
did not mean to speak so abruptly, but I was startled.” 
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E went out as “amusement for the trenches.” I wasn’t 
really an amusement, but I helped the others to be. 

Mother started the idea. She came back to London at a 
rush and flung the suggestion into the theatrical world. 

“It is up to us,” she said with tremendous vehemence, “to do 
something to help, and to do it quickly. We're the buffoons 
of the world, and the world likes us and we like it, and I sup- 
pose we do it good, more or less. Let’s do the war good, if it’s 
possible. Anyway let’s go and try to make the boys forget, 
even if it’s only for five minutes.” 

Lots of “powers” demurred, there were endless difficulties 
before Mother got a permit, and then she had to collect her 
troupe. Everyone was going to pay his own way, and some of 
us hadn’t much pay to bring to the job. Mother, who always 
earned heaps, and spent heaps more, whirled across town in 
her car and sold most of her jewelry, and raised a really sub- 
stantial backing for us all. 

She worked in those days harder than the proverbial navvy, 
and she certainly put more soul inte her toil than even the most 
strenuous navvy ever could. She became another woman alto- 
gether; she stayed eager and impetuous and amusing, but her 
extravagance changed to unselfishness, because it was all for 
others, and her wild irresponsibility developed into a sort of 
electric current which urged the work along at a tremendous 
rate. She used to look at me and say: 

“Oh, Kit, why weren’t you a boy? 
soldier then.” 

Father had been in the army, and Mother went on: 

“Soldiers are dears, every one of them. I wonder where Colo- 
nel Walton is.” 

Colonel Walton had loved Mother utterly, but there hadn’t 
been a war on in those days, and Mother’s irresponsibility hadn’t 
changed to something lightning-keen, and helpful and real, and 
she had refused either to love him altogether and marry him, or 
give him up altogether. So he had just gone away to India. 

When everyone had finished predicting failure for our amuse- 
ment troupe, and the members had ceased to be ill, or else drop 
out, and we had collected costumes and cars to travel in, and 
permits for each one of us, we set sail, as it says in the fairy 
stories. It was in the early spring of 1915, and I don’t sup- 
pose anyone has forgotten the dreariness of those days; they 
were leaden gray from dawn till night, and it rained and was 
fiercely cold as well, and our men got frost-bite from standing 
in trenches half full of freezing water. It isn’t just pride of 


You could have been a 


love which makes me say that Mother went among them like a 
lovely streak of heart-warming flame. 
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OLIVE WADSLEY 


CHRISTIAN ‘DEANE’S adventures in ro- 
mance bring her, in this remarkable story, to 
the most dramatic situation of her whole career. 


R.L. LAMBDIN 


The soldier chauffeur she had had lent to her drove her nearer 
than he had been told to do, and Mother got out and went 
among the men while the shells roared overhead, and cut up 
the ground into great chasms almost under her feet. 

“Gee, boys!” she said to them. “That was some shell 

She laughed at them, with them, teased them, sang to them, 
fed them with chocolate and soup, gave away all that she had. 
‘ “To look at you is good enough for me,” one man said to 

er. 

“You'll be Irish like meself?” she asked him. 

He wasn’t; he was just English, which made his compliment 
all the more worth while! Anyway Mother kissed I don’t know 
low many of them “for their wives apd sweethearts, and kiddies.” 
She acted sometimes six times a day and then had to sleep in her 
car; she and I huddled together for warmth and drank coffee 
out of a thermos, and Mother laughed at the chilliness just as 
gayly as if it had really been a joke. 

Oh, that trip, and its bitter coldness, and its dreadful un- 
forgettable sights, and its loving kindness and gayety, forced 
and real, and its privations, and its happiness! Never were 
there such audiences, such applause. Some Tommies came for- 
ward nearly every time and offered shyly to do the music part. 

I remember one great big boy with a Yorkshire accent which 
seemed like something solid, it was so thick, standing up in a 
roofless barn, and playing “As Once in May” on the violin. No 
shells fell just for that little while, and the silence seemed like 
a blessing, falling gently as a caress falls on a bowed head. He 
played divinely and some one sang the words very softly while 
outside it rained, and not far away men were dying and agoniz- 
ing and plotting so that more agony might be. 


” 
! 


Come to my heart, that I once more enfold thee, 
As once in May— 


The boys’ faces were rapt, the tears ran down unchecked. 
The Yorkshire lad began to play “I Hear You Calling Me;” 
and the strain seemed to grow tenser, the emotion turned like 
a knife in your heart. Mother’s face was very white, but she 
sang on. 

Then a shell burst, and the wit of the regiment said slyly: 

“She’s come to fetch yer, Bill. Bertha’s landed outside; she’s 
tired o’ callin’ and nothing doin’!” 

Mother played bits from the Gilbert and Sullivan things, and 
“Peg o’ My Heart,” I believe, and “Mice and Men,” and scenes 
from Shakespeare—every conceivable thing she thought the boys 
would like. She had a way with them. Some people might 
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have said she seemed common when she cried 
“Cheero, boys!” and let them kiss her in thanks 
and answered their jokes with her own; but 
somehow she never was common—she had that 
great gift of being able to be utterly natural 
with a naturalness which made everyone else 
seem happy and free. She wore her loveliest 
clothes with quite mad recklessness, and had 
taken over scents galore, and fluffy chiffon wraps, 
and all kinds of very feminine, attractive 


I was there to dress her and look after her, 
but half the time I lost her! She would dash 
off wildly to some place, leaving orders for the 
troupe to follow, and when we got there, we 
would learn she had gone on to the next lot of 
rest billets to give a performance there because 
= men had come on a special errand to ask 

r. 

It was a “special errand” which landed 
Mother and me in the affair of the cottage. It 
was very nearly the last affair of our lives. 

Mother’s impetuosity led us into it—that, at 
least, and the worst fog I have ever known. 

It had rained for two days. Then a day of 
sudden extraordinary mildness came, and then, 
that night, the fog. We were due to return 
to Boulogne the next morning, and Mother was 
having a sort of wind-up rush all round. As 
dusk fell, the car’s works fell too, at least some 
bit of them, and Mother and I got out to wait; 
we walked to keep ourselves warm, and while 
we walked, the fog came down. 

“Never mind,” Mother said gayly, lighting a 
cigarette. “I know where we are. There is a 
chateau near here, where the French wounded are housed. 
played there on Tuesday, don’t you remember?” 

I didn’t remember that the chateau was in the locality where 
we happened to be, but one might as well argue with a baby as 
with Mother. She has a way of opening her eyes very widely 
and looking hurt when you argue with her, and she says re- 
proachfully : 
oe but darling, you must know I know what I am talking 
about!” 

In this instance the chateau in which the French wounded 
were lodged turned out to be a cottage which two German officers 
inhabited. Mother and I walked straight in unconcernedly; then 
we halted, dead. ° 

Mother spoke first, and she backed toward the open door, 
as we thought; but some one had closed it behind us, from the 
outside. 

The tallest officer said in French: “Good evening, dear lady.” 

I was watching him, and I saw him glance once at his friend, 
and then back to 
Mother. Mother said 
with cold civility: 

“My daughter and 
I have obviousty lost 
our way. I beg to 
make my adieux, 
gentlemen.” 

She turned to the 
door and tried the 
handle. The tall of- 
ficer ran forward. 

“Madame, your 
advent is, like that 
other of Scriptural 
fame, an angelic vis- 
itation! We cannot 
think, my friend 
and I, of letting you 
go so soon. Not at 
any rate until you have revealed to us the truth about yourself!” 

“T have told it, monsieur. My daughter and I have lost our 
way.” 

“Daughter!” the officer laughed. 

He looked amused and laughed until his monocle fell out. 

“Tt’s true,” I said clearly. 

“Then I don’t know which lady to congratulate first,” the 
officer said, bowing before us. 


We 


Mother whispered to me: “Don’t speak again, darling.” She 
was holding my hand very tightly in her own. 

I glanced at her. She had never looked so lovely. A gorgeous 
color flamed in her cheeks, and her eyes were brilliant; she looked 
alive and vital and beautiful and individual, and too attractive 
for words. She was wearing a great big rough coat over a black 
dress; the dress had a deep sailor collar of old lace, and against 
the soft white “V” of her throat her pearls, the one thing she 
hadn’t sold, shone like light. 

“We were about to dine,” the officer said. 
daughter must honor us.” 

He clapped his hand, and a soldier opened the one door and 
entered, locking it behind him. 

“Your sentry did not challenge us,” Mother said suddenly. 
“Then he must have—” She stopped, and the officer laughed 
a little under his breath. 

Mother laughed too, her eyes on his face. 

“Ah, well!” she said. “One is lucky to have found refuge 
with gentlemen!” 

The officer had taken our passports; he read them through, 
and then said, in English: 

“So it is true, you are the mother. But what a young mother,— 
only thirty-seven,—and what a lovely mother! And an actress, 
too. Why, I must have seen you in London!” 

His friend came up and took my coat from me; he too was 
young and smart, and he too laughed a lot. The servant began 
to lay a meal. It was just eight o’clock. 

The cottage had mud walls, but its comfort was undeniable. 
A fire burned brightly, there were pictures stuck upon the walls 
from French magazines, a piano stood in one corner, beds— 
real beds—were visible in the other room, there was a tablecloth 
and one brocade-covered chair, an Empire chair, all frail gilt, 
and rose color; obviously the furniture was loot. We 
sat down to a hot supper and there was champagne in mag- 
nums. 

“We do ourselves well?” the officer asked. “And I remember 
my English slang too, what?” 

He introduced himself and his friend as Captain Rosmer and 
Lieutenant Paul. The servant waited. 

Supper was not over till nine-thirty, and I was so dreadfully 
tired, I nearly fell asleep. Mother was holding my hand again, 
close to her side. Dimly I hear her voice saying: 

“If you will permit it, Captain Rosmer, I should like to go 
to bed. Kit and I are very tired.” 

I woke up at Captain Rosmer’s answer simply because Mother’s 
hand tightened so fiercely on mine. He said, rising: 


“You and your 
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“Oh, you mustn’t go yet, madame. We will have music yet 
and dancing. You can’t imagine what it means to poor 
solitary devils like ourselves to entertain two ladies unex- 
pectedly.” 

“Kit is very tired—” Mother said again, but her voice had 
changed. 

“aul, wake up your lovely partner,” Captain Rosmer said gayly. 
“She is your charge, for the moment. I’m going to put on the 
‘Chocolate Soldier Valse.’ ” 

As the gramophone began to whir preparatory to starting the 
valse, Mother said to me in a queer little whisper: 

“Darling, whatever sort of a fool I’ve been in my life, I have 
loved you truly, and whatever I ask you to do to-night, or as 
long as we are kept here, you are to do. You are all \ 
the baby I ever had, and to-night it seems a very, very \ 
little time since you lay against my heart.” 

Captain Rosmer came back. 

“Who’s speaking of hearts?” he queried hilariously. 

“A good subject, that, Paul, isn’t it, eh?” 

He began to sing the “Chocolate Soldier” song, the 

one about “My heart is yours—” 






The Yorkshire lad began to play 

“Tl Hear You Calling Me;” and 

the strain seemed to grow tenser. 

Mother’s face was very white, 
but she sang on. 


He looked deep into my eyes as he sang that, and held out his 
arms for me to dance with him. 

“I am neglected,” Mother laughed, and thrust her way be- 
tween us. 

Captain Rosmer roared with amusement, and whispered to her 
as they danced. I danced with Lieutenant Paul, who was shy 
and spoke English badly. I think he had had a little too much 
champagne or something, for he kept on muttering words I 
couldn’t understand. To avoid having to bend down I stared 
steadily up at the wooden ceiling and the opening to the loft. 

And for one second, outlined against the pitch darkness of the 
loft, I saw a face looking at me, and I saw too a patch of khaki 
uniform. I didn’t cry out, and I didn’t faint; I went on danc- 
ing, but I felt queer. I knew what people meant when they 
said the world spun around them. It spun around me; all my 
thoughts seemed to jostle in my miind, and yet I knew that if 
ever I must think clearly, sanely, it was now. 

The gramophone stopped, and Captain Rosmer bent over it 
to put_on another record. 

“Something sentimental,” he sai: “anc I dance this time with 
Miss Kit!” 





Lieutenant Paul was nodding where he lounged. Captain Ros- 
mer went across to him and jerked him upright, exclaiming at 
his sleepiness. 

“Too much champagne,” he said over his shoulder, and to 
Lieutenant Paul he added: “Gather ye rosebuds, Paul, my 
boy!” 

Mother came to me: 

“Oh, it’s that ankle again?” she said as if repeating. some 
remark of mine. I stared at her for a moment; then I remem- 
bered she had told me to take any cue from her. 

“Tsn’t it bad luck?” I said pathetically. 


“Any ankle so slim bad luck?” Captain Rosmer jested. “You 
quarrel with a kinj fate, Miss Kit!” 
“Oh, no!” Mother laughed back at him. ‘“Noth- 


ing so ungrateful! 
any more.” 

Captain Rosmer’s face changed oddly; it seemed 
to broaden and his. eyes half closed. 

“Then shall we sit out our dance in the nook 
upstairs?” he drawled. “Look, it’s all prepared for 
a sitting-out corner.” 

He had hold of my hands, and he pulled me 
gently toward the little ladder. 

The gramophone went on grinding out “Oh, You 
Beautiful Doll!” 

“I cannot console myself for being left with 
Lieutenant Paul,” Mother-called petulantly. 

Captain Rosmer blew a kiss toward her; she re- 
turned it gracefully, smiling. up full into his face. 

His foot sagged on the ladder, and I went on. 
To the accompaniment of another inane compli- 
ment to Mother, I heard a voice whisper: . 

“Get me a gun and I'll save the lot of us.” 

I glanced back. Captain Rosmer’s face was just 
below mine, and I saw the gleam of his teeth as he 
smiled; beyond him I saw Mother’s eyes. They 
held the strangest look, but she smiled at me in- 
stantly, the smile I knew so well, and she nodded 
gayly. On the gilt chair two revolvers lay. Lieu- 
tenant Paul nodded beside them. I wonder if 
mothers really do have special powers. I think 
easily they might, with regard to their children. I 
cannot explain what happened any more than I 
can tell why the moon shines, or the flowers grow. I only know 
Mother looked from me ‘to the revolvers and I knew as surely as 
1 knew I breathed that she meant to get one. 

In the loft, Captain Rosmer began to sing the “Doll” song; 
he slid an arm round me, and I hated him. 

From below, Mother sang too; she sang the air of the song 
and put her own words to it. 
waar anger him,” she sang, and then she added: “Don’t be 
afraid.” 

Captain Rosmer kissed me suddenly, and I stifled a cry of dis- 
gust. No one had kissed me since Robert had left me—Robert, 
who had sworn he loved me beyond all telling, and had then 
married some one else! I had a second’s remembrance of his 
swift kisses which had thrilled all my being with happiness and 
made me feel the most blessed beloved in all the world. I 
— to beat on Captain Rosmer’s face with my clenched 

sts. 

He was whispering half stupid, half passionate things to me, 
and then, abruptly, he stopped and leaned far forward; the lit- 
tle room was queerly silent; and I saw, leaning far to one side, 
the reason for the silence and for Captain Rosmer’s vicious , 
scrutiny. 

Mother was standing beside Lieutenant Paul} tying his wrists. 
He was drunk and asleep. A revolver was on the table, where 
she had placed it to be ready. 

“Mother,” I called to her, and as I did so, Captain Rosmer’s 
voice shot out. 

“Hands up,” he said. “I’ve got you covered.” 

A pistol, a little automatic shining thing, gleamed between his 
fingers. He rose, dragging me up with him. 

“So that was the game, was it?” he asked very softly, be- 
ginning to descend the ladder, pulling me down beside him. 
“That was it. So! Now we know where we are! If you touch 
that revolver, Madame the actress, I will shoot you, and you 
would rather not die—yet—isn’t it?” 

He pulled me round. 
“On Miss Kit’s account!” 
Mother stood beside the table. 


It’s only that Kit can’t dance 
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“Death isn’t a bit terrible really, Kit darling,” she said. “You 
understand, don’t you?” 

I did then. I hadn’t before. 

“Yes,” I said. 

Captain Rosmer said very smoothly: 

“There is no question of death for Miss Kit. 
nicer future—” 

Mother rushed to the door, to my amazement, and hammered 
on it, and slid down before its fastness and beat her hands to- 
gether in immensely good theatrical style. 

“Very pretty,” Captain Rosmer sneered. 

She turned and, still kneeling, implored his mercy, his pity, 
while tears streamed down her face. Lieutenant Paul stirred and 
sniggered. 

“I’m so afraid—so afraid!” Mother screamed suddenly, and 
she ran toward the ladder which led to the loft. 

“There’s no escape that way,” Rosmer said, “and no one’s 
dying to pursue you!” 


She deserves a 


OTHER peered down at him; her face was quite color- 
less now, and her lips shook. 

“Will you let us go—for the sake of your own mother—for 
the sake of chivalry—” she asked very low. 

Rosmer laughed stridently : 

“You can go now, madame. I’ve never believed in keeping 
withered flowers. I like ’em fresh with the dew on ’em.” 

Mother made the sign of the cross, and a bullet hit Rosmer 
clean between the eyes. He slid down, and his grasp was so 
tight, I slid to my knees, too. 

Paul staggered up, then fell back. The rain came suddenly 
like a fusillade on the cottage roof. The English boy spoke from 
the loft. 

“You two git clear,” he said, “the sentries’ll let you pass. 
The road’s open for you if you keep to the left.” 

Lieutenant Paul muttered and moved in his sleep. I freed 
myself and went across and stood below the ladder. 

Mother was smiling again. 

“We don’t want to lose you, but we think you ought to go,” 








she quoted gayly. “In fact, we wont go without you, and no 
plan that doesn’t include your escape would be entertained.” 

The boy looked at her, and grinned. 

“Put it there,” he said, stretching out a huge hand. “I'm 
from Canada where we’re used to girls sticking it pretty well, 
but I give you best, miss—ma’am—” He hesitated and blurted 
out: “I can’t get a grip on you being the mother. It seems 
plumb ridiculous.” 

“Are you Irish-Canadian?” Mother asked him at once, but he 
said: “Scotch.” 

“Then it’s more of a compliment then ever!” Mother saij 
delightedly. 

We laughed, we three, on the very brink of death. 

There were German soldiers outside and we'd killed a Ger- 
man officer, but somehow, there being three of us and one of us 
a British soldier made life seem different, better, more courageous 

“You'd best get a move on, ma’am,” the boy said, losing his 
gayety suddenly. “Walk on and never heed. There’s a key in 
the dead man’s pocket. No one’ll say anything to you, and when 
you're quite clear, maybe I'll make a shot at getting off.” 

He insisted, he ordered; and he turned us out at last. We 
each had a revolver. The stars were beginning to glimmer out 
it was dark, but not a thick darkness. No one challenged u:, 
and we walked on and on. 

“We must be safe now,” Mother said at last. 

And at that instant a voice directly behind us muttered hoarsel; 

“Get a move on.” 

We turned in a flash and saw the spiked helmet of a German. 
It came off with a flourish, and the Canadian boy said: 

“Rosmer’s done a bit of good dead, as he couldn’t when living!’ 

He was in the full kit of a German officer, and we laughe:! 
sillily together all of us, at our escape. 

By the wayside a vague outline was just visible. 
went across, and found it was a torn crucifix 

She knelt down and prayed. 

(“Pearls,” the next of these unusual stories by the gifted author 
of “Stolen Hours” and “Derelicts and Lovers,” will appear in 
the next, the July, issue of THE GREEN Book MAGAZINE.) 
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\ By WALTER 
\ JONES 


3 i? it awful, Irene?” 

“Positively, Mona, the poorest picture I ever saw in 
Pembina!” 

“He might just as well marry her in the third reel.” 

“And the automobile-race is faked.” 

“I.don’t think so much of Ian Oakleigh any more, since we 
found out he’s married.” 

“Look, honey, in the close-ups, his leading lady screens just like 
her face was flattened out against a wall, or something.’ 

“Let’s beat it to the Bon Ton for a mallow-mint.” 

“Wait till Addie Cline sings.” 

“That lemon! Why, you can hear her every Sunday at the 
Baptist Church.” 

“I bet she’ll sing Tosti’s ‘Good-by.’ ” 

“And flop on the high notes.” 

“Ssh! They’re throwing her slide now.” 

“Don’t you dare pinch me, or I'll giggle, and that snippy usher’l! 
begin looking at us again.” 

Mona and Irene settled down titteringly in their seats, while 
the Bijou’s silver-sheet flashed a brief announcement that the 
audience would next be favored by Miss Adelaide Cline, Pembina’s 
distinguished soloist, in a soprano rendition of “The Rosary,” by 
Ethelbert Nevin. Addie was tall and excessively thin—-she called 
herself svelte, and her voice had once been described by a local 
rhapsodist as of piercing sweetness. Years of lessons and anthem- 
ing had accelerated the piercing and soft-pedaled the sweetness. 

As her exit was followed by an apathetic smattering of applause, 
the girls left in disgust. ‘She hardly got a hand, even from the 
high-brows,’ commented Mona, in the Bon Ton. 

“Honey, I’ve been thinking—” began Irene weightily, as they 
dabbled their spoons in the last of the mallow-mints. 

“Oh, glory!” Mona clapped her hands. “What is it now?” 


“I’ve been thinking,” Irene repeated, with that inspired frown 
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which always betokened some idea that should mean a great deal 
in their young lives, “why couldn’t you and I get away with sing- 
ing in the Bijou a whole lot better than an old has-been like 
Addie Cline?” 

“Why, Irene Dalton!” gasped Mona, with poised spoon. ‘How 
could-we? We aren’t professionals. I can’t sing scarcely at all, 
and you—only jazz stuff and ballads with the boys, around the 
piano.” 

“Well, what’s the matter with jazz-stuff and ballads, with you 
playing my accompaniments!” 

“You don’t really mean it, Irene?” 

“T sure do, honey. I bet I could keep ’em awake a whole lot 
casier than Addie Cline, with her classical bunk.” 

“But would Mr. Ritzmann hire us—without any experience?” 

“Why not, if we make a swell impression and tell him we know 
we'll make good? And we can let-on we’ve had experience—” 

“Till he corners us—” 

“Mona Wendell, do you want to sing in the Bijou and start a 
cereer? Or spend the rest of your life in this jay town, crochet- 
ing scarfs and making fudge for a lot of smart-Aleck boys that 
never ask you any place?” 

“Of course, I want to sing in the Bijou, but—” 

“Well, then, you make me tired! You're always looking on the + 
dark brown side that don’t get you anywhere in life. If we 
bluffed him right, he wouldn’t corner us.” 

“I bet he would,” eased Mona dubiously. “And our folks’d 
be simply scandalized! Anyway, don’t you suppose other people’ve 
thought of. it already? I heard Hazel Hodgkins tried to get in 
there, and that girl that did ‘Sugar Babe’ in the Elks’ Minstrels.” 

“Huh!” sniffed Irene. “What did Hazel Hodgkins ever do but 
the ‘Invocation to Spring’ in the high-school pageant? And that 
minstrel girl’s a regular East Sider—no more class than a rag-doll!” 

“If we only could, Irene!” Mona sank back blissfully against 
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the Bon Ton’s Mexican onyx counter. “Why, we’d get twenty— 
thirty—forty dollars a week maybe, and have it all over that 
stuck-up Orpheus Club crowd, and I could buy some gold em- 
broidery for my new georgette, and pay Ed back, and—” 

Irene shook her head superiorly. “Honey, you're an awfully 
dear kid, but sometimes you don’t see any further than your 
face. That’s all very well about your new georgette and paying 
your brother back; but don’t you realize, if we land the Bijou, 
it’s only a step to the regular stage, and very likely we'll end up 


| with a production, or a sister-act in vaudeville?” 


“Let’s go right over and see Mr. Ritzmann!” Mona already 
beheld herself in an ingénue gown, teasing a baby grand, while 
Irene jazzed up “Ever Lovin’ Honey” or “The Ramshackle Rag” 
to applauding multitudes of the two-a-day. 

“Not to-night, silly! To-night we’re going to sit here, and 
order another mint, and dope it out how to make the best impres- 
sion and strike him at the psychological moment. It’s lucky I 
was away at Greycourt last winter and you've only been going to 
matinées lately with your 
aunt. We can spring our- 
selves on him like we’re 
just out o’ the mint. I 


—" material—‘Twilight Blues’ and ‘Ever Lovin’ Honey’ 
an oer 

“Nix! You kids make me tired.” Mr. Ritzmann leaned out into 
the ticket-chopper’s window and pointed a pudgy finger at the 
duo. “I got your number. You're just a couple o’ nice little 
high-school girls that have went nuts over films and the stage, 
I bet if your mamms knew you was down here ballyraggin’ me, 
they’d spank you! You might be all right warbling a ballad at | 
the Presbyterian church sociable or jazzin’ love-songs to your 
sweeties; but when I want anybody to sing in my theater, | go 
out after recognized talent. Why, Miss Cline, that’s singin’ here 
now, has got a reputation all over the county!” 

“What difference does that make,” cut in Irene, “if we're as 
good as she is?” 

“Which you aint! Only this, li’le child: her name’s got an 
advertising value. What trade could you bring to the Bijou, if 
you was singin’ here?” 

“Why—why, our folks,” stammered Mona, “and our old high- 

school crowd—” 

Mr. Ritzmann laughed de- 
risively. “A couple o’ your 
maiden aunts at the Satur- 





bet he wont even know 


day matinée! And that high- 











we're local -high-school 
girls. 


=) school bunch—you can’t keep 


“Now,” —TIrene per- 
fected their plans over her 
second sundae,—“the way 
we'll do is this: we'll dress 


a ‘em away. Every night now 
THE SOAP GIRL 


the place is a wreck from 
their chewin’-gum and candy- 
boxes.” 


HAT’S what they called her, 
“You don’t need to bring 


for she peddled soap at back 








our hair like Lillian Gish, 
and read up on those 
‘Favorite Street Modes of 
Screen Stars,’ and wear 
our dinner-rings 
and carry swag- 
ger-sticks, or 
something, and 
then we'll go 


number. 


doors. Then she worked in a del- 
icatessen — then a wholesale gro- 
cery; finally she cornered the 
potato market and made $80,000 
—all within seven years. Her 
own story will begin in an early 


my aunts into it,” Irene 
flared, “because they don’t 
live here! And if you want 
to know something, Mr. Ritz- 
mann, Addie Cline isn’t mak- 
ing any hit with your patrons. 
I was in here Monday night 
when she put the whole house 
to sleep, rendering ‘The Ro- 














down about ten 


sary’ like a cracked talking- 





o’clock Saturday 
morning when 
Mr. Ritzmann’s 
just putting out 
his lobby pic- 
tures. He’ll be 
feeling good 
then, because 
Friday nights 
the Bijou always 
plays capacity. And we'll take some music along and go straight 
up to him and ask for a try-out, just like we’1e recognized artistes.” 

“How’'ll we ever have the nerve?” giggled Mona. “Wont it be 
a bigger bunk than Addie Cline?” 

“Nothing is a bunk if you get away with it,” observed Irene 
sagely, leaving Mona at Main and Maple. “To-morrow I'll call 
up Middleburg and have them send down their latest New York 
music by parcel post, and you can begin right away dragging 
your left hand a little more when you're playing a rag. Now 
good night, honey; and remember, all week we’ve got to burn 
incense to our billikins, and practice like the dickens, and con- 


_centrate on Saturday!” 


“QUT Mr. Ritzmann, please—” 
“T told you girls no, absolutely I couldn’t use you. Now 
go on along and don’t bother me.” 

At this ultimatum Mona looked down despondently at her new 
ten-dollar biscuit-colored boots; but Irene stood by her guns de- 
fiantly in the bright Saturday morning glare of the Bijou’s lobby. 
“T don’t think you're treating us a bit fair, Mr. Ritzmann! Here 
we’ve brought our music, and everything, and you wont even give 
us a try-out.” 

“Why should I give you a try-out, when I wouldn’t hire you, 
anyway? Besides, for ten o’clock I got an appointment at the 
hotel with a guy that wants to sell me one o’ them new eight- 
cylinder orchestral organs.” 

Mona pulled shamefacedly at Irene’s skirt. “I think he’s real 
mean! But come on away, honey. You'll only make him mad. 
Maybe some other day—” 

Trene shook her off and glanced ostentatiously at her tiny enam- 
eled watch. “It’s only twenty minutes to ten, Mr. Ritzmann. 
You’d have time to listen to a couple of numbers: they’re real 


machine record. I'll bet the 

most trade she brings you is 

a few old hens and high- 

brows that only drop in off 

nights when they haven’t got 
a Culture Club or a euchre-party to go to.” 

“Say!” Mr. Ritzmann whistled sapiently and favored Irene 
with a long, steady look. “You're a wise kid, aint you! And 
since you're tellin’ me so much about my business, I'll tell you 
something myself. There aint nobody knows any better than me 
that Miss Cline aint been a hit in my theater. I learned my les- 
son. My public wants their pictures straight. After to-night she 
aint singin’ here. After to-night nobody’s singin’ here. Now run 
along and lemme go see my party.” 

Mona backed away with quivering lip, but Irene began dog- 
gedly unstrapping her music-roll. “Mr. Ritzmann, it’s only ten 
minutes to ten; we’ve spent a lot of time working up a suitable 
act for your theater, and if you’re a gentleman, I think you're 
bound to give us a try-out.” 

“My Gawd, for a couple o’ stickers—” The Bijou’s manager 
groaned, slammed the door of the booth and confronted Mona and 
Irene. “Look here, if I got to prove I’m a gentleman, I'll give 
you two infants just eight minutes to go over your numbers, 
though there aint no more chance o’ me hirin’ you than a riot- 
call in Philadelphia; and then, if you don’t beat it, I'll ring up the 
fire-department and ask them will they come over and turn the 
hose on you!” 

“Oh, thank you so much, Mr. Ritzmann!” they breathed, fol- 
lowing him into the darkened theater. “Here’s our chance, honey!” 
Irene pinched Mona’s arm warningly. “Play that vamp like a 
million dollars, and remember, probably it’ll be the beginning of 
our stage careers.” 

Mr. Ritzmann switched on the lights, sank into an orchestra 
seat halfway back and shooed Irene behind the dummy boxes 
onto the stage. From the piano in the pit Mona looked out over 
the empty house with a feeling akin to a ten-story drop in an 
express elevator. The keys sounded tinkly and far away, every 
note seeming to awaken strange mocking echoes. Irene stood 
up very straight and clutched her music tightly, sustained by the 
thought that for the first time in her life she was singing upon 
a really-and-truly stage. She fixed her frightened eyes on a pink 
Cupid in the balcony fresco, and released “Ever Lovin’ Honey.” 
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The Bijou’s manager groaned. “Look here, I'll give you two infants just eight minutes to go over your numbers; 
and then, if you don’t beat it, I'll ring up the fire department and ask them will they turn the hose on you!” 


After a verse and chorus, she chanced a timid glance toward 
Mr. Ritzmann. He was busily engaged in running up figures on 
a pad of scribbling paper. ‘Was—was that all right, Mr. Ritz- 
mann?” 

He looked up abstractedly. “Oh, were you singin’? 
make it louder. You aint a dumb act, you know.” 

Irene flushed, murmured an unintelligible apology and attacked 
the second verse with the determination of an opera needle on a 


Louder, 


Caruso aria. As Mona bravely crashed out the final chords, she 
ventured: “How did that sound, Mr. Ritzmann? Of course, as 
soon as I get used to the acoustics—” 

“Eight minutes is up!” He jumped up and snapped a rubber 
band around his pad. “Come on now and get out of here before 
I douse the glim on you. If you was Melba, you wouldn’t get 
work in my theater, the way I been figurin’ my overhead this 
morning.” 
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He held his thumb on the handle of the exit switch, while the 
girls filed out with crestfallen faces. “We—we might leave our 
addresses,” Irene stammered, “so if you wanted us any time—” 

“Tt aint necessary,” began Mr. Ritzmann sarcastically; but his 
gtuffness softened at sight of the solitary tear that purled pathet- 
ically down Mona’s plump pink cheek. “Look here, you kids 
sure have the nerve, and you're not half bad for amateurs; but 
there aint nothing doin’ with the Bijou. I’m off that singin’ stuff 
for life — unless 
it’s some big 
party that draws 
through their ad- 
vertising value.” 

“What’s that, 

Mr. Ritzmann?” 
held on _ Irene 
hopefully. 
“Maybe we could 
get it, if we 
knew—” 

“You! Why, 
you two harm- 
less kids haint 
got no more ad- 
vertising value 
than a last year’s 
bisque baby-doll 
in a toy-store!” 

“But anyway, 
what is it, please, 
Mr.. Ritzmann?” 


= 


be publicity; it’d be notoriety. And we don’t want to be noto. 
rious.” 

“Mercy, no!” fluttered Mona. “Now you think of something.” 

But Irene’s usually fertile brain failed to focus with immediate 
success upon the “advertising value” proposition. “We’ll just have 
to go at it scientifically,” she concluded. “I'll tell you what [’ll 
do: to-night I’ll drop into the library and run over the files of 
The Sentinel and The Middleburg Monitor and find out how 
other people have managed it to get their names in 
the newspapers. That'll surely give me an idea, 
and to-morrow morning you can tell your mother 
you have to go to a committee-meeting, or some- 
thing, and I’ll see you in the park.” 

Mona slept fitfully, woke up with a shriek, dream- 
ing she had fallen off the standpipe, and left home 
via the side door, while her mother was upstairs 
making beds. One glance at Irene, pacing back and 
forth in front of the fountain, convinced her the 
night had been productive. 

“Well?” she asked anxiously. 

Irene turned upon her without the formality of 
a greeting and pointed dramatically across Main 
street toward the Bijou. “Mona Wendell, do you 
realize that in a month we'll be established favor- 
ites over there? I’ve got the grandest idea. Mr. 
Ritzmann simply wont dare to turn us down. 
Listen!” She drew Mona down mysteriously to a 
slatted bench. “Honey, did you ever hear of a girl 
named Estelle Westwood in Middleburg?” 

“No—why?” 

“IT didn’t think you would, because this was all 





“Advertising 
value? Why—” 
The manager 
paused, with his 
hat cocked over 
one eye and his 
keys still jan- 
gling in the lob- 
by door. “Why, 
advertising _val- 
ue’s where you 
marry a real live 
duke, or stand on 
your head on the 
standpipe, or any 
flash stunt that’ll 
get your name 
on the front page 
of the papers. 
Now you Janes 
run on home and 
help your mamma fry her doughnuts and forget you ever heard 
0’ singin’ in motion-pictures. So long!” 


“Yes, this is Mona Wendell... . . Irene 


IDN’T he treat us just too mean! 
gleves and that pair of ten-dollar boots, and—” 

“Oh, shut up, honey, you make me tired!” 

“Well, I don’t care, you got me into this, Irene!” 

“I know it, and I’m going to get you out. Really, I don’t think 
our interview was so hopeless. At the last he was very polite, and 

_didn’t he say he’d engage us any time we could prove to him our 
names had advertising value?” 

But Mona could only remember that Mr. Ritzmann had said 
he wouldn’t engage Melba. She sighed, and ate a chocolate 
despondently. “Anyway,” she decided, “how could we prove that 
to him? You couldn’t marry a duke, when there’s never been one 
within a hundred miles of Pembina; and I couldn’t dance on the 
standpipe, because it makes me dizzy even to: wash the attic 
window.” 

“Of course, he didn’t mean literally, silly!” explained Irene su- 
periorly. “He only meant other clever things like those that we 
could do to get our names in the headlines. Come on now—quit 
eating that candy, and help me think.” 

“But Irene, I never can!” protested Mona, going into a reflec- 
tive trance. “Unless—unless— Why, honey, couldn’t we pick 
the lock on the Merchants’ National with a hairpin, like that spy 
woman in ‘A Detected Detective,’ or set off a bomb in the mayor’s 
office, the way Pearl Bush does in ‘The Hand of Horror,’ or—” 

“Lovely! And land ourselves in jail! Don’t you see, Mona, 
it mustn’t be anything criminal or disgraceful, or that wouldn’t 


= ~ 


ing she’s eloped with her soul-mate? How dreadful!” 


After I bought new 


ten years ago. She was just an ordinary town girl 
like us, Mona, with no social drag, or anything. 
Well, one day a show-company came to Middle- 
burg, and played repertory, and at the end of the 
week she eloped with the leading man. And for 
three issues they had it all over the front page of 
The Monitor, with her picture, and everything.” 

“But what—what became of her?” asked Mona. 

“Of cuurse, it didn’t say in the files; but I asked 
one of the neighbors this morning, and she says she 
remembers it was one of Middleburg’s historic scan- 
dals. He left her down in Tuscaloosa, or some- 
where, and she had to come back and take up 
dressmaking. But we don’t care anything about 
that, honey. It’s only the idea we want.” 

“I—TI don’t understand you at all, Irene.” 

“Why, silly, we’ve got to elope—that’s all!” 

Mona favored her with a glance of complete be- 
musement. Her new patent-leather pocketbook 
slipped unnoticed to the park turf. “Elope!” she 
gasped. “Why honey, we couldn’t! Who would 
we elope with? And how could we sing in the Bijou, if we left 
Pembina? Besides, J couldn’t, anyway; Mother’d never let me.” 

“Ne,” agreed Irene judiciously, “I don’t suppose you could. 
T’ll do the eloping, and you'll just have to play a waiting part till 
I get back.” 

“It’s a perfectly dandy plan. But what Pembina boys do we 
know that would have the nerve—” 

“We don’t want a Pembina boy. It wouldn’t be romantic 
enough, and might prove embarrassing for us both afterwards. 
T’ve just been thinking we could get most any of that wise crowd 
your brother Ed travels with in Middleburg: the dark man in 
the Citizens’ Savings, or that handsome Harry Brown that sings 
in the Hotel Scanlon cabaret.” 

“But Irene, we’ve scarcely met them. If they’re gentlemen, do 
you s’pose they’d care to?” 

“T don’t see why not, when they understand what it means to 
us. I'll bet they’d think it was a great lark. Of course, we'd 
have to furnish the expenses.” 

“How?” 

“Out of our Christmas money, and make candy for the Con- 
signers’ League, or—” 

“But if you eloped with a man, Irene, wouldn’t you have to 
marry him?” 

“Don’t be stupid, honey! I'll go to the Y. W. C. A., or some 
place, and he’ll just stall around and pretend he can’t get the 
license or find a minister to perform the ceremony because I’m 
under age, until Papa reads the note I’ll leave and comes after me.” 

“What if he don’t come after you?” 

“You don’t know Dad! He'll quiz you first; over the phone; 
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then if he can’t find a train that’s fast enough, he’ll charter an 
airplane. The hardest thing’ll be, after he brings me back, get- 
ting out of the house long enough to fix things with Mr. Ritzmann.” 

“You ought to be a scenario-writer, Irene!” sighed Mona envi- 
ously. “We can never manage it, though. What if The Sentinel 
shouldn’t publish—” 

“Mona Wendell, if you’re always going to be thinking of those 
darned ‘what if’s,’ you might as well put on a gingham apron and 
stir apple sauce the rest of your life! Of course we'll have to 
employ subterfuge and diplomacy. But it’s just like all the famous 
actresses and picture-players say in their confessions; when oppor- 
tunity knocks, you have to have the door open and let nothing 
stand in the way of your career. Now quit worrying, and go 
right ahead and open up negotiations with your brother Ed for a 
nice man to elope with.” 


ae ONA, you come back to the table and eat your pudding!” 

“But I don’t like bread pudding, Mother!” Mona 
slipped anxiously out of her chair, with one eye on the clock, and 
eased her half-finished plate into the pantry. “I'll wash the 
dishes. Do hurry and run along to your meeting.” 

Ed Wendell leaned back in his chair, with a loud guffaw. “You 
sure are one all-of-a-sudden kitchen-mechanic, Sis! I bet I know 
what’s eating you.” 

Mona maneuvered herself behind her parent and impaled her 
brother with a quelling look. “There’s nothing eating me, and you 
just shut up and mind your own business, Ed Wendell.” 

“Why, daughter, that’s no way for a young lady to talk!” 

Ed winked mysteriously. “Almost one o’clock, Sis. About 
this time I 


“Buck up, and don’t go back on your side-kick. You're the 
original Kittie Coldfeet; but Irene sure is one humdinger, and—” 

“Listen, Ed!” 

Mona put up her hand warningly, as a faint whistle pierced the 
midday clatter of the town. “That’s the noon train, and Irene’s 
father’ll be on it, coming down from the Middleburg factory. 
He’ll eat his lunch at the Ratiskeller, like he always does, then 
go on up home, and find her note. Ed, you’ve simply got to get 
Mother out of this house before two o’clock!” 

“Got to, huh?”—leisurely chewing a toothpick. “I guess I’ve 
done about enough got-to’s for you kids on this deal.” 

“Please, Ed! If Mr. Dalton calls up, and she hears—” 

“Well, I’m awfully busy, but if you'll promise to mend my 
sweater, and passe-partout that basketball picture and—” 

“Yes, yes, I'll promise anything. Run your car around, and 
T’'ll jolly Mother along.” 

Twenty minutes later Ed honked down the street with Mrs. 
Wendell in a flutter of half-caught hooks and hairpins. Mona 
tossed aside her dish-cloth and rummaged her bureau for the list 
of instructions Irene had left her. They were written explicitly 
in a large scrawl on a sheet of pink note-paper: 


One: Do nothing till Papa phones you. 

Two: Call The Sentinel as soon as he rings off. 

Three: To-morrow circulate around town and answer all ques- 
tions about me noncommittally, but with a hint of mystery. 

Four: Be down to the five-twenty-nine train. Find the society 
reporter and do just what I told you. 


And at the very bottom, Irene had added in her stoutest 
script: “For 
TT heaven’s 








bet a certain 
party’s wish- 
ing they 
hadn’t.” 

“I bet they 
aren’t!” She 
tossed her 
head and 
scraped a 
dish furiously. 

“Harry 
Brown sure 
was an easy 
mark to let a 


sakes, honey, 
go _ through 
with this. 
Remember, it 
means our 
careers!” 
Mona 
walked the 
floor with the 
list in her 
hand until the 
telephone 
pealed a long, 
steady jangle; 
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“Serve you right. You're nothing but a pair of. female kid- 
nappers. How a wise guy like Harry Brown ever fell for the 
stuff—” 

“Why, you kidded him into it yourself! Honest, I’m just 
scared to death. I’ve a notion to take the local down to Hope- 
dale to Aunt Carrie’s, until—” 











ing home from the Sewing Club, and I believe she did mention 
something about visiting friends in Kentucky—Newport, or some 
place. You have relations down there, haven’t you, Mr. Dalton? 
. .. . Haven’t you? How can you talk like that! I think you’re 
fearfully unjust to Irene. .... Why, Mr. Dalton, I don’t know 
what you mean, I’m not telling you (Continued on page 98) 
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By PAUL CRI 


eee Noah Webster, with his thick quill pen leaving a wide 
inky track on the paper before him, got down into the c’s 
as far as co, it is highly probable that the first word to pop into his 
head was coincidence. 

What a fortunate thing for many of us that Noah lacked imag- 
ination! Just stop and think where those of us who continually mix 
our e’s and 7’s and never can remember whether acclimated is em- 
phasized on the first or second syllable would be if Noah had 
stopped in his big round-up of all the maverick words in the lan- 
guage and allowed his mind to wander unmolested while good 
definitions went unbranded and his spelling became as faulty as 
our own. 

But Noah just kept his nose to the grindstone. When, on that 
Wednesday or Friday or Monday morning, Mr. Coincidence 
popped up, Noah just sighed gently, wished he were a_ fiction- 
writer instead of a dictionary-compiler, and wrote, with the 
of the quill just tickling his ear: 

“Coincidence : a meeting of events in time; the fact of beitig 
coincident.” 

Now, what could be simpler than that? 

What, also, could be simpler than turning to the right instead 
of to the left when you are wandering, in the twilight, in a narrow 
street in Shanghai, not caring where you go or when you come 
back? 

The only thing which that would indicate is that probably you 
are not left-handed. With which Sherlockian deduction we pass 
on to the play. 

Consider, please, that the advertising slides have gone their 
quivering way. The immortal just behind you has taken a deep 
breath preparatory to reading all of the subtitles aloud to her 
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friend and explaining the scenario as she read it in The Movie 
Whirl a month ago. .The whining overtone of the organ-with- 
the-human-voice has inspired the boy in the row one to your rear 
to start marking time with his feet. The play is on. 

Eastward a big yellow moon like a swollen lantern is sticking 
a mildly curious head above the mountains. Westward a blood- 
red sun has just disappeared, leaving the stain of its presence on 
low-hung clouds. Off to the left on a big flat stretch of country 
long idle streamers of blue smoke drift heavenward from a myriad 
of shacks. Shanghai prepares for nightfall. 

At the edge of the French residence section a rather tall, fair- 
haired man dressed in rough-washed white trousers, his soft shirt 
open at the throat and his straw hat well back from his forehead, 
paused to listen to the wail of a native fiddle. His lips were pursed 
as though he were whistling, but no sound came from them. Both 
hands, jammed well down in his pockets, failed somehow to give 
him the slouchy posture which that position usually compels. 

To the left a narrow, tortuous street angled off down through a 
canon of native buildings. To the right a well-kept street ran past 
the houses of the American, British and French residents. Ordi- 
narily the man would have turned to the left and gone off through 
the maze of narrow streets to any one of the several places which 
he knew only too well. But: 

“A meeting of events in time,” wrote Noah Webster; and Noah 
knew! The man turned to the right. 

He walked with an easy tread, unhurried, his whole body pre- 
senting that litheness which really belongs to extreme youth, but 
which so many men retain by the simple expedient of taking care 
of themselves. His face was neither full nor lean; his features 
blended well. 
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But the clothes he wore were sufficient only unto the day thereof. 
The most that could be said about them was that they clothed him. 
Oh, they were clean—spotlessly clean—but his whole costume 
could have been bought for one medium-sized piece of silver 
down along the water-front. Of course he was shaved. Neil 
Armour, in the twenty-seven countries he had roamed in ten years, 
had managed always to keep clad, clean and shaven. His hands 
bore evidences of hard work, but they were not unpleasantly cal- 
loused. He could have shaken hands very properly with almost 
any hostess in the world, with only the danger of having her say: 

“What strong hands, Mr. Armour!” 

Perhaps it was the sight of the French houses—for he then was 
crossing the narrow strip of land occupied by the French—which 
made him think of hostesses. If one could judge by the quizzical 
smile which twisted his lips in an almost wistful manner, the 
subject was far from displeasing. But it had been many a long 
year since a hostess had shaken him by the hand and called him 
Mr. Armour. 

He was crossing the Yang-King Canal now, and the solid Eng- 
lish houses brought another smile to his lips. He wondered, 
rather vaguely, if, had he wanted to, he could experience any en- 
joyment in sitting beneath some soft light in one of those big 
homes, exchanging small-talk and gossip. The deep breath which 
he took was answer enough, for it showed, more plainly than 
words, that here was a man who loved his liberty. 

The bridge across Suchau Creek, which separates the British 
from the American city, was underfoot; but as soon as he had 
crossed the stream he turned sharply to the right and made his 
way along the river street. Red and green anchor-lights twinkled 
on the broad bosom of the Woosung, marking the moorings of 
the merchant-ships. Occasionally a small motorboat 
scooted shoreward, its lights twinkling saucily; farther 


“Please be seated,” she commanded briefly. Neil Armour sank 
back on the bench, crossed his legs and bravely surveyed the slim 
little figure before him in the silken gown, from the bottom of 
which peeped the embroidered bottoms of the trousers. 

His eyes met hers frankly. His smile was irresistible—so much 
so that she ventured a very small one in reply, but thought better 
of it and pursed her lips thoughtfully. 

“What then,” she asked, “were you writing? A strange man 
ambles through the drive, looks calmly around where there is every 
evidence of a party-about-to-be, then seats himself and begins to 
write. I think,” she added in a tone intended to crush him utterly, 
but which clearly betrayed her curiosity, “that I am entitled to 
an explanation, and perhaps an apology.” 

Oh, Noah! Think what you missed! 

“My presence here,” began Neil Armour rather vaguely, “is due 
to the fact that I once believed a friend of mine who told me that 
most of my brains were in my feet. I believed him, but he was 
wrong. I mean,” he added quickly, “that they go where angels 
fear to tread, it would seem. As to what I was writing?” He 
laughed shortly, and this time the girl did not fail to respond. 

“T suddenly wondered how much a billion dollars was—won- 
dered how it could be expressed so even I could appreciate it.” 

“And you were figuring it out?” 

He nodded. 

“Just a moment.” Oblivious of the girl for the moment, his 
pencil again became busy on the back of the old envelope. Two 
minutes later he sat up, smiling in that wonderful winning way. 

“If some one had given you a dollar the moment the Savior was 
born, and had given you a dollar every minute since that time 
until the first of this year, you would have a billion dollars.” 

“Would I? I’m 
afraid you don’t 





down the river, in the basin just beyond the sharp turn, 
signal-lights blinked wisely and watchfully from the 
men-o’-war. 

He turned unthinkingly into a narrow driveway, had 
passed the entire length of the house and was in the 
small foliage-filled courtyard before he realized where 
his recalcitrant feet had taken him. Quite suddenly he 
laughed—and oh, Noah Webster, this is what you 
could not see when you wrote that word and its tre- 
mendous meaning! 

There, under a canopy from which roses drooped with 
starry freshness in the white of the moon, was spread 
a feast—jeweled with sparkling glass and striped with 
the shiniest of silver—food and drink! 

Neil Armour chuckled aloud, and with never a glance 
to right or left seated himself on a long bench. Behind 
him, gently swaying in the warm breeze, a dragoned 
lantern cast weird shadows on his face, softening it 
and bringing out the strong lines which started with 
the jaw and worked upward to the forehead. With an 
elaborate sweep of his arm he removed his hat and 
laughing softly, dropped it beside him on the bench. 

Cocktails, wines—his eye swept over the long table, 
dainty sandwiches, salad, fruits, nuts, candies—why, 
here was a spread fit for a king, to say nothing of a 
hungry, careless, devil-may-take-you knight of the road, 
graduate of the University of Hard Knocks and—Amer- 
ican! 

The garden was quite deserted. His quick eye, bold and 
anything in the world but furtive, swept the place. He 
laughed aloud again. Why, the silver alone was worth— 
quickly he began to estimate; then, lost in thought he 
removed from his pocket a short pencil and an envelope 
on the back of which he began to figure rapidly. 

He was so engrossed that he failed to notice a slight 
stir at the far end of the table. It was doubtful indeed 
that even had he suspected there was another human 
being in the garden he would have been able to detect 
her figure, so softly did the Chinese coat blend with the 
foliage in the lantern-light. 

“Tt is rather late, sir, to be writing your regrets.” 

The tall man rose slowly to his feet. A genial smile lighted his 
face as he bowed low. 

“An invitation, madam, must first be had before one can re- 
gret.” 

Her hands were hidden in the sleeve of either arm. Her eye- 
brows, raised to true Oriental slant by the sikllful use of a make- 
up stick, belied the mouth, which truly was Occidental—and most 
fascinating. 








know how ex- 
tremely unfriendly 
money and I are. 
Why, it seems as 
though we cannot 
keep together long 
enough to get 
really acquainted.” 

Their combined 
laughter rang 
through the 
garden. 

She surely 
looked as if money 
had made re- 
peated efforts to 
establish a perma- 
nent alliance with 
her, reflected Neil 
Armour. Hardly 
conscious that she 
was aware of - his 
inspection, his eyes 
took in her fea- 
tures, then stopped 
suddenly upon one 
of her ears. There, - 
swung from a tiny 
disk of white coral 
which pressed 
closely against the 
lobe, hung a black 
jet pendant the tip 
of which flared 
with an angry 
white - and - cold - 








cA slim girl, accompanied 
by a fussy old man, turned 
away from the Cathedral 


steps. “I was wrong,” she blue fire. It was a 

a said. ““But he really was diamond of un- 
Harvey = interesting.” _usual size and 
beauty, _ skillfully 


set in the tip of 
the pendant. One in each ear! They were worth a fortune. 

For the first time Neil’s hostess betrayed signs of being ill 
at ease. Quickly conscious that his scrutiny had frightened her, 
he impulsively put out his hand and touched the heavily embroid- 
ered silk of the Chinese coat. 

“Don’t be afraid,” he said roughly. “I am not that kind.” 

It was the quality of his tone and the sincerity evident in his 
earnest expression which instantly put the young woman at her 
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ease. Without further words she seated herself beside him on the 
bench. 

“Why—this?” She spoke suddenly, pointing to the cheap cot- 
ton trousers and the shirt, open at the throat. 

For the first time in ten years Neil Armour felt uncomfortable. 
For ten long, delightful, uninterrupted years he had roamed and 
lived as he roamed, caring neither where he went nor how he went 
—much less how he looked, so long as he was clean. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“They are all I need.” he answered briefly. 
all I have.” 

“But there was a time—” 

“You are looking for a story,” he challenged. “Well, there isn’t 
any. Strange to say, I am not a victim of drink. Nor did I have 
an unfortunate love-affair. Oh, I’m very uninteresting that way.” 

“What are you doing here—in Shanghai?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Can’t you get work?” 

“Possibly.” 

“Haven’t you even tried?” 

“Yes. I worked day before yesterday.” 

“You are a tramp!” 

“A transcontinental tramp.” 

“Why?” 

“Write your own answer.” 

_ “Please be serious. There is something wrong, something out of 
joint somewhere. You don’t belong—this way. Anyone can see 
that. You don’t care—” 

“That’s it,” responded the man suddenly. “I don’t care. You've 
hit the nail on the head. I found one day that I didn’t care— 
about anything. So I just closed up shop and started off. I’ve 
been going ever since, wherever fancy led me. I sat in the 
Coliseum at Rome all one exquisite afternoon. A year later the 
topmost block of the big pyramid held me entranced. I’ve seen 
the cherry-blossoms come and go in Japan, and I’ve ridden fifty 
miles hidden in the bottom of a Russian sleigh. And here I am, 
in Shanghai, and for the first time since I started to follow my 
feet, I find myself really wondering if, perhaps—” 

“I am not interested,” interrupted the girl instinctively. 

“But you are,” said the man thoughtfully. 

“Don’t spoil it by being like all the rest. I shall never see you 
again—” 

A burst of laughter came from the front of the house: The 
man jumped to his feet and stood there with his hat in his-hand. 

“They are com- 


“And so they are 


It was a proper party, and it waxed gayer as the drinks disap- 
peared. A white-haired woman in a gold-brocaded gown caught 
the little Chinese girl and swept her to one side. 

“Helen, this is absurd. You staying home on the night of our 
biggest party—and your last one too! You positively must come 
now.” 

The girl shook her head. 

“Not to-night.” 

“You haven’t seen the tennis-court,” the elder woman challenged. 
“It is perfectly wonderful to dance on. Really, my dear, you 
wouldn’t believe it was cement. It is simply ideal. And it’s so 
pretty, too.” 

“I told you I couldn’t,” responded the girl. “I couldn’t if | 
wanted to. I’ve got a perfectly good American-made corn right 
square on my little toe—and I can’t dance, and I can’t look on 
without dancing, and I can’t dance without its hurting. So that’s 
all there is to it.” 

“Oh, dear!” sighed the other woman, giving up the struggle. 
“You American girls have such funny feet.” 

“I’m glad you think they're funny,” laughed the Chinese miss 
as she went back to the crowd. 

Ten minutes later they were gone, and from the distance came 
the strains of an orchestra in the jazzy melody of a one-step. The 
girl rolled up her sleeves and deftly rearranged the table. Then 
she strolled over to the bench and sat down. For a minute dead 
silence reigned. Then the bushes parted, and the tramp reap- 
peared. There was a wonderful light in his eyes—an accusing 
gleam which found a quick response in the flush which suddenly 
illuminated the girl’s face. 

“You knew perfectly well,” he announced evenly, “that the wall 
behind the garden is exactly twelve feet high.” 

She nodded. 

“You also said that you would never see me again.” 

She nodded. 

“Why did you send me out the back way—when you knew I 
couldn’t get out that way?” 

“Do you care?” she asked simply. “I mean, do you mind?” 

“F don’t mind,” answered her visitor solemnly, “but I do care.” 

Think, Noah! “A meeting of events in time!” 

“And there never was a woman?” 

“Never.” 

“Nor—any of the other things?” 

“Never!” 

They were silent for a time, he listening to the distant music, and 
she covertly ex- 











ing through the 
drive,” said the 
girl quietly. 

“So sorry,” said 
the tramp as he 
held out his hand. 
“Td really love to 
join you, but 
duty calls. I wish 
you luck.” His 
hand closed over 
hers, too tightly 
indeed to be in 
accord with the 
polite affectation 
of his tone. 

“Hurry,” said 
the girl. “The 
back way! Good- 
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Ching-a-Ling 

The bushes 
swayed _ sharply 
as he _ plunged 
through them. At 
the same moment 





amining his face, 
which at the mo- 
ment was filled 
with a_ pensive 
sort of wistfulness 
which made him 
look just a trifle 
older than he was. 

“There is one 
thing I would like 
to ask you.” He 
broke the silence 
suddenly. 

“And that is,” 
interrupted the 
girl, “whether or 
not I believe in 
love at first 
sight.” 

For the first 
time the man in 
white started. 

The girl laughed 
softly. 

“You  couldn’t 
have said any- 
thing nearly so 








a@ merry crowd 
swept through the 
drive. 

“Helen!” shouted a voice. “Where in the world did you dig 
up that costume? Look, Billy, isn’t she a regular Chink?” 

A volley of bantering followed as the gayly dressed crowd swept 
around the points of vantage at the long table. British army of- 
ficers clanked swords with white-clothed naval men; diamonds 
sparkled on the broad expanse of snowy dress-shirt fronts. 


She surely looked as if money had made repeated efforts to establish a permanent alliance with her. 


convincing,” . she 
remarked happily, 
“that would have 
established the innocence of your past. No. You haven’t known 
many women.” 

A tinge of red lighted the man’s face. 

“But it is not impossible,” he said. “The Chinese never expe- 
rience it, because they never have a chance to. But there is no 
reason why—” 
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“Please let us talk about something else,” begged the girl. 


“What did you call me—when—when you were 
good-by ?” 
4 “Ching-a-Ling.” He wriggled uncomfortably. “Did it—did I— 
[-—displease you?” 

The girl shook her head. 

“No,” she said. “It didn’t displease me.” 

Quite involuntarily their voices had dropped. 

“You wish you were dancing—with them?” 
direction of the music. 

“No.” 

A curious constraint fell upon them. A 
breeze, chill with the night air, swept suddenly 
in from the river. The lanterns swayed vio- 
lently. A Chinese boy came out of the house 
with a huge tray filled with goblets. 

“Come,” said the girl, slipping her arm 
through his. “I want to see the river.” 

The moon was hidden now, but managed by 
dint of hard work to peep occasionally from 
behind the clouds. The river-front was de- 
serted and dark, and the damp wind whipped 
about them and scratched their faces with its 
clawing fingers. 

Years alone had made silence golden with 
Neil! Armour. He had learned to appreciate 
absolute silence. To him it was an oppor- 
tunity to think. Ten years of aimless roaming 
had relieved him of every vestige of responsi- 
bilitv. He could think with absolute freedom 
—and he enjoyed it. There on the river-side 
in the dark, with the little girl in the Chinese 
costume, he stood and thought. Finally with 
a slight tightening of her arm on his, she said: 

“I must go back. They will be there again 
in a few minutes.” 

Silently they turned about and started across 
the street. Two steps, and fate interposed a 
hand in the most ordinary manner. For with- 
out warning the girl on his arm staggered and 
would have fallen had he not tightened his 

rip. 
4 thee face was white when she turned to him. 

“These silly slippers!”’ she exclaimed faintly. 
Her eyes closed for a second. “I have turned 
my ankle.” 

Now, what do men usually do in a case like 
that? Wise men expect it. Novices, like the 
swimmer at the beach who had taught one 
girl to swim every summer for ten years, stand 
stupidly by and wait to be told. That is just 
what Neil Armour did. 

“I am afraid,” said the girl, “you will have 
to carry me.” 

With an awkward, clawing gesture he 
reached down, gathered her up with one arm 
beneath her shoulders and the other around 
her knees, and started off across the street. 
Three blocks down the bund there came the 
sound of many people laughing. 

“Hurry,” ordered the girl. “They are com- 
ing.” 

He was breathing heavily when they entered the garden. She 
lay very still on his arms as he stood before the bench, and for 
just a moment the slender arm which she had flung around his 

neck seemed to tighten. He looked down into her face so close to 
his, and her eyes read the sudden longing which swept over him. 

“No,” said the girl softly, and he put her gently down upon the 
bench and stood there looking at her dazedly. 

_ “Hurry,” she cautioned. “They are coming, and you wont have 
time to get out of the driveway.” 

“Good-by—Ching-a-Ling.” 

“To-morrow noon, on the Cathedral steps. Will you be there?” 
Her voice was barely a whisper. 

“T will,” he said, and stooping swiftly, he held her hands in both 
of his for just a second—and was gone. 

Mark you well, now, Noah; for it was coincidence that brought 
a native to the Shanghai side of the bridge, who followed Armour 
through the French settlement and then, on Chinese soil, met two 
other natives. There was a brief, sharp struggle—and the lights 
went out for Neil Armour. 


saying 


He nodded in the 














At noon the following day a slim girl, accompanied by a fussy 
old man with a Vandyke beard and a heavy walking-stick, turned 
away from the Cathedral steps. 

“I was wrong,” she said quietly. “But he really was inter- 
esting.” 
bape days later, to a terrific throbbing in his head which 

seemed to find a synchronating movement in the bunk on 
which he was lying, Neil Armour awoke. Crusted blood on his 
face, and a peculiar rolling motion of the 
room, told him, after a few minutes of care- 
ful thought, just what had happened. 

“Shanghaied from Shanghai!” he muttered 
disgustedly. “And for the third time! I need 
a guardian.” 

Quite naturally he began to strip, for other 
aches told him that all was not well with the 
surface of his physical being. Stiffly he pulled 
off the white shirt—no longer very white—and 
then removed the light cot- 
ton undershirt, which he 
tossed across the room. It 
landed with a queer thud. 
The sound caught his ear. 
He walked across the room, 
picked it up and examined 
it carefully. In pulling it 
off over his head, he had 
turned it inside out. Detib- 
erately he reversed it to its 
natural side. 

There, caught in the fab- 
ric of the front, just below 
where the V of his open 
shirt came, he saw a slender 
black jet pendant—and on 
its lower tip a blazing dia- 
mond of wondrous size. 

“Noon—on the Cathedral 
steps,” he whispered to him- 
self. 

In a flash it all came back 
to him. The adventure in 
the garden in the American 
city, the girl in the Chinese 
dress, and— 

“She thinks I stole it,” 
he told himself. “She thinks 
that is why I didn’t show 
up. Oh, Lord!” 

But a man cannot spend 
his time chiefly thinking for 
ten years without being able 
to think when it becomes 
necessary. 

“Of course,” he told hiin- 
self, “I'll find her and give 
it back to her myself.” 

Quite suddenly, without 
any effort on his part, in- 
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“Do you mean,” he 
gulped, ““do you mean 
that you——he—that 
you aren’t married?” 


E deed quite without his real- 


izing it, the little jewel had 
become his future. Of course it was worth a fortune; he smiled 
quizzically to himself. ; 

“It may take five years to find her,” he told himself in an awed 
whisper, “but I'll do it.” 

The idea of having something definite to do suddenly possessed 
him. Also it made him just a bit introspective. His mind flew 
swiftly over the past ten years, from the day when he had decided 
that there was nothing for him in the whirl of a business life and 
had taken to the open road, to the night in the little garden in 
Shanghai where his straying feet had led him. 

From a man without incentive, he suddenly had become a deter- 
mined, ambitious fighter. He ground his teeth. How many years 
would it take? 

He dressed hurriedly and sought the skipper. 

“T’ll sign,” he announced briefly. “Where are we headed for?” 

“Frisco,” said the captain. “I’m glad to see you’ve got sense. 
Thought we might have a battle with you.” 

“No chance,” said Armour. “I’m glad of the lift.” 

Weeks later, dressed in a suit which had been donated by no 
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less than five of the crew, Armour made shore at San Francisco, 
and that night, safe on the front end of an express car, started his 
ride eastward over the mountains. 

Two weeks later he repeated the experience in the railroad- 
yards of Chicago, and five days later a freight-train deposited 
him in New York City. He waited around the yards until dark 
and then started off over town. At Columbus Circle he turned 
south along the park and slipped suddenly into one of the big 
apartment-buildings there. Both the elevator-boy and the doorman 
stopped him, combining forces against his disreputable appearance. 

“Tell Mr. Whitely that Mr. Armour wishes to see him at once.” 

The boy hesitated, looked at the doorman for comfort, which 
he failed to get, then telephoned. 

“Come right up, Mr. Armour,” he said a minute later. 

A big man was removing his overcoat when Armour entered the 
room. They stood looking at each other for a few minutes, then 
clasped hands silently. 

“You know I’m glad to see you, Neil. I needn’t tell you that.” 

“T too,” said the tramp. ‘“‘What’s the news?” 

Whitely smiled, almost fatuously. 

“Married!” he announced, grinning sheepishly. 

“No!” 

“For a year. What do you know about that?” 

“T’m glad.” 

They had been boyhood chums, later pals, and now in the full- 
ness of their manhood neither would have hesitated to admit that 
he loved the other. 

“T’m going home to-night,” said Armour. 

“Now. I’m glad too,” said Whitely. 

They sat down. Whitely pulled a package from his pocket and 
tossed it onto the table. 

“The missing link,” he said laughingly, “is somewhat expensive.” 

“How so?” 

It was characteristic of both that personalities were disregarded 
at their meeting... These would come later, naturally, in the 
warmth of a friendly open fire. 

For answer Whitely started deliberately to open the package. 
talking meanwhile about his wife, his club, his work, and feeding 
to his friend the threads of gossip which would link him with the 
present in his old surroundings. 

“T’ve tricd to order a duplicate of this,” he said, opening the 
box as he spoke. “My wife—” 

And here, Mr. Noah Webster, please keep your seat! 

The lid of the box came off. There, lying on the white satin 
lining, was the twin of the pendant which at that moment reposed 
in a handkerchief in the inside pocket of Neil Armour’s coat. 

A startled exclamation slipped from the younger man’s lips. 

“Why, Neil, what’s the matter?” 

“Tt’s—it—it must be—worth a—fortune,” he gasped. 

Whitely’s wife—the other pendant! It was unbelievable. Two 
months ago he had been with her in 
that garden. He had held her in his 
arms and wanted her as he never had 
wanted anything or anybody. Ching- 
a-Ling—his best friend’s wife! 

“Tt’s a beauty,” he stammered, 
looking at the stone, which gleamed 
balefully at him from its black 
anchorage. “I must be going.” 

“But we'll see you—to-night?” 

“Surely,” he replied, but he knew 
he lied. He would go home for a 
few minutes, just to see the place; 
then be off again on the long, long 
trail which had called to him before 
he cared about anything or anybody. 

In a daze he walked through the 
street, turning instinctively into his 
own apartment, never heeding the 
doorman’s exclamation of astonished 
welcome. His man opened the door, 
and for a moment he came back to 
earth, at sight of this old servant. 

In his own room he sank esigg d 
into a big chair, the same chair in ae 
which he had sat ten years before (Neil wondered, rather 
when he came to his decision. Money vaguely, if he could ect 
had meant nothing to him. Social  Pertence any enjoyment 
position was a mockery. Work of- _ sitting in one of those 
fered recreation, but he had no in- big homes, exchanging 
centive for it, no motive for success. small talk and gossip. 


Presently he rose, removed the handkerchief from his pocket 
and took the pendant into the other room, intending to have 
Andrew wrap it and mail it. But the man was off in another 
part of the house, fussing to make his master comfortable. 

Armour tossed the pendant onto the table and went wearily 
into the library. He dropped to the couch. The broad highway 
stretched before him again, but it was cold and uninviting. 

“Ching-a-Ling!” he whispered, and slumber swallowed him. 

A startled scream awoke him. He heard voices in the next 
room—women’s voices. A man’s deep tones rang out in sharp 
expostulation. ; 

“Absurd!” he heard Whitely exclaim. “It is out of the quis. 
tion.” 

“But I tell you it isn’t,” said a voice, musical, sweet, and 
thrilling with a note of mysterious happiness. 

“Rot! These things don’t happen in life, I tell you. Besides, 
you said you lost it.” 

Another woman’s voice exclaimed then. 

“T lied,” said the first woman. 

“I never had a dream that was as real as this,” thought Neil 
Armour. 

“Please go out,” said this voice which had haunted him since 
that night in the garden. “Go out and let me talk to him alone. 
I know it’s he.” 

“I’ve got the Willies,” said Armour to himself. 

The door slammed heavily. Footsteps! They were coming 
nearer. 

He opened his eyes. There beside his couch stood the girl he 
had carried in his arms in Shanghai. 

“I’m glad I’ve found you,” he said, “—to return that pendant.” 
Her eyes were misty as he looked up at them, and her hair was 
like a terrace of golden threads with the light playing hide-and- 
seek around its burnished edges. 

He sighed, but made no effort to rise. She stood there look- 
ing down at him intently. 

“Old Whitely need never know,” he said. 

“He already does know. Why shouldn’t he?” 

“You told him—all.” 

“Why, certainly. Just now!”—puzzledly. 

“And he—he didn’t mind?” 

She shook her head. 

“Why should he?” she asked. 

“T don’t know,” he answered wearily. “I don’t know what 
kind of a basis a man and his wife live on, I guess.” 

“Man and wife!” 

He looked up at her dazedly, then very slowly began to sit up. 

“Do you mean,” he gulped, “do you mean that you—you—he— 
that you aren’t married?” 

“He is—I’m not. He married my sister,” the girl answered, 
and then she started to laugh. 

The couch gave a shrill protesting 
shriek as Neil Armour’s one hun- 
dred and eighty-five pounds left it as 
suddenly as a projectile from a can- 
non. There was a little stifled cry as 
he swept her into his arms, and with 
his face close to hers started to talk 
rapidly, his words running foolishly, 
happily, together. 

“I’m — glad — so — glad — I — 
love you. Will—you—marry—me? 
I want—you—as—I—never—wanted 
—anybody—or—anything. I’ve—got 
—to—have—you—and I’m—going— 
to — I'll — be — very — good — to 
you — and — promise — never — to 
roam—again. Whom—did Whitely 
marry, then—if it—wasn’t you?” 

“Which question,” said a very small 
voice from his shoulder, “do you want 
answered first?” 

“Question?” said Armour, tighten- 
ing both arms and holding the girl 
close to him. “TI didn’t ask any ques- 
tions—I’ve just been telling you some- 
thing.” 

“Anyway,” said the small voice 
again, “anyhow the answer—it is— 
yes!” 

“Ching-a-Ling!” he cried from a 
very full heart. “My Ching-a-Ling!” 
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By 
O.F. LEWIS 


‘ARLY one Friday afternoon, last September, I ran up to 
the Wildwood Club, between visits to my patients, to see 
Mrs. Jasper Thetford Morse’s long lines of convalescent soldiers 
stretched out in newly bought steamer chairs on the south piazza 
overlooking the eighteenth fairway and putting-green. The lo- 
cation had been chosen because of the warm sun, the excitement 
of the play at the home hole, and the general convenience of 
the piazza. That it put out of business our principal out-of- 
door lounging place of the Club members was incidental. 

It was Mrs. Jasper Thetford Morse to whom the great idea 
first came. She wasn’t a golfer, but at our Club she managed 
practically everything she became interested in. It was much 
easier for the “old guard” at the Club to do what she wanted 
to have done than to stand her regal and disagreeable ways of 
lorgnetting us for weeks when we didn’t do it. 

But this time, in the matter of the convalescent soldiers, Mrs. 
J. T. Morse guessed awfully wrong. I’m a general practitioner 
in Stratford, going on a good deal older than I ought to be. I’m 
getting able to stand most people, for I see so much suffering 
on my visits that I pity them all. But Mrs. Jasper Thetford 
Morse never suffered, and never needed my pity. Shé functioned 
with irritating sufficiency. A man likes to feel, in looking at a 
woman, that sometime he might help her. He doesn’t want al- 
ways to feel that she’s on the point of arranging Ais affairs. 

For that reason a benign and sunny smile undoubtedly passed 
across my features that Friday afternoon when I saw some fifty 
steamer chairs on the piazza—and just one occupant! The other 
chairs simply yawned for absent bodies. Watkins, the Club 
steward, was surveying this battery of chairs. “The Govern- 
ment has notified Mrs. Morse, with regret, that for the present 
other plans make impossible a further use of the generous offer of 
the Wildwood Club,” Watkins announced. He seemed to have 
memorized the communication. Mrs. Morse sometimes had a 
certain tone in her voice when addressing Watkins. 

The mountain and the mouse! I could picture Mrs. J. T. 
Morse’s chagrin. She had persistently been winning the war for 
Wildwood since April, 1917. Prior to that she had pegged away 
at us to pass resolutions, and all that, declaring that Germany 
had no place on the earth. You always felt that the center of 
the war was pretty nearly where Mrs. J. T. M. was. 

_ This convalescent idea of Mrs. Morse’s was to be the crown- 
ing glory of the season. She had pledged a corps of some thirty 
girls to wait on the wounded heroes, with white bibs and tuckers, 
and calves’-foot jelly. She was to try to get heroes from Chateau 
Thierry, if possible. They were to sit on the south piazza, with 
sweet girl attendants awfully industrious on Saturdays and Sun- 
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days, and Mrs. Morse would of course have to be administratively 
busy among them. 

And now just one lone man! As I contemplated this solitary 
human, from a distance, I was reaping a gentle and long-deferred 
revenge. Mrs. J. T. Morse and I had never had the same auras. 
Years before, she had called me in once, on some childhood. com- 
plaint of Thetford, her only, who was boohooing and clasping 
a certain portion of his anatomy. It was fever, and a bit of 
colic, and so I told the kid to show some sand, and to swallow this 
at one drink. I also gave directions for treatment. When I 
arrived at my office, a half-hour later, there was a message from 
the lady that a second call was entirely unnecessary. She gave 
Thetford the absolutely opposite treatment, and the young rascal 
immediately got well. I have never liked Mrs. Jasper T. Morse. 

So I sat down beside the solitary convalescent. Immediately 
his unusual eyes struck me. They seemed to look through and 
beyond me—not uncanny, but deep. His smile was pleasant, 
simple and quick. His face was tanned, his features rather rounded 
than blunt, and he looked distinctly like a gentleman. . He lay 
there wrapped in some light rug, his head resting upon a little 
pillow. Until I came along, he had been staring at the sky. He 
was a first lieutenant. s 

“Shell-shock,” he said to me, “but pretty nearly all right 
now. I can’t help jumping a bit, at sudden noises, and I’m a 
regular dub about water running out of my eyes when something 
startles me. But what’s the difference? Isn’t it wonderfully 
And‘do you know, I’ve been lying here for a 
couple of hours, and all the time I can’t get over not hearing the 
boom-boom-booming of the guns.” 

I proffered my services to him, as a physician, and mentioned 
a half-dozen of my “youngsters” from Wildwood, who were over 
there—Billy Berkeley, Tom Reynolds, Bob Ayres and others. I 
was lonely without them, over here. The lad in the chair turned 
his eyes again to me. I kept feeling I was looking down into 
depths, where France and unmentioned deeds had lodgment. 

“If you're a doctor, then, here’s another thing: I've talked 
mighty little about it, but it’s got me going, awfully. The shell 
that sent me back to the U. S., and here, plumb drove out of 
my head a lot of necessary information about myself. It’s 
called amnesia, isn’t it? I come bang up against a stone wall, 
on most things prior to the time I got to France. Nights, in my 
dreams, I come up to a kind of precipice—and way down below, 
in the chasm and the mist, are my past years, and I almost jump 
over, to get down among them, but I don’t dare. And I wake 
up shaking. That’s why I’m the sole patient of Mrs. Jasper 
Morse.” 
79 
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HIS made me shoot a look at the lad, who, by the way, didn’t 

seem to be over twenty-five or so. The corners of the boy’s 
lips flickered, in a smile, and his eyes gave me a genial and under- 
standing glance. Evidently Mrs. J. T. M. hadn’t concealed from 
him her despair about the forty-nine others that didn’t come. I 
liked the lad. He was getting more my kind every minute—more 
like the Billy Berkeley sort. We would have fun together. “Go 
on and tell,” I said. 

“I’m perfectly strong, and all that, but here’s all I know about 
myself, before going across. I enlisted from Chicago. My name 
seems to be plain John Smith. I’ve had some inquiries made. 
The addresses I gave of home and father were bunk. Nobody 
home, at all. I’m a chip floating on the boundless ocean, a found- 
ling cast up at the Wildwood hospital. When I put on khaki, 
all papers I might have had went by-by. Do you treat cases like 
mine, Doctor?” 

Just then Providence supplied the answer. Mrs. Jasper T. 
Morse once called me a miserable matchmaker,—to somebody 
else—but it’s not so. However, at this moment, out of the big 
French doors at the other end of the piazza came Janet Curtis. 
Immediately I had a stroke of genius. I would bring two of my 
patients together, and they might help to cure each other. I 
beckoned Janet to approach. 

Janet was a thousand miles away from being a sickbed patient. 
Physically she was gorgeously healthy. Nature had been good 
to her, and then had thrown in more, for heaping measure. She 
wasn’t tall or particularly robust, but every muscle and sinew 
and brain-cell that she had, she used in the right way. Moreover, 
with her suppleness, her stunning body, and her generations of 
family, she also had youth and gallons of horse-sense. 

She ran rings around Mrs. Jasper Thetford Morse. And that 
lady knew it. Mrs. J. T. Morse’s successful efforts were accom- 
panied by strong kinetic manifestations. One could see all the 
machinery working. But Janet would just smile, or half whisper, 
or crook a little finger at you, or simply look, and she succeeded. 
Wildwood knew of the Morse-Janet-Curtis feud, and watched. It 
furnished interest between rounds of golf. 

The temptation is to forget my soldier lad out on the piazza. 
I said that Janet was a patient of mine. Her malady was far 
deeper than many acute diseases. She was, in plain words, be- 
ginning to have it in for the world in general, and for Mrs. Jasper 
T. Morse in particular. She had some grounds; but all the same, 
as charming and promising a girl as ever grew and delighted us 
old fellows at Wildwood was in danger of becoming, in a few 
years, somewhat of a grouch. 

The sad fact was that Janet and her mother were desperately 
poor. They had been exceedingly well off. There was a tragedy, 
some two years before, that I wont go into. Mr. Curtis, follow- 
ing a serious loss of funds from his bank, had taken his own life. 
Later the imputation against him was cleared up, but the money 
had gone, through a trusted employee’s flight. And the father had 
gone, forever, from the family. Then, a year before, the son 
had gone to France; and now a service flag with a gold star hung 
in their window. 


ANET’S bitterness would never have come from al! that I have 
recounted; but it came from the discovery that not a few 
friends forgot them, now that they were “nobodies.” That had hit 
Janet terribly. And Mrs. Jasper Thetford Morse had been one of 
the former “intimates.” Only the life-membership that Janet’s 
father had given her in the Club, in former days, still brought Janet 
to Wildwood—that and some of us of the old guard, and several 
of our fine women. Fairchild had given her a secretaryship in 
his office, four days a week. The mother needed her too sorely 
to lose her from home during the entire week. They lived not 
far from the Club. 

But I decided that I’d let my newly found friend Smith dis- 
cover Janet for himself. As sole governmental convalescent, he 
would give Janet another chance to do a “war-bit.” I knew that 
she would apply herself thoroughly to Smith’s rehabilitation, if 
I suggested it as a duty. It would take her mind off her troubles. 
She and I had had many intimate talks, in that little cottage 
of theirs. Moreover she wouldn’t mind having dealings with a 
supposed patient of Mrs. Jasper Thetford Morse. 

So I embarked on my adventure in philanthropy with John 
Smith, victim of amnesia and shell-shock. Thank goodness I 
did. It brought to me a permanent victory over Mrs. J. T. M., 
as you will see. That’s why I’m writing this story. 

Within fifteen minutes of the introduction of these youngsters 
to each other, they were traveling at a slow walk down the course 
toward the seventh hole. Janet was eying her soldier patient 











sidewise, to note if he was wabbly. Through the French win- 
dows of the big living-room of the Club, Mrs. J. T. Morse was 
eying them both, not sidewise, either. And from a vantage-pvint 
I was eying Mrs. Morse. I was well satisfied, so far. 

Before the usual Saturday afternoon throng of porch-golfers 
assembled, the next afternoon, forty-nine chairs had been re- 
moved from the piazza. So had the lone soldier—Janet had 
seen to that! Mrs. Morse was shuttling between the piazza, 
where she explained the governmental fizzle, and the telephone- 
booth—where, somewhat publicly, she was trying to get Wach- 
ington on the wire to tell of the Club’s indignation regarding the 
matter. Between Janet and the fiasco she had exactly no soldier 
at all to which to point with pride. 

John Smith was being initiated into golf by Janet, who did the 
course generally in somewhat over ninety-five. 


WRETCHED medical convention, serious operations, a 

run of influenza, and other things kept me from Wildwood 
for several weeks. But on a sunny afternoon in October I drove 
up, parking my car where I could. Some big thing was plainly 
doing at the Club. It turned out to be a reception to the sailors 
of a French battleship. It was what the psychologists would call 
a “defensive reaction,” also, of Mrs. J. T. Morse. 

Sailors swarmed through the Club and out on the course. Club 
members and their wives were entertaining, under the supervi- 
sion of our customary social leader. A French band played 
French vanilla ice-cream was served. And Mrs. J. T. Morse 
talked French, her voice carrying a bit far, and somewhat. halt- 
ingly. The lone soldier-boy was not visible. So I strolled away, 
past the caddie-house, where I learned the probable bearings of 
Janet and of John Smith. 

I found them perched on the bench at the thirteenth tee, over- 
looking the ravine. Not expecting me to come upon them through 
the woods instead of along the path, they hadn’t concealed their 
natural selves. From behind a tree I watched them for an in- 
stant, and saw the young officer, in khaki, and with the jaunty 
little overseas cap in his hand, deep in some explanation. 

Janet was bowed forward, her chin on -the back of her hand, 
which in turn rested on her driver. She was buried in attention. 
Over on the other side of the ravine two caddies rolled over each 
other in play, like puppies. They knew the cause of the delay. 

I coughed. The recoil of my youngsters was a bit suspicious. 
Janet hastened to greet me, somewhat effusively. So I sat down 
between them. 

“Well?” I said. 

Smith parried the gentle thrust. “Doctor, here’s the queerest 
thing. Miss Curtis started in to teach me golf, and I had to 
learn to handle the clubs, just like the child that learns to walk. 
But in a few days it seemed to come back like a flood. Look! 
If I don’t get the shakes, now—” 

He took his stance on the tee, and with the sweetest kind of 
a back-swing, not too far back, and with a snap of the wrist that 
was perfection itself, he drove the ball far over the ravine, sail- 
ing, sailing still, till it landed plumb upon the putting green, two 
hundred and twenty-five yards away, and rolled to within about 
ten feet from the hole. 

He turned to us with boyish joy. ‘Where in time do you sup- 
pose I picked this game up? It’s as natural as eating. And yet, 
on the next hole, I'll bet I take ten—go all to pieces!” He paused 
for an instant. “I sure do wish I knew who I am!” he said wist- 
fully, with his eyes not on me but on Janet. 

“We must go now, Mr. Patient!” said his nurse hastily. They 
left me there, to meet them later at dinner, at the Club. I 
watched them trudge sturdily across the ravine. Janet’s ball had 
carried the bunker, and she was down in four, par for the hole. 
But John Smith, golfer as sure as fate, from out of an unknown 
past, holed out in three. Certainly they were mighty nice chil- 
dren. I hadn’t had a pair like them since Billy Berkeley had won 
Edith Maitland on that same course by losing the game to her. 

We had a glorious dinner together. John Smith was witty and 
whimsical, with a constant undercurrent of mellowness and reso- 
nance of spirit. He chattered boyishly about all sorts of things 
that didn’t matter much, and couldn’t seem to look his fill at 
Janet. He veered off of any talk about the war, however. | 
saw him shiver several times when I mentioned French battles. 

One delightful little thing happened. Three French officers, 
guests of Mrs. J. T. Morse, passed the table and saluted. We 
men arose, because Mrs. Morse paused to introduce her guests— 
in French. When one of the officers discovered that John Smith 
had been through the Argonne forest, and spoke fluently their 
tongue, we Wildwooders failed to figure for some moments. This 
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was a bit irritating to Mrs. Morse, who seemed to have difficulty 
in following the conversation. She was as much interested now 
in yo Smith as a mother-cat is in a totally weaned kitten. 

Smith followed the departing group with his eyes, and his 
brows puckered a bit. “I guess I did that rather badly,” he said. 
“T certainly didn’t mean to. But those chaps were not far from 
my doughboys in the Champagne. One of them just told me that 
a chum of mine, Don Winston, has gone west. I didn’t know 
it. A bully good 
friend!” 

Again those 
eyes looked like 
the depths of a 
well. Janet shot 
a glance at me 
suddenly, and 
shook her head 
just a bit. Sol 
waited. 

*“Doctor, 

said the _ lad, 
suddenly, “this 
is bully here, 
and you and 
Miss Curtis are 
two of the whit- 
est persons ever. 
But—this can’t 
possibly go on, 
you know. It 
isn’t Mrs.—I 
mean — well, I 
simply can’t be 
an. object of 
hospitality 
of this Club any 
longer. I’m 
grown up, and 
I'm well now. 
It’s this way. 
I've said this to- 
day to Miss 
Curtis. 

“T haven’t any 
past to tie up 
to. It makes 
me an awful 
drifter. The 
present is all 
unreal, except ' 
you two. The future? I rack my brain, and I don’t find any 
profession there at all. I don’t believe I ever had a trade. I 
can play golf—some holes well enough. Tennis, too. But no 
trade or job. And I’ve less than fifty dollars in my pocket. 
You don’t mind my being frank, do you, Doctor—and nurse?” 

He looked at us in such an ingenuous way that it wasn’t for- 
ward, but chummy, as if he’d always been one of us. 

Janet had her elbows on the table, and her chin resting on 
her interlocked hands. Her forehead was furrowed. “Doctor,” 
she said slowly, “Mr. Smith has been in our cottage a couple 
of times. Mother hangs upon him—figuratively—now that my 
brother has gone away, for all time.” Janet’s lip quivered a bit. 
“You know what a dear baby Mother is, and she said yester- 
day that if Mr. Smith—that is, if he would care to take Arthur’s 
room for a while, and cheer up Mother, and have such a plain 
home as we have now—while you're getting that job you are 
going to hunt in New York— You know, Doctor, we’re going 
to take a boarder, anyway. Curtis Inn!” Janet’s mirthless, 
nervous chuckle, and her flaming face, spoke eloquently. 

You can just believe that I backed up my chum Janet. She 
had been with him, a good many times, in the last three weeks. 
She had made up her mind. “You see, Smith,” I said, “they’re 
offering you a rare little American fireside to come back to. 
Janet’s father was the soul of honor and patriotism. But a great 
tragedy came to him. And then great reverses came to them. 
So they took that little cottage, and it’s the homiest place I go 
to, on all my professional rounds. 

“Then they lost Arthur, who was a hundred per cent man, and 
he had done just what you did, had gone into the service, and 
he didn’t come back ‘out of France. So they are lonely, and you’ve 
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got a duty as well as a great opportunity. I'll bank on you, my 
boy, to the limit, though I’ve met you only twice. I’m sonie- 
what of a diagnostician in my business.” 

I hadn’t quite estimated the remaining traces of shell-shock. 
The boy had laid down his spoon. The ice-cream before him was 
untouched. His head was bowed. When he looked up, suddenly, 
his face was drawn. Abruptly he rose from the table. “Doctor— 
you'll understand—wont you?” And he hurried from the room. 

Janet looke: 
at me ‘with 
wide-open eyes 
I placed my 
hand on_ hers, 
quietly. “Don’t 
mind, Janet 
The boy’s all 
right. He’s gone 
outdoors, be - 
cause he didn’t 
want you to see 
the tears that 
are_ probably 
rolling down his 
cheeks right 
now. If he isn’t 
one of the unre- 
corded heroes of 
this war, I'll eat 
my words! That 
shell played hob 
with him. Janet, 
you're taking a 
sick man_ into 
your house, but 
I believe he’s 
straight, through 
and _ through. 
And by Jove, he 
needs care!” 

So we = sat 
there for some 
minutes, and 
Janet said to 
me that she was 
awfully sorry 
for him. All 
through the 
three weeks he 
had been grop- 
ing for the past. 
It was almost pitiful at times, she said. And in taking him to 
their home, they thought he might, through quiet, gradually re- 
cover poise, and also memory. Janet was very careful to remark 
that certainly a lad like that must have a family somewhere, 
sick with despair at not knowing where he was. And probably 
also—or perhaps—even a wife. Janet looked at me, and wished 
me to understand without further discussion. I did. 

And then the lad came back, smiling, and with only a slight 
trembling of the hands to betray him. 

“Miss Curtis, if your—mother will allow me, I’d like indeed 
to come to—Curtis Inn! That is, if I may do the chores?” 


John Smith turned to us with 
boyish joy. “Where in time do 
you suppose I picked this game 
up? It’s as natural as eating.” 


HUS did John Smith, the man from the unknown, move into 

Arthur Curtis’ room in the little cottage. Within a week 
the mother of Arthur was mothering, with prayerfulness and 
thanksgiving, the lad who had come to her from France, and 
who wore the khaki that Arthur had donned. In another week 
old Jim Pillsbury, our Club philanthropist, had presented John 
Smith with a job at a hundred a month. Within the third week 
the Curtis household seemed to have taken a new hold on life, 
and the convalescent soldier of Mrs. J. T. Morse had been ab- 
sorbed into the home of the two women whom Mrs. J. T. M. 
had turned her back upon after they had become nobodies. 

That fall the influenza swept down upon us. Janet waylaid 
me one afternoon in November, as I was dashing in my car from 
one patient to the next. “Please come down to the cottage, Doc- 
tor. John has the grippe, and—” 

“John!” I exclaimed, with pronounced surprise. 

“John!” she flung back at me challengingly. 
if anybody knows it. Anyway, you introduced us. 


“T don’t care 
He’s family, 
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now. Mother and I just adore him. We have to drive him to 
bed nights, or he’d work around the house till morning. He is 
absolutely crazy with the idea of having come home, as he puts 
it. He says that home is the central thing the boys over there 
think about, when they’re not fighting. And he didn’t have a 
scrap of a home to dream of, and he was beastly lonely about it 
all, he says. And he says that over there the boys know that 
only a few things really count in life, and that they are all in 
our cottage!” She paused. “And John says that Mother must 
take every cent he earns except his dire necessities.” 

“Jump in, girl!” I said. “My, what a lot of things you’ve re- 
membered that John says! Such a paragon mustn’t be allowed to 
depart this earth.” 

“Doctor!” Janet reacted with a violence that took me by 
surprise. “I don’t care if you do look at me.that way. I love 
that boy! There! And he’s my very first, too! I love that 
poor homeless, sick, moneyless 
boy, who everlastingly worries 
about who he is, and how much 
he owes us in service, and who 
dreams terrible nightmares of 
what he’s been through over 
there. He’s the bravest thing 
that ever lived, Doctor.” 

Well, I had certainly done one 
thing. I had gotten Janet’s mind 
off of her own troubles. I found 
young Smith in mighty bad shape. 
It would be at least two weeks 
before he would be well on the 
way to recovery. I told him so. 

“My darling new job goes 
blouey!” he said slowly. ‘Janet. 
when the board’s a week over- 
due, throw the star boarder out 
the window into the ash-can, 
where he belongs.” But the girl 
gave him a tap on the wrist, a 
smile, and then went into an ad- 
joining room to seek some neces- 
sary articles for me. 

“Doctor!” The boy grasped 
me by the hand. His cheeks were 
flushed. “I love that girl ten 
thousand times better than life it- 
self. You brought it on. You 
introduced me. Now you've got 
to listen to me. There never was 
a girl like her. Do you under- 
stand the horrible fix I’m in? Did 
you ever read ‘Enoch Arden’? 
This may be ‘Enoch Arden’ all 
turned around. What can I say 
to her? How can I tell her? 
Who am I? Listen! In my 
dreams—and sometimes when my 
mind wanders, daytimes—there’s 
a woman’s face in the mist. I 
couldn’t tell you what she looks 
like, but I catch a contemptuous 
laugh. Then she holds out her 
arms—and iades. Don’t you see? 
Who is she?” 

I didn’t answer for a while. 
Then I spoke. “I am a poor 
adviser. But I gather you think 
you can’t say anything to Janet. 
because you may be married?’ 
Yes? Well, I don’t think you can 
hold in much longer. So go 
ahead and talk, and ask her to 
be a sister to you. You couldn’t 
ever have a sweeter mother than Mrs. Curtis. Then, sometime, 
the mists may clear up, and the sun may shine, and you can say 
something else to Janet. So now turn over and try to get some 
sleep!” 

I suppose that Mrs. J. T. Morse would say that this was back- 
handed match-making. My own feeling is that she never would 
have been able to give such good advice as I did. For before 
my next visit, the thing happened. When I entered the sick- 
room, there was Janet, sitting by the bedside, and John’s hand 


Janet ran rings around 

Mrs. Jasper Thetford 

Morse. And that 
lady knew it. 


was in hers. They both grinned so beatifically that I told John 
he’d be up in ten days, if it kept up that way. “I’ve come home, 
Doctor!” was what John replied. 

But John spent eight weeks instead of two, fighting his way 
back to a halfway sort of health. It was hard sledding, finan- 
cially, at the cottage that winter. Janet’s income alone was 
constant, and that only for four days a week. The insurance- 
money of Arthur’s was distressingly slow in coming along. When 
I ran in, occasionally, there was a brave showing by Janet and 
the mother of poise and plenty, but I worried a lot about the 
state of the larder and the coal-bin. 

I sent John in to my friend the psychiatrist, Dr. Minot, in 
New York, but they didn’t get very far with their probings into 
the subconscious self. Finally,-on a day in February, John came 
into my office in Stratford. 

“Doctor, I’ve a plain, wholly unscientific hunch, and I want 

you to take a long chance on me. 
I’m desperate. I want a hundred 
dollars, and no questions asked, 
beyond the fact that I’m going 
to Chicago.” 

I looked at him for a moment, 
and then opened the drawer where 
I kept my check-book. A hun- 
dred dollars for a suburban prac- 
titioner is not a small sum. 
*“God bless you!” he said. “T’ll 
tell you what’s working inside my 
addled brain. I see houses, 
nights, the same houses and lawns 
and people. Last night I woke 
up, and I was walking from the 
railroad station in Chicago to that 
enlisting office. Memories seem 
all of a sudden to be coming along 
like that golf-game last fall. I’m 
simply crazy to be on the spot 
out there, and chase up my 
hunches and my. dreams, every 
morning. I can’t ever live in 
peace till I do. And believe me, 
nothing in the world will keep me 
from coming back. 

“Do you know what those two 
women are doing? Selling their 
furniture, the mahogany and the 
black walnut, and their jewels, 
that were in storage and in their 
deposit-box! Partly because I’m 
living there and have been sick. 
They’re down and out. And here 
I am, a miserable piffler, worth a 
hundred a month, half-charity by 
Mr. Pillsbury! I’m going to Chi- 
cago. There may be a few hun- 
dred dollars lying out there that 
belong to me that I can dig up.” 

So the boy went to Chicago, 
with my Godspeed. He® was 
gone ten days, before he wired 
me for seventy-five dollars more, 
from some little city in Illinois. 
For the first time I felt now a 
bit shaky. Was he a miserably 
clever impostor, after all? I felt 
momentarily sick with doubt, not 
for myself, but for what it would 
mean to Janet and the mother. 
The heavens might as well fall, 
if this were true. And I had in- 
itiated things! 

To make the measure br.m- 
ming full, just when John was out in Illinois, I got wind of what 
Mrs. J. T. Morse was insidiously circulating around the Club 
in the way of innuendo, the kind that you can’t nail, but know 
is being engineered. Pillsbury came up to me. 

“What’s this story about young Srhith being a faker in his en- 
trance into the army, and telling some stuff or other about not 
knowing his past? You didn’t tell me that when you asked me 
to give him a job.” I hadn’t, for John was beastly sensitive 
about it all. But Mrs. J. T. M. had gotten wind of it some way. 
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I gave the straight of it to Pillsbury, and he was sorry then for 
John. 

But my wife came home from the Club one evening, after a 
dance, and. said that there was cynical. giggling among. certain 
worldly-wise women about this soldier with a shady past residing 
at the Curtises’, and about Janet’s crazy infatuation with the first 
uniform that came along from France! 

My unexpurgated language didn’t cure the situation a bit. 
From all sides fate seemed to be piling it on the Curtises and 
John Smith. 

It is a long road that has no turning. Sunshine seemed to 
burst upon me when John turned up in my office, fifteen days 
after his departure from Stratford. John more than smiled. He 
beamed. I knew then that he had found the light. 

“Don’t ask me a single question, friend of mine, savior of 
John Smith! Guess whatever you’ve a mind to. But I want 
you to be able to say to Janet, if she asks you at any time, that 
you don’t know a thing. Above all, nothing to her or to her 
mother! Remember that at least two lives depend upon your 
being as mum as an oyster and as blind as a bat in the daytime!” 

He pumped my hands up and down, made as though to em- 
brace me, and then, for sheer joy apparently, broke into song. 
Can’t you see us two men standing there in my sanctum, John 
with my hands tight in his, and singing to me, with a full bari- 
tone voice, and so reverently, really, that I just beamed my joy, 
as he sang: 

“Tt’s a long, long trail a-winding, 
Into the land of my dreams, 
Where the nightingale is singing, 
And the pale moon beams; 
There’s a long, long night of waiting, 
Until my dreams all come true; 
Till the day when I'll be going, 
Down that long, long trail with you!” 


Then the boy actually made me sing it with him. The thing 
had gripped me, 
somehow; and 
his long, long 
trail, I was 
sure, had come 
to a turn. In 
the fullness of 
his own time 


ing out home. 
he was gone. 

Yet when I happened to see Janet the next day, she showe: 
no such ebullient spirits, but somber sadness. “John’s back,’ 
she said, “and he’d rather not say much about the trip, so | 
don’t believe he found a thing.” 

She wanted to say something more, and so I waited. “Doc- 
tor, you’re such a good friend that you might help us a bit more 
If any of your wealthy friends would like. some—perhaps : som 
fine old furniture, they might let me know, or look in at Selden’s 
on Fourth Avenue. Of course, we don’t need it now, and so we've 
sent it all in to be sold.” 

The girl turned away quickly then. And I just wondered what 
the game was that John Smith was playing with us all. 

When the annual meeting of the Wildwood Club came along, 
Mrs. J. T. Morse showed her hand, and her long arm. She had 
it in for John Smith, who was in the non-satellite class. So a 
chap named Pynchon made a motion, harmless énough in ap- 
pearance, that any elections to honorary membership, and in- 
cluding such memberships to men who had been in the service, 
must be accompanied by vouchers by members, and _ proper 
references. 

That seemed reasonable, until old Jim Pillsbury got up and 
said that it ill behooved the Wildwood Club to question the eligi- 
bility of officers who had risked their lives, and had sustained 
grievous wounds for those of us who had fought the war from 
the Wildwood links! And the motion was lost, with a whoop. 
Then Pillsbury moved that a number of officers, including John 
Smith, be extended honorary membership for one year. Carried. 
with a whoop! 

Janet and John found me at the Club on a warm March after- 
noon, when the thermometer was up to sixty, and the winter 
greens tempted the ardent golfer. Janet shooed John away for 
a moment and confided to me that the furniture was selling won- 
derfully lately, and over fifteen hundred dollars had already 
been realized. 
That, with her 
salary and 
John’s recent 
promotion to a 
two - thousand- 
dollar salary as 
private sec re- 


Mind you, I haven't said a thing, have I?” An: 





he would dis- 
close the truth 
about himself. 
“Here’s the 
hundred and 
seventy - five 
you lent me, 
Doctor, in this 
envelope, f or 
which a thou- 
sand thanks.” 
He laid the en- 
velope on my 
desk. “Do you 
remember what 
Browning wrote 
in one of his 
poems: ‘God’s 
in his heaven— 
all’s right with 
the world’?” 
He moved 
swiftly in the 
direction of the 
door. “I’m go- 


tary to Mr. 
Pillsbury, 
meant that the 
day was break- 
ing over Curtis 
Inn. 

Then John 
shooed Janet 
away. “Doc- 
tor,” said the 
young officer, 
“here’s more 
mystery, which 
please swallow, 
hook, bait and 
sinker, with 
your eyes shut. 
Ben Richards— 
western ama- 
teur golf-cham- 
pion — is going 
to be in New 
York the first 
week in May. 
That’s when the 


“Janet, when the board’s a week overdue, throw the star boarder out 


the window.”’ 


But the girl-gave hima tap on the wrist and a smile. 
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Wildwood Club opens. Send him and Ted Oliphant—Pacific 
Coast runner-up two years ago—an invitation to play an exhibition 
match here that Saturday. They'll come. Then find one man 
from Wildwood.” 

“One?” I exclaimed. “Why not two?” 

John Smith grinned broadJy and pointed his finger at his own 
chest. 

I looked my amazement. “O ye of little faith!” said John. 
“Fix it so that it’ll be a soldier and a civilian, against a similar 
pair from here. Ted Oliphant’s an officer. Don’t you see?” 

“But how in the world—” 

John shot me a look of warning. Janet was 
coming back. “You'll ruin two lives unless 
you do this.” Whereupon he walked coolly 
away with Janet. 

This business of keeping mum over a mys- 
tery, and arranging impossible matches, lest 
two precious lives be lost, was getting on my 
nerves. However, I dropped the hint to 
Witherspoon, our president, and he saw the 
publicity side to it. It would get into the 
metropolitan papers! So within ten days the 
match was on, arranged by wire. 

I had to pull awfully hard to get John 
Smith accepted, and it was 
really only because our other pan 
soldier golfers were non compos  / 
as contestants in such a match, \“/ 
I guess I came nearer stretching 
the truth than I had ever before 
done, as to my personal observation of John Smith’s won- 
derful playing the previous fall. But I had banked 
on John from the first, and I had swallowed him, hook, bait and 
sinker. 

I certainly started something in general—and Mrs. Jasper Thet- 
ford Morse in particular—in suggesting the Western-Eastern open- 
ing-day match at Wildwood. The lady was scandalized, wholly 
audibly, by the appointment, to represent Wildwood, of not only 
an unknown, but one whose past—and so forth. What did we 
know of his social standing? And pray, what of his golf? How 
a man like that could twist a sentimental, match-making doctor 
around his finger, and worm his way into exclusive Wildwood, 
was beyond her to understand. 

Echoes of this dark horse, Smith, got into the metropolitan 
press. One paper, on the morning of the match, ran the picture 
of “the golfer with the unknown past.” Witherspoon came to me 
before lunch that noon. 

“You and I look like fellows that have spilled the beans!” he 
remarked, surveying the course. “Mrs. Morse has worked up a 
strong bunch of insurgents in the club, and look at the gallery 
that’s beginning to form out there at the first tee. If this man 
of yours doesn’t deliver a Class A game, buy two tickets South 
for us for a sixty-day absence from here. Who is the man, any- 
way? You've been sponsoring him.” 

I was getting hot. ‘“He’s the salt of the earth. He licked 

seventeen Germans with one stroke of the bayonet. He shot 
thirty-two Huns with one twenty-two-caliber bullet. He nearly 
captured Hindenburg and Ludendorff single-handed. And if you'd 
seen him practicing as I have up here this last month, shooting 
this course in seventy-six, you wouldn’t shake in your golf shoes 
the way you are now. He’s a wonder!” And I walked hastily 
away. 
“Oh, all right, all right! But there’s going to be a call for a 
special meeting of the club sent out, on a petition of fifty mem- 
bers, if your boy marvel doesn’t deliver. Pynchon says he’s got 
the goods that this Smith is an impostor.” 

Well, John Smith looked mighty little like an impostor when 
about one o’clock a beautiful limousine rolled up, with John 
Smith and two other men in it.. Both the newcomers were clean- 
cut chaps, wiry, one of them tall and rangy, the other looking a 
lot like Jerry Travers, byt turning out to be Ben Richards. The 
car started away again immediately. 

It was a highly curious crowd that sat in the dining-room and 
scanned our lunch-table, where the three youngsters, Witherspoon, 
Jack McPherson (our pro), Eldredge (who was the fourth man 
in the foursome) and I were seated. Over on the ladies’ side of 
the room Mrs. Morse was enginéeting a big luncheon—some group 
of femalé intimates that undoubtedly she had rounded up to see 
the hoped-for fiasco of the afternoon. 

Just as the contestants, now in their golfing togs, approached 
the first; tee, through a parted lane in the gallery, the limousine 
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that had brought Smith and the other lads returned—and Janet 
and her mother stepped out. John Smith caught sight of them 
and at once brought Richards and Oliphant’ to be introduced. 
From the manner in. which the two Westerners bowed over the 
—_ of the women, I knew they. did honor where honor was 
due. 

The game? Before two holes had been played, the match 
settled down into a spectacular event. Our man Eldredge was 
only a three-handicap man—the best we could raise, for Tom 
Reynolds was still in France, and Devonshire, our club champion, 
was down South. So the match would have 
been all one way—if it hadn’t been for John 
Smith. 

That boy played a marvelous brand of golf. 
He had an inexhaustible bunch of shots in his 
bag. He was clearly throwing into this cru- 
cial contest all his joy of life, and his love of 
a newly found world. Time and time again 
he would outdrive or otherwise outplay his 
opponents. Each time he would smile at 
them, and they would smile back at him. It 
was a dramatic contest, with the appearance 
of intimacy—for more and more it was clear 
to the gallery that these Western boys were 

John’s friends. 

g rigs John was practically playing 
WX their best ball. At the tenth tee 
the score was all even. Eldredge 
was naturally trailing, but trying 
valiantly. The gallery had 

adopted John Smith, the dark horse, as its own. There 

was occurring what sometimes comes to lovers of the 
royal game—a dramatic and beautiful contest on the links. 

Old Jim Pillsbury came up to me. “Are you invited to a din- 
ner to-night by young Smith?” I nodded. “He wants, me to 
come—insists. What’s it about?” 

“Search me!” I said. “But I think there’s going to be the un- 
veiling of a monument.” Pillsbury took his pipe from his mouth, 
and stared at me. He jerked his head in the direction of John 
Smith. I jerked my own head up and down, twice. 

“And the fall of another!” I added, jerking my head in the 
direction of Mrs. J. T. Morse, who was on the fringe of the gal- 
lery, lorgnetting. -Pillsbury jerked his head up and down, twice. 
“I’m coming to the unveiling,” he announced. 

The game ended sweetly. John, by one of the most remarkable 
shots ever seen on Wildwood, laid-his third dead to the pin, easily, 
from two hundred twenty-five yards away, and holed out in four. 
Ben Richards holed out in four. The match ended all even. 
But the gallery was all one way John’s way, and they showed it. 

I hastened away quickly,.to get out of range of the avalanche 
of questions about this new golfing star in the Eastern firmament. 
The game had begun late, and it was six o’clock as I came out of 
the nineteenth hole to go to the caddie-house on business. 

The sedan of Mrs. J. T. Morse was just leaving the grounds. 
Inside was a person:whom I had long known, sitting quite bolt 
upright. I lifted my hat, and bowed with great cordiality. It 
was really a question whether she recognized me. 

A most expectant group met in Room C at the Wildwood Club 
that evening at six-fifteen. Janet found me in the big lounging- 
room. Her expression was very curious. Alarm, mystification, 
a certain amount of indignation that she had been kept in the 
dark, pride at what her John had done that day, pleasure at the 
discomfiture of Mrs. J. T. M.—all struggled for utterance when 
she passed her arm through mine, and her other arm through that 
of her mother, as we entered the private dining-room. 

John stood there with his two golfing colleagues. Eldredge had 
had to go to town. I remember just how wide open the mother’s 
blue eyes were, and how charming the gray hair, which, above her 
unwrinkled girlish face, made her look like a child in the guise 
of a colonial dame. 

Suddenly there was a discreet tap at the door, and Watkins 
ushered in a young woman. Tall, slight, with an instant resem- 
blance to our John Smith, she scanned us hastily and picked out 
our host. 

“Hal!” she exclaimed, and rushed to him, throwing her arms 
about his shoulders. “Dollie!” he exclaimed in reply, hugging 
her and stifling her words with an enthusiastic kiss. I saw Janet 
stiffen with the sudden shock. But only for the moment. 

“Janet, this is my sister Dollie!” Smith interposed. John’s 
sister turned to Janet. The girls started to shake hands, with de- 
corum, all the while eying each other with that keenness that per- 
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tains only to the feminine portion of our 
race. But the reserve suddenly broke, 
and the strangers to each other had drawn 
each other closer. The sister of our con- 
valescent soldier gave to Janet a kiss that 
left no doubts as to her emotion. 

“You dear, dear girl! And what you’ve 
done for Hal, all these terrible months! 
And your mother!” Whereupon she 
passed to the older woman, and took her 
hand in both her own. The mother was 
as transparent as a child. She Jooked 
lovingly at John Smith, lovingly at the 
sister, lovingly at Janet, and gently kissed 
the sister upon the forehead. It was like 
a ceremony. 


HEN we sat down. It had been a 

tense moment. And when we had 
begun on the grapefruit, our host rather 
roguishly looked up. 

“Well, best of friends,” said John, “my 
dream has come true, more beautifully 
than I might ever have hoped. I had to 
maintain this mystery. But now we'll 
brush the fog away. Janet,—and Mother 
Curtis——the girl over there is Dollie 
Wainwright, and I’m Harold Wainwright. 
We've lost our. parents, and so you're 
really mother to me for keeps. As for 
Dollie, Ben Richards has taken care of 
that! 

“When I went out to Chicago last Feb- 
ruary, my memory was coming back fast. 
I dug up the enlisting office all right, but 
couldn’t get any farther. I walked that 
town, went all over Evanston, and those 
North Shore cities, and it was over ten 
days before I could find a place that 
squared at all with my vivid dreams. 
Then—well, it’s a long story, but it was 
the right town, and I nearly killed Dollie 
with the shock when I walked into our 
own house.” 

“John Smith” Tooked at his sister. 
“I’m ashamed to say it, but I had had 
a horrible falling out with Dollie, about 
a girl that I—was interested in then. 
Dollie was dead right, as things turned 
out, but I didn’t believe it, made a scene, 
—that’s the kid in me,—went to the girl, 
and she proved all Dollie said she was. 
Crazy for some money, along with trying 











to land a husband. So I just broke away 
and made for Chicago. There I broke 
into the United States Army under the 
name of John Smith. I had been plan- 
ning to go to an officers’ training-camp, 
but now I didn’t care whether school kept 
or not. It was my first big disillusion- 
ment in life. 

“Once in the cantonment, labeled John 
Smith, a profound nausea for my idiocy 
overcame me, but I just wrote Dollie a 
couple of letters. I said I’d been all sorts 
of a jackass, had dawdled through life 
thus far, and it was about time for me 
to have a show-down with myself. So 
they packed me over to France—and 
then, because we went up to the front 
soon, and my division was a very much 
shot-up one, I was boosted up and up 
till I got a lieutenancy. Then came the 
accident, and this shell-shock business. I 
guess that’s about all, isn’t it?” 

But Janet was too moved to be under 
her usual control. 

“John!” she exclaimed. “You’ve known 
this for months, and all that time you’ve 
kept it from me! That wasn’t—that— 
you were—mean, there!” There were 
signs of trouble. Janet’s chin took on a 
determined air. It came over her that she 
had been played with. “I must know— 
even if it is right here, in this group, why 
you did that. Why didn’t you let me 
share your secret?” 

“Why I didn’t, dear? Well, supposing, 
after I came back from Chicago, I had 
told you all the glad news, and had asked 
you to marry me? You bully bit of pride, 
you, you’d have thrown me down, and 
said I was doing it out of duty, or char- 
ity. Wouldn’t you?” Janet was silent. “So 
I just kept right on living at Curtis Inn, 
when I didn’t have to, to show you that I 
intended to spend all my life with you. 
If you had thrown me down last Febru- 
ary, I believe I would have rushed di- 
rectly into the environment of Mrs. Jas- 
per Thetford Morse and proposed to her. 
And it was to avert that tragedy that I 
kept silent. 

“And now let’s talk of something else. 
To-night, with your permission, we’re all 
going to motor over to Scarsdale. I do 





want you to persuade Mother Curtis and 
Janet that the house I’ve picked out over 
there is good enough for us, and that the 
mahogany and black walnut that belonged 
so long to the Curtises—and still belongs 
—will go with the general make-up of the 
house. So, Doctor, if you don’t mind, 
you can bring Ben and Dollie and Oli- 
phant and Mrs. Pillsbury in your sedan?” 

“My sedan?” I said in amazement. For 
I had only a little runabout, just as any 
modest country practitioner shauld. 

“Surely, your sedan. It’s just a slight 
remembrance.on my part of what you've 
meant to me since last September. And 
perhaps, at the next meeting of the board 
of governors of the Wildwood Club, you'll 
ask them, for me, to accept a trophy cup, 
to be played for each year by those mem- 
bers of the club who have seen service in 
the khaki and blue, either overseas or on 
this side. Will you?” 

Old Jim Pillsbury had a question for 
John Smith. “Where did you learn to 
play the brand of golf you passed out 
to-day?” 

Ben Richards answered that. _He took 
from his pocketbook-a clipping, which 
Pillsbury scrutinized carefully, A smile 
broke over his face. “Smith, I knew I'd 
seen you before. That game you played 
in the Western Amateur at San Francisco 
was the finest show I ever saw. I was 
there.” 


ELL, the story has been told. Any- 

one but a casehardened human 
would have been intensely moved by such 
a sedan as drove up for my guests and 
for me, after dinner. Janet and John— 
or Hal—led us in their limousine, with 
Mrs. Curtis. 

And when we came to the house in 
Scarsdale, which was unusually beautiful, 
even in that place of beautiful residences, 
we found the house still in the moving-in 
stage. But in many of the rooms was 
furniture, mahogany and black walnut, 
that Janet and her mother gazed on ten- 
derly and lingered to touch. And in one 
room, where absolutely nothing else had 
as vet been placed, was a common, or- 
dinary steamer-chair. 





Philetta laughed. The 
sound of it cut across his 
nerves like the rake of a 
saw. “We're going to 
catch the owl,” she said. 
“And we're not coming 
back. if you want to know. We're done 
with you and your dead little burg and 
vour everlasting old mills. I wouldn’t 
marry you if you had ten times as much 
as you’ve got. I’ve nearly died trying to 
keep from telling you so to your face!” 

McLean’s brain cleared slowly. He 
was puzzled to discover that he wasn’t 
angry. His dominant emotion, as surprise 
faded, was a sort of restfulness. He 
chuckled grimly. 

“Well, if you feel that way, there’s no 
more to be said. I take it you're goin’ 
to marry Eustace, here, instead?” 

She laughed, with a sharp, harsh note. 
“We were married to-night—at the par- 
sonage,” she flung at him. “You may 


The 


as well know it now. Everybody will, 
to-morrow.” 





Genius of Ailie Craig 


(Continued from page 33) 


McLean nodded, a new thought occu- 
pying him. He turned to Eustace. “Ye’ll 
be needin’ money, i’m thinkin’—” 

Philetta cut in shrilly. ‘Think again. 
We don’t need anything. Eus.ace has 
plenty. You’re not the only man with 
money, Angus McLean.” 

Angus shrugged. “Is that right, Eus- 
tace? Ye don’t need a bit of a loan, till 
ye find ye a job, now?” He relished the 
old, broad Scots on his tongue. Eustace 
shook his head and mumbled. 

“No. I’m all right.” He touched the 
girl’s arm. ‘“We’d better hurry, Phil—the 
owl’s due any minute. Good night, Mr. 
McLean—” 

“Good night.” Angus stood aside to 
let them pass. He was puzzled, vaguely 
uneasy. Something was wrong, some- 








where.. Queer, that he 
didn’t seem to mind losing 
Philetta. His canny mind 
informed him that he was 
in luck to have lost her; 
a girl like that wanted los- 
ing. And yet he ought to feel badly about 
it. He plodded on a few paces and then, 
on impulse, turned down the road that 
led to the mill. It was instinct to go 
there in times of mental turmoil. His 
brain worked best in the atmosphere of 
his business, and he wanted to be where 
he could think, now. 

He let himself into the darkened of- 
fice-entrance, touched a switch and 
glanced about him. The familiar room 
quieted his mind at once. He dropped 
into his chair, a slow grin twitching at 
the corners of his mouth. It began to 
dawn on him that he had been tired of 
Philetta’s empty chatter for weeks past. 
He chuckled grimly. Just then a folded 
paper that was held under a weight on his 
blotter caught his eye. He reached for 
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it, opened it. Words leaped up at 
him. 
You robbed my father of his mills. 
I know you did it legally, but it was 
robbery, all the same. I’m taking a 
little of what’s mine by right. You can 
prosecute me if you think it’s healthy 
to have things come out in court. 


A single bound carried McLean to the 
safe. It was Thursday night, and Ailie 
Craig always made up the pay-roll in 
readiness for Friday morning. Forty-two 
hundred dollars! His fingers shook as he 
twirled the knobs. The door swung open 
and he plunged a hand into the money- 
drawer. It was empty. He straightened, 
his face contorted, savage. He could 
stand the loss of the money, easily enough, 
but he came of a breed which does not 
lie down under robbery. He was at the 
telephone, trying to wake the sleeping 
manager of the local exchange, when he 
heard a footfall, and looked up to meet 
Ailie Craig’s level, gray gaze. She car- 
ried a neat parcel under one arm. He 
burst out unsteadily : 

“He’s stolen the pay-roll!” 

“He thenks he has,” said Ailie calmly. 
“Tt’s right here, Angus. I carried it 
away wi’ me when I left. Ye can come 
away fro’ the telephone.” 

Angus gaped at her as she unwrapped 


So, you see, if you can 
sing, and dance, and act, 
and are young and pretty 
and will work, there is al- 
ways a chance for you. 


HE day before the Twenty-seventh 

Division paraded in New York, the 
managers of the Broadway theaters, re- 
sponding to a request of the enter- 
tainment committee, arranged a series of 
free matinées for the returned heroes and 
all their companions in uniform. Circulars 
were sent out, press-announcements 
made, and everything was in readiness for 
a big afternoon’s entertainment for the 
boys. 

But something went wrong, and few 
service men put in an appearance. Even 
so potent a lure as John Barrymore in 
“Redemption” drew no more than two 
lonely soldiers. Six gathered to see Mar- 
jorie Rambeau in “The Fortune Teller,” 
and several of the theaters had none at 
all. Only Frank Bacon in “Lightnin’ ” 
and Fay Bainter in “East Is West” were 
sufficiently popular to fill their respective 
theaters. 

When it was seen that there were not 
going to be enough guests to go around 
the managers of the various theaters be- 
gan calling each other by phone and ar- 
ranging to send their audiences, or part 
of audiences, all to one theater. Among 
others they called the Hudson Theater, 
where Louis Mann and Sam Bernard are 
still playing “Friendly Enemies,” and 
still, according to the gossips, frankly 
jealous one of the other. 

“How many soldiers have you up 
there?” the investigator queried. 

“Only two,” replied the treasurer; “but 
it’s all right. One’s for Sam, and the 
other’s for Louis.” 





the parcel and revealed the box of nar- 
row yellow envelopes. He was still gap- 
ing as she placed it in the money-drawer 
and closed the safe. She straightened 
and faced him. 

“Well, Angus—d’ye know the rest 0’ 
it? About Philetta? I see ye do. Are 
ye cured, man?” 

“Tell me—” Angus was beyond co- 
herent speech. She nodded. 

“Ye’re cured, right enough. It’s time. 
Ye’ve been a fool overlong, this time. 
Whiles I lose patience wi’ ye, Angus. 
Under yer very eyes, an’ ye saw nothing! 
Why, yon Eustace has been rinnin’ after 
her ever since the day ye sent him aff 
to the city wi’ her. He tellt me about it. 
She was canny. She likit him fine, but 
not fine enough to tak’ him wi’out a bit 
o’ money. An’ the feckless body couldna 
thenk how to get yon bit o’ money till 1 
tellt him.” 

“You told him?” 
jaw sagged stupidly. 
to robbing me—” 

“Ye're bletherin’ again. He didna rob 
ye. Yer pay-roll’s i’ the safe, an’ ye're 
no a penny the worse for the night’s wark. 
Ye should ken me better. I tellt him 
about the way ye cheated his faither. 
right enough. He wanted small tellin’, 
though. George Lesher wud ha’ brought 
him up to thenk yon was the way o’ it. 


Angus McLean’s 
“You put him up 


I let him see me put yon pay-roll i’ the 
safe, an’ I showed him the combination. 
What he didna see was me takkin’ the 
pay-roll out again.” 

She chuckled grimly at the memory. 
McLean found his wits at last. 

“Then he’s gone off without any money, 
after all?” The thought displeased him, cu- 
riously. He wanted to feel sure that he 
was rid of Eustace forever—and of Phi- 
letta. If they had eloped without funds, 
they would come back. He knew them. 
Ailie wagged her head. 

“She wouldna ha’ gone if he hadna 
shown her the money first,” she said 
dryly. “A canny lassie, yon Philetta. 
He’s taken a matter o’ eighteen hunder 
‘at happened to be in the safe. No mair. 
An’ ye needna roar, Angus. "Twas nane 
o’ yours, yon eighteen hunder.” 

Light dawned on McLean. He stared 
at Ailie. And for once her level gray 
glance moved uneasily from his eyes. 


RESENTLY Ailie spoke, in a voice 

utterly strange in Angus’ ears. 

“I kent a’ along ’at the Lord hadna 
wastit His handiwork,” she said sagely. 
“There had to be a use for Eustace, if 
a body c’d but spy it oot. Havers, An- 
gus—twelve year it took ye to see what 
ye might ha’ seen i’ twelve meenutes, if 
ye'd cared to look.” 





What’s What on Broadway 


(Continued from page 59) 


har recent too-well-remembered epi- 
demic of influenza proved a great 
leveler of ranks and records hereabouts. 
For nineteen years Fay Bainter had never 
missed a performance. Once, when she 
was quite young, she was obliged to drop 
out of the cast before the play in which 
she was appearing was finished, but never 
had she missed an entire performance, 
and never had she need of an understudy 
—until one day last March, when she was 
stricken with the flu. As the Chinese 
heroine in “East Is West,” her success 
had been quite sensational. According to 
the reviews, the play was almost entirely 
dependent upon the charm of her per- 
sonality and those other gifts with which 
she is liberally endowed. Naturally the 
management, hearing she had been ordered 
to bed by her physician, was considerably 
perturbed. What would be the attitude 
of an audience toward an understudy? 
Would it rise up and walk out “in a 
mess,” as Josie Sadler was wont to in- 
quire, demanding its money back? Or 
would it wait curiously to see how the 
newcomer performed? 

The first night the announcement was 
made from the stage of the Gaiety that 
Fay Bainter would be unable to play the 
role of Ming Toy, and that her place 
would be filled by Helene Sinnott, be- 
tween fifty and sixty people arose in 
their places and marched to the box- 
office, where something like two hundred 
dollars was returned to them. The fol- 
lowing night about half that number de- 
manded their money back. The third 


night no return at all was 
asked for. The rest of 
the week the nightly re- 
turn varied, averaging 
something like twenty dol- 
lars a performance. But 
as these returned seats were easily re- 
sold, the weekly total was only a few 
dollars short of its usual maximum. 


UT what of the understudy? And 

who is Helene Sinnott? It happens 
that Helene Sinnott is a modest young 
person whose talents have heretofore re- 
mained unrevealed in this section, though 
through no fault of her own. Curiously, 
she is an American girl, born in the 
Southwest, who was obliged to take a 
course in a New York dramatic-school to 
overcome her French accent. Which is 
explained by the fact that from her third 
year she was educated in French convents. 
As a youngster, after the stage ambition 
struck her, she spent some time as a stu- 
dent in the French dramatic section of 
Beerbohm Tree’s dramatic-school in 
London. Then she came to New York 
to practice her English, and Margaret 
Anglin took her to Chicago, finally ad- 
vancing her to rather an important part 
in the revival of “Lady Windermere’s 
Fan.” She afterward played briefly in 
vaudeville, was in the road company of 
“It Pays to Advertise,” later played the 
French maid in “Upstairs and Down,” and 
finally was started for London with Con- 
stance Collier and “Peter Ibbetson,” when 
that engagement fell through. Followed 
her employment as the Bainter under- 
study, the hoped-for but really unex- 
pected chance (remember the nineteen- 
year-record of the star) to play Ming Toy 
and an unheralded but definite success in 
that rdéle. 
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“The average man 
is an old fogy at twenty-five” 








that. 


A twenty-five the aver- 
age man in business 
has mastered a certain 
specific task; he has over- 
come his first unfamiliar- 
ity; he is at one of the 
most dangerous points in 
his career—the point at 
which he is tempted to 
become self-satisfied—to 
cease to grow. 


The extraordinary man 
never ceases to grow 


N the other hand the 

exceptional man 
never ceases to grow. He 
is like Gladstone who 
could take up a new lan- 
guage at eighty; or like 
Commodore Vanderbilt, 
whose railway lines had 
their largest expansion 
after he had passed three 
score and ten. 


Such men, reaching 
twenty-five or thirty, be- 
come aware that they 
know only one depart- 
ment of business—and 
that specialization may 
make a man a department 
head but rarely lifts him 
to the higher executive 
positions ,in business, or 
fits him to enter business 
for himself. 


It was William James, the great psychologist, who said 
And he had in mind his experience with the 
average business man as well as with others. 


Such men, turnin large 
numbers, to the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute. 


Going back to school 
at thirty 


HE average age of 

the men enrolled in 
the Institute is over 30; 
eighty-five per cent are 
married. 


For ten years the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute 
has been giving men the 
kind of training that 
makes a man stand out— 
the all-round knowledge 


of all departments of busi- 


ness that fits him to direct 
the work of others. 


They are attracted first, 
perhaps, by the character 
of the Institute’s Advisory 
Council. On this Coun- 
cil are: 

Frank A. Vanderlip, President 
of the National City Bank of 
New York; General Coleman 
duPont, the well known business 
executive; John Hays Hammond, 
the eminent engineer; Jeremiah 
W. Jenks, the statistician and 
economist; and Joseph French 
Johnson, Dean of the New York 
University School of Commerce. 


Another thing that attracts 
thoughtful men to the Insti- 
tute is the fact that it has only 
one Course: for ten years it has 
specialized in just one thing— 





training men for executive 
responsibility and success. 


The kind of men 


enrolled 

ORE than 85,000 suc- 
cessful Americans are 
enrolled. Among them are 

such men as: 
Roy W. Howard, President, 
United Press Association; Wil- 
liam H. Ingersoll, Marketing 
Manager of Robert H. Ingersoll 
& Bro.; William A. Candler, 
Secretary and Treasurer, Coca- 
Cola Company; Charles E. Mur- 
nan, Vice-President, United Drug 
Company and C. C. Holmes, 
Supt., H. C. Capwell Company. 


A free book which every busi- 
ness man should read 


As a result of its ten years of 
training men, the Institute has pub- 
lished a 112-page book, ‘‘Forging 
Ahead in Business.”’ 

It is valuable to any man, 
whether he contemplates enrolling 
in the Institute’s Modern Busi- 
ness Course and Service or not; 
and the Institute is glad to have it 
in the hands of older business 
men, because their advice is often 
sought in matters of this sort. 


There is a copy of ‘‘Forging 
Ahead in Business’ for you en- 
tirely free and without obligation ; 
merely fill in the coupon and mail. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


Pa ee 
Send me ‘‘Forging Ahead in Busi- 
ness’? FREE. 
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.and-I don’t know how 

things could go on with- 

out me if George weren’t 

there. He’s in closer 

touch with.all the details 

than anyone else, even 

Calvin Gregory, but of course we don’t 
want to hurt Gregory. He’s been with 
me so. many years, and he rather resents 
George as it is. But if you take my 
place and give the orders,—as if they 
came from me,—he can’t be dissatisfied. 
It wont be any more difficult, certainly, 
than the work you've been doing at 
Creed’s, and the fact that you have been 
working in another factory will make 
your taking my place more plausible. 
You'll have charge of all the correspon- 
dence, and you and George can work to- 
gether. He can’t get on very well alone, 
and there’s really too much for one man 
.to.do. I think you can help a lot if 
you want to.” 

“Do you think I really can, Dad? Id 
love it, and I do want to help.” 

For a moment she forgot that what Mr. 
Fane proposed would throw her into con- 
stant companionship with George Grand- 
ville. 

“T thought I could depend on you. My 
stenographer, Miss Strohm, will help a 
lot too. She’s rather young, but she 
doesn’t chatter..... George told you 
just how I was hurt?” 

“Yes,” assented Marion. 

“Tf the story could be kept from going 
over the factory, it would be a good 
thing. He’s young, and the men would 
resent that I got hurt saving him. I 
hope you don’t feel that, for he’s the 
finest man I’ve ever known, and you can 
depend on everything he says. If you'll 
act as mediator and see that Gregory 
carries out George’s plans, everything will 
go as well as if I were there. He’s a 
wonderful man—the sort of young man 
I'd like to have for a son. He knows 
factory management from beginning to 
end, but he’s handicapped—” 

The talk wearied him, and he closed his 
eyes and turned his bandaged head to- 
ward the wall, leaving Marion to wonder 
at the tremendous hold George Grand- 
ville seemed to have gained over him 
in such a short time. She wanted to 
ask questions but dared not trouble her 
father further. 


CHAPTER XIV 


HE brilliant autumn sunshine seemed 
to accentuate the chill in the morn- 
ing air as Marion rode to the factory. 





THE WOMAN AND 
THE JOB 


How far has she advanced on it? 
How far is she likely to advance? 
That’s the question. There’s 
one man in America qualified to 
answer it, and his answer will 
appear in a forthcoming issue. 
Every woman will want to read 
it and every employer no less. 














The Vision Clear 


(Continued from page 53) 


It would have been nice to walk, but walk- 
ing took time and encouraged thought, 
and she did not want to think, because 
her thoughts did not bring her to any 
destination. They only went in circles 
—how would George Grandville act? 
What would be her relations with Ella 
Strohm? 

The factory looked all windows, win- 
dows gleaming bright in the dazzling sun- 
light, that hurt her eyes. She entered 
the building; the penetrating odor of 
machine-oil struck her as familiar and 
comforting. She had grown accustomed 
to that odor at Creed’s and sometimes 
worried about it and wondered if it clung 
to her hair after working-hours. She 
opened the door of her father’s office. The 
sunlight was very bright here; it fell in 
her eyes so that she could not clearly see 
the faces of George Grandville and Cal- 
vin Gregory, who were waiting for her. 

They, however, could see Marion quite 
well, for they were standing with their 
backs toward the windows, but she was 
conscious of looking very well. Her 
cheeks were. red, and her costume was 
brown, and there was a scarlet feather 
in the little brown hat that almost cov- 
ered her shining brown hair. She was 
as seasonal in appearance as the frost- 
painted maple trees outside. She liked 
her own voice, too, when she said good 
morning to them. It was a woman’s 
voice, not all tinkling on the surface, but 
full of deep meanings only half expressed. 

Calvin Gregory held out a big hand to 
her. 

“When the men fight, the women must 
work; I suppose,” he said; “but if you'll 
carry on in the office, we'll keep the 
wheels turning in the shops until Mr. 
Fane gets back. Old men and young 
women—the man whose eldest son is a 
daughter is in luck to-day.” 

Calvin Gregory had two sons in train- 
ing-camps, and Marion wondered if his 
words were meant as a rebuke to George 
Grandville. He drew out a chair for 
her, and she sat down, her back to the 
windows. She could see their faces bet- 
ter now. The strong light fell on Grand- 
ville’s reddish hair and brought out the 
sharp, hard line of his jaw, a cold, imper- 
sonal face except for the very human 
mouth. He spoke now: 

“Mr. Gregory and I will go over the 
books with you so that you can see just 
what we’re doing and what we’re expected 
to do, and then we’ll send Miss Strohm 
in, and you and she can see what you 
can make of the correspondence. Of 
course, if there’s anything you don’t un- 
derstand, I'll be in my office, or you can 
find Mr. Gregory in the shops. We'll 
make things as easy as possible.” 

No, it couldn’t be true that she had cried 
in his arms and that he had kissed her. 
She looked at his mouth, not at all like 
David’s mouth, which had also kissed her, 
often, and at his shoulders. They were 
very broad shoulders, and strong-looking, 
but there was a curious little hollow place, 
made perhaps because his arm was resting 
on the desk, a hollow place where one’s 


head would just fit. He 
would be wonderful in 
uniform. She tried to 
stop thinking of him, and 
to concentrate on what 
they were saying to her. 

Gregory had brought out the big books, 
but it was Grandville who was explaining 
about the Government contracts, when 
each one must be delivered, and the work- 
ing-schedule of the factory—a schedule 
prepared on the theory that the factory 
would keep up to a maximum production 
day and night for the next year. 

“And now I'll send in Miss Strohm,” 
saia Grandville. “If there’s anything in 
the letters that either you or she doesn't 
understand, Mr. Gregory and I are both 
here to help you out.” The two men 
were standing, and Mr. Gregory passed 
on out of the door into the shops. Grand- 
ville had moved toward the opposite door, 
which led into the general offices; but when 
Gregory had passed out, he stood with 
his hand on the door, looking back at 
her. She had been afraid he would do 
that. 

He stood looking at her, hesitating, but 
Marion gave him no sign of encourage- 
ment. 

“T’ve been wanting a chance to talk 
to you—to explain—” 

“There isn’t anything to explain. We’re 
both here working for Father. He doesn’t 
seem to blame you for his accident, and 
he has asked us to work here together 
until he gets well. When he comes back, 
I shall go home.” 

“T wasn’t thinking of the accident.” 
He spoke with a half-desperate impa- 
tience. “But—” 

She must stop him before he mentioned 
the episode of their journey to the hos- 
pital. She tried to adopt the tone of 
exaggerated frivolity that she thought In- 
dia Cole would use under similar cir- 
cumstances. 

“Oh, that—there’s no explanation 
necessary. It was all my fault for get- 
ting hysterical and forcing you to comfort 
me. It was really too silly.” 

“Tt wasn’t silly; you didn’t force me 
to do anything. I kissed you because I 
love you.” 

“And I let you kiss me,” answered 
Marion, “because I was tired and crying, 
and it would have been the same with 
any other man in the world.” 

She hadn’t known quite how the words 
would sound until she had spoken them, 
watching the effect on him. 

He stood quite rigid a moment. Then: 

“I don’t believe you. You love me.” 


LL her anger at Grandville’s bold- 
ness, all her secret annoyance at her- 
self, flamed in her heart. 

“You—you—you’re not even in uni- 
form!” 

She felt the door slam, and stumbled 
from her chair toward it with the idea 
of somehow unsaying the words, though 
she knew she could not unsay them. She 
almost ran into Ella Strohm, who entered 
with a notebook in her hand. The startled 
look in the girl’s eyes when she saw Mar- 
ion recalled her to her senses. 

She had intended to be very tactful 
with Ella Strohm, but meeting her in the 
middle of the room this way, just as she 
was hurrying after the man Ella Strohm 
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Most of us are apt to form opinions 
very quickly. On being introduced we 
unconsciously begin to measure up our 
likes and dislikes of the person before 
us. As a general rule it is not the 
voice, nor the hair, nor even the clothes 
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cause their otherwise admirable per- 
sonality is disfigured by a face that is 
subject to blemishes. The soothing 
and healing ingredients of Resinol Soap 
are of the utmost value for reducing 
such disfigurements. Not only does it 
remove dust, dirt, and waste matter 
from the skin, but at the same time it 
benefits the. skin cells, soothes irrita- 
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knew had just left her, ruined her pre- 
conceived plans. 

“You are Ella Strohm? 
Grandville sent you in—” 


George—Mr. 


How stupid! That wasn’t at all what 
she wanted to say. 

“I’m afraid you'll have to help me a 
lot,” she said. ‘Father told me how use- 
ful you have been to him, and he counts 
on you to get me started right.” 

That sounded better, though she was 
chilled by the lack of response in the 
quiet girl who had taken her place with 
her notebook and pencil ready. Marion 
picked a letter up from the pile before 
her and tried to concentrate on reading 
it. She began dictating, from time to 
time referring to Ella Strohm—questions 
the girl answered in polite monosyllables. 

“You know, I don’t know much about 
business forms; you'll have to just get the 
sense of what I dictate and put it into 
the proper words.” 

“Certainly, Miss Fane.” 

Why had her father asked her to come 
here to make herself appear stupid be- 
fore this girl, and barbarous before 
George Grandville? She had taunted him 
with his infirmities. He probably couldn’t 
be in uniform even if he wanted to. But 
Andrew Ray had got into the Red Cross, 
and his eyes were worse than Grandville’s. 
But she didn’t know that. Probably Ella 
Strohm could do all this much better 
without her, but if she were not here, 
there would be the question of authority 
between George and Calvin Gregory— 
she was.a sort of figurehead. She would 
not be a figurehead. She would under- 
stand what she was doing. She bent 
herself with an intense eagerness to the 
task of understanding the letters and of 
answering them intelligently. Ella Strohm 
was very pretty, but she looked pale and 
tired. 

“You can’t write all this to-day, can 
you?” she asked suddenly. 

“No. Mr. Fane gave me all of his 
dictation, and then I always give out the 
less important letters to the other girls.” 

“Oh!” 

Marion was oppressed anew with a sense 
of her own futility. 

“You know, you and I should be 
friends,” she said. “I worked beside your 
mother at the Creed factory. Did she 
tell you?” 

“Ves,” 

“And before that, your mother sewed 
for us—for ever so long.” 

“Ves, I know; I have heard about 
your clothes since I was five years old. 
I dare say I could describe every frock 
you have worn for the last ten years.” 

The words in themselves were friendly. 
but the tone was not, nor the faint cold 
smile that accompanied them. Marion 
was frightened by the intensity of bit- 
terness in the girl’s voice. 

“So you see we should be good friends 
as well as fellow-workers.” 

The girl beside her did not answer, and 
Marion Fane felt snubbed. For a few 
moments she could not talk at all. She 
intended to work around to David Whar- 
ton, to tell this child that she understood 
and sympathized, that she herself did not 
love David, and that David did not love 
ber—to tell her, too, why David was not 
worth while. But she could say noth- 
ing; Ella Strohm was tiny and in a way 


pathetic, but she had about her a wall 
through which Marion could not break. 
When she left the office, Marion was no 
closer to her than she had been when 
ske entered. 


AY by day Marion found herself ob- 

taining a grasp of the business over 
which her father had set her. She tried 
to visit the hospital every afternoon, if 
only for a little chat with him—in which 
he usually referred her to George Grand- 
ville about anything in which she was in 
doubt. Yet she never talked to Grand- 
ville. She had not spoken to him since 
the door slammed on~her heart. She 
longed to tell him that she had not meant 
what she said, at least not quite; but he 
never gave her an opportunity, and she 
could not send for him. Always when 
there was any question to which she 
wanted an answer, the answer came, from 
him, to be sure, but through the medium 
of Ella Strohm. 

Ella Strohm would come in quietly and 
coldly, her small mouth set in the ricid 
lines which Marion knew were not nat- 
ural, and would say: 

“That matter-you spoke of yesterday— 
Mr. Grandville suggests—” 

Evidently _ George Grandville was 
through with her. He never came to the 
house any more, though both Hope and 
India asked her often where he was and 
why he did not come. 

“You could have him here if you 
wished,” Hope would say. 
~-“And there are so few men, and life is 
so dull—I think you might cultivate the 
few you do manage to see,” teased India. 
“Besides, I need his help in my motor- 
corps examinations.” 

“Naturally he is very busy, now that 
Father is ill,’ Marion would tell them; 
“and besides, he is Father’s friend, not 
mine. »He’ll come back again when Father 
comes home.” 

And of course India believed her, as 
of course Hope did not; for Hope had 
lived with her all her life, and knew every 
one of her mental processes and every 
shade of truth and falsehood in her 
words. But Hope said nothing. 

Day followed day, and Marion gave 
up the hope that she would ever have 
an opportunity to tell Grandville that she 
was sorry. Her time was spent with 
Ella Strohm and with Calvin Gregory. 
Gregory really liked her, for she had not 
done any of the things he feared she 
would do. She never issued orders. She 
only said, “Don’t you think it would be 
a good idea, Mr. Gregory?” or: “Father 
suggested, Mr. Gregory—what do you 
think?” The old man followed her about, 
anticipating her slightest wish and telling 
her how much she was like her father; 
and his affection was balm to her bruised 
heart, for George Grandville spoke to her 
only when it. was absolutely necessary, 
and Ella Strohm might have been an 
automaton, for all the signs she ever gave 
of human feeling of any kind in Mar- 
ion’s presence. 


IME after time Marion tried to talk 
to Ella and to bring the conversa- 
tion to personal things, but she was met 
by a hard wall of misunderstanding 
through which she could not penetrate. 
She thought that perhaps out of the office 








atmosphere the girl might have been mor: 
approachable, and she one day got cour 
age to suggest that she would like to 
have Elia come to see her. 

“Thank you,’ was Ella’s response 
“But you know when one works, one ha: 
very little time, and I study every eve- 
ning and devote Sundays to Mother. It 
is the only time we have for each other.” 

There was nothing sullen in her voice 
and manner—only a cold, impersonal! 
politeness that was much more difficult 
to break down. It would have made Mar- 
ion angry if she had not been able to see 
that Ella Strohm was very unhappy. She 
wondered if David wrote to her, or if he 
had yet sailed. Once, when she had gone 
into the general office, she saw Ella and 
Grandville tegether. He was leaning over 
her desk, smiling and talking, and Ella 
was looking up at him in a way she never 
looked at Marion. The sight sent a queer, 
cold chill to Marion’s heart. She won- 
dered if Ella could have forgotten David. 

Perhaps if Marion had had other in- 
terests besides her home and the factory, 
it would not have been so hard, but there 
was no relaxation. She had never real- 
ized before how big a part men had played 
in her life, not love-affairs, but just meet- 
ing men, talking to them, dancing with 
them, flirting a bit perhaps, or rather 
hovering on the edge of flirtation: and 
never quite achieving it, in the débutante 
manner that girls, reared as Marion Fane 
was reared, maintain until marriage, no 
matter how long marriage is postponed. 


CHAPTER XV 


R. FANE would leave the hospital in 

another week, and Marion looked 
forward to his return to the factory as 
to release from prison. The work itself 
had- become quite simple, but her rela- 
tidns with her fellow-workers had become 
unbearable. For two weeks George 
Grandville had not even said good morn- 
ing to her, and time after time she had 
seen him hurry out of a room as she en- 
tered it, as if he did not even want to 
see her face. 

Ella Strohm had changed too. It 
seemed to Marion that she could see her 
growing more thin and fragile from da 
to day. Her brown eyes seemed to fill 
her small, pale face, and she did the 
work of three women. She was always 
asking for something more to do; and 
more disconcerting than anything else was 
the way in which her great eyes followed 
Marion everywhere. Yet Marion knew 
that the girl did not like her any more 
than she had when she first came to the 
factory. It was as if she were trying to 
make up in service what she lacked in 


friendliness. Once Marion spoke to her 
about it: 

“You're working too hard, Miss 
Strohm, and you don’t look well. Don’t 


you want a vacation? I think I could 
get on alone for a week or two—there 
must be some one who can take your 
place.” : 
She spoke wich her eyes down looking 
at the letters before her, trying to be 
as impersonal as Ella herself. When the 


girl did not answer, Marion looked up to 
find her with great tears on her white 
cheeks and her shoulders shaking with 
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~ What you hesitate to te 


your dearest friend 
cA heart-to-heart talk about a physiological fact 


every woman should understand 
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GNORANCE that permits 

avoidable injury to ourselves 
and others is wrong. Such 
ignorance should be dispelled 
by frankness, though the tell- 
ing of the facts may be diffi- 
cult and unpleasant. 

There is a certain physi- 
ological fact that even close 
friends have permitted to 
mar their companionship 
because of ignorance and 
a false sense of modesty. 


You have known wo- 
men ambitious socially and 
women aspiring for suc- 
cess in the business world 
who have fallen short of 
their hopes because of it. 

We believe the time has 
come to do away with the 
false modesty that has made 
it possible for this thing to 
live so long, and by a simple 
and frank discussion, eliminate 
forever the social 
harm it does. 





A little thing — 
but it makes such 
a difference 


Many a woman 
who says, ‘‘ No, I am 
never annoyed by 
perspiration,’’ does 
not know the facts— 
does not realize how 
much greater her 
charm would be if 
she were entirely free 
from both its odor 
and moisture. 

We all know that 
our body is covered 
with innumerable 


a 
Many women write 
about their own 
experiences : 


From a club woman 


“I'd like tosay how glad Iam that 
women everywhere are beginning 
to wake up on this subject... . 1 
Seeltheimportance of it so keenly 
because cnly a short time ago I 
myself was shocked to find that, 
Sor years, I had been living un- 
der this disadvantage. I wish 
that some one had told me long 
ago...’ 


Froma business woman 


“I was very much surprised and 
chagrined when lfound out that, 
through ignorance of simple phys- 
iological facts, I had done myself 
great injury .... The impression 
I have made on my friends and 
many new acquaintances isgoing 
tobe hard tocorrect. But Iknow 








now that Ican doit!” 





moisture, an odor 
formed from the 
chemicals of the body 
is usually there. 


It is a physiological 
fact that persons 
troubled by perspira- 
tion odor are them- 
selves often unaware 
of it. It is also true 
that few persons are 
not subject to this 
odor, at least at times. 





perspiration glands. We also know 
that those under the arms are 
usually more active than others. 
But we do not consider that, 
although in most places perspiration 
evaporates quickly, under the arms 
i: does not. Here the curve of the 
aim prevents rapid evaporation. So, 
even though we may be aware of no 


DE 
o 

So tricky an enemy is perspiration, 
that, under stress of exercise or sud- 
den excitement, it may, unknown to 
us, become an annoyance to others. 
Even though guarded against by daily 
baths, fresh linens and much talcum 
powder, it is likely to make its pres- 
ence known at the most inconven- 
ient moments. 


>. 
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How fastidious women are 
meeting the situation 


Fastidious women _ every- 
where are meeting this try- 
ing situation with methods 
that are simple and direct. 


They have learned that 
it cannot be neglected any 
more than any other essen- 
tial of a woman’s toilet. 
They are giving it the 
regular attention that they 
give to their hair, or teeth 
or hands. . And for this 
purpose they are using 
Odorono, a toilet water 
specially prepared to cor- 
rect both perspiration odor 
and moisture. 

Antiseptic in its nature, 
perfectly harmless, Odorono 
is itself entirely without odor. 

Its regular use does the very 
thing that women are demand- 
ing—it gives absolute assurance 
of a daintiness that is unmarred 
by even the slightest taint of un- 
pleasant odor or moisture. It really 
corrects the cause. 


So absolutely sure when made 
a regular habit 


Any woman can dismiss any thought about 
annoyance from perspiration if she uses Odo- 
rono just two or three times a week. At 
night pat it on the underarms with a bit of 
cloth or absorbent cotton. Don’trub in. Al- 
low it to dry and then dust on a little talcum. 


The underarms will remain dry and odor- 
less! Daily baths do not lessen its effect. 
You’!] know that with this constant, system- 
atic treatment you’! be absolutely dainty in 
any circumstances. 


If you are troubled in any unusual way 
or have had any difficulty in finding relief, 
let us help you solve your problem. We 
shall be so glad to do so. Address Ruth 
Miller, The Odorono Co., 1000 Blair Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

At all toilet counters in the U. S. and Canada 


60c and $1.00. Trial size, 30c. By mail postpai 
if your dealer hasn’t it. 


Address mail orders or requests as follows: 

For Canada to The Arthur Sales Co.,61 Adelaide 
St., East, ‘Toronto, Ont. 

For France to The Odorono Co., 38 Avenue de 
L’Opera, Paris. 

For Switzerland to The Agence Americaine, 
6 Rue Du Rhone, Geneve. 


For U.S. A.to The Odorono Co., 1000 Blair Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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suppressed. sobs. With an_ impulsive 
movement of pity Marion put hér hands 
on her shoulders. 


“You see I was right—you do need a 


rest—” 

The girl threw her off with an impa- 
tient gesture. 

“No, no—don’t be nice to me; I can’t 
bear it. I don’t want to rest—I don’t 
need it. Don’t make me rest—I want to 
work hard—and don’t touch me, please. 
; 

She gathered up her notebook and 
went out, leaving Marion full of pity and 
bewilderment, more uncomprehending 
than before. When Ella returned, she 
was quite calm, and colder than ever, so 
that Marion dared not reopen the sub- 
ject. She could only sigh and think: 
“One week more, and Father will be 
back, and I can go home and rest—just 
one week more and freedom.” 


ARION came into the office at nine 

o’clock. In half an hour Ella 
Strohm would come in for dictation. Per- 
haps this was her last day, but now that 
it had come, she was not happy. Across 
the room was a door behind which George 
Grandville sat in the tiny office that Mr. 
Fane had given him when he first came 
to Rapid Falls. She had not spoken to 
him for weeks, but he was always there 
in the background, smoothing out diffi- 
culties for her, making her work easier 
in a thousand ways, and he was always 
in the background of her thoughts. 
When she left the factory, she would 
never see him again, for she did not be- 
lieve he would renew his visits to her 
father at the house. If he had not said 
that he loved her and that she loved him, 
she would go to him now; but if she did 
that, he would misunderstand, for of 
course she didn’t love him. After all, he 
was partly to blame. 

The mail was brought in and laid on 
the desk before her. The door opened, 
and Ella Strohm came into the room. 
Marion knew her step and looked up to 
say good morning. She was determined 
to make the last day as pleasant as pos- 
sible. The words of greeting did not pass 
her lips when she saw the swollen, tear- 
stained face of the girl. 

“Why, what’s wrong? 
pened?” 

Ella Strohm did not answer. Instead 
she gave Marion an open letter she was 
holding in her hand, and taking her usual 
place at one side of the desk, buried her 
head in her arms and waited for Marion 
to read. 


What has hap- 


Ella, dear: 

Don’t be frightened because I’m 
writing from a hospital. You see, I 
had a fall, not a bad one, but bad 
enough to keep me from ‘sailing wich 
the rest of the men in my squadron, 
and bad enough to give me a lot of 
time to think. And all my thinking 
comes back to one thing—that you are 
the most wonderful girl in the world, 
and that I love you. I don’t under- 
stand how I could ever have thought 
it possible to love anyone else. 

I know I don’t deserve to be for- 
given; but you are so good and won- 
derful—perhaps you will forgive me. 
I have written home, the first letter 
in years, and Mother is coming here 
to see me, and if you do forgive me, 





. Ini going~to tell*her ahout yeu, and 
we're both coming to Rapid Falls; and 
I'm going tq marry you before I go, 
to make very Sure that you belong to 
me. So if you can forgive me, please 
send me my answer very soon. 

Davip. 


There were tears in Marion’s eyes when 
she finished reading. She wondered what 
a letter like that from David would have 
meant to her a few months ago, what it 
would have meant to her now, if it had 
been written to her instead of to Ella. 
She could answer the last. It would have 
left her cold. 

“But I don’t ungerstand,” she said. 
“It’s a wonderful letter, and I’m awfully 
happy for you. It was good of you to 
let me read it. But what is it—it isn’t 
the letter that’s making you unhappy?” 


HE girl lifted her head, looking at 
Marion out of tragic brown eyes. 

“IT can’t marry David—it’s too late. 
He wouldn’t want me if he knew—I'm not 
good and wonderful; I’m jealous and 
spiteful and mean. I hated you because 
I was jealous; I thought you and 
David—” 

“Yes, I know all that,” interrupted 
Marion. 

“So when you came here, and I saw 
that Mr. Grandville loved you, and I 
thought you cared for him, and you 
quarreled about something—I don’t 
know what,—he came to me and asked 
me to tell you all about his eyes: how he 
was blinded by German gas when he was 
fighting with the Canadians in 1915. He 
couldn’t tell you himself, because you 
wouldn’t listen to him, and I was the only 
one who knew except Mr. Fane. At first, 
ycu know, they thought he would be 
blind, and he wanted to see what a blind 
man could do, so that his experience would 
help the hundreds of other blind men 
who are coming back from the war— 
that’s why it was kept a secret. But his 
sight is growing better instead of worse. 
He asked me to tell you all about it, and 
I let him think I had told you: and then 
when you didn’t say anything, he thought 
it was because you didn’t care—and now 
he’s gone. He said he would only stay 
until Mr. Fane came back—” 

Marion had sat without moving until 
the last words. Now she was on her 
feet. 

“Where—where has he gone?” 

“T don’t know,” wailed Ella. “He was 
going to leave to-day, and he dicn’t come 
to the factory this morning. Now, see 
how terrible I’ve been! You'll never for- 
give me, nor David—” 

“Ves, I will; I do forgive you—I for- 
give everyone if you'll only help me. As 
for David, don’t tell him anything about 
it. Try and be calm and telephone Mr. 
Grandville’s hotel at once—you know the 
number; it may not be too late.” 

Half frightened, half reassured by 
Marion’s manner, Ella telephoned. Mar- 
ion waited, scarcely daring to breathe 
while she called the number. She heard 
her ask for Mr. Grandville, then drop the 
receiver with a little despairing cry. 

e “He’s gone—he’s leaving town on the 
ten o’clock train.” 

“Twenty minutes,” said Marion, look- 
ing at her watch. She put on her hat 
and cloak without speaking, then on a 





sudden impulse bent down and kissed the 
tear-stained face of the other girl. 

“Send David a wire at once,” she said, 
“and stop crying; there are too many 
tears in the world.” 


HE light that flashed into Ella 
Strohm’s brown eyes went with 
Marion as she hurried down into the fac- 
tory yard, where her car was waiting: it 
stayed with her, a warm glow in her heart, 
as she drove through the streets in de- 
fiance of all the speed-laws. It made her 
sure that she would be in time. Per- 
haps she would meet him in front of the 
station. But he was not there; a swift 
glance at the people emerging from cabs 
told her that he must have arrived before 
her. She hurried through the station and 
out to the platform. It was still five 
minutes to ten, but the train had been 
ready for some time. Suppose he had 
already gone through the gate, where she 
could not follow. She dashed back into 
the station and went to the ticket-window. 
“Give me a ticket on the ten o'clock 
train,” she said. 

“Where to?” 

“Anywhere on the ten o’clock—please 
hurry.” 

“It’s a limited; the first stop is Chi- 
cago.” The man looked at her as if ce- 
bating whether or not to call a policeman. 

“Chicago, then.” 

She got the ticket. Outside, the last 
stragglers were filing through the gate, 
and she followed them. The train began 
moving almost as soon as she was on it. 
She felt a horrible sinking sensation 
around her heart. Here she was on a 
train bound for Chicago, a day-coach 
ticket clutched in one hand, very little 
money in her pocket, and no luggage. She 
didn’t even have money enough to go 
home from Chicago, and without luggage 
it would be impossible to go to a hotel. 
She walked on through the crowded cars 
until she found an empty seat. Some- 
where on the train was George Grand- 
ville. She had followed him, but now 
she was frightened. 

The conductor came through, collecting 
tickets. She asked him if there was an 
empty seat on the Pullman. He prom- 
ised to find out and presently returned 
to say that there was an empty seat three 
coaches ahead. She walked along the 
swaying train. Perhaps he would be in 
the same coach. If not, she must. find 
him. She had come so far; it was too 
late to turn back now. She found the 
Pullman conductor and paid for her seat. 
She smiled as she realized that she had 
just one dollar left. In spite of her trepi- 
dation about meeting George Grandville, 
now that she had followed him onto the 
train, she was excited and borne up by 
her adventure. 

The porter who had watched her trans- 
action with the conductor offered to get 
her bag. She told him that she had none, 
half convincing the surprised darky, by 
her haughty manner, that it was quite 
customary for young women to travel 
without luggage. 


ARION’S heart leaped . into her 


throat when she saw the back of 
Grandville’s head, and stopped beating 
for a dizzy minute when the darky paused 
She sat 


at the empty chair next to his. 
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down facing him; his head was turned 
toward the window and for a moment he 
did not see her. 

There were other people in the car, but 
Marion was not conscious of them, only 
of George and herself and the window 
across which thin white flakes of early 
snow were flashing: 

He. reached out a tentative hand as if 
to touch her; and then drew back, em- 
barrassed, without speaking. 

“Why didn’t you tell me you were go- 
ing away?” she asked. 

“I didn’t know that you were going 
away—that you would be on this train,” 
he answered. He had misunderstood her; 
it was going to be very difficult to ex- 
plain. 

“I’m not going away—lI mean, I wasn’t 
going away. I followed you.” 

“You followed me!” 

His tone expressed nothing but puzzled 
amazement. He didn’t look like a heart- 
broken man. Suppose, after all, he didn’t 
care. 

“You see, you’d already got on the 
train when I reached the station, and so 
I had to buy a ticket and follow you—” 

She could tell from the way he looked 
at her, leaning toward her in a patient, 
bewildered manner, that she wasn’t mak- 
ing things any too clear, but she stambled 
on: 

“Don’t you understand? Ella Strohm 
told me this morning—she never told me 
until this morning that you were a sol- 
dier, that you’d been over there, and that 
you were almost blind. I had to let you 
know—lI couldn’t let you go off like this, 
thinking that I was—thinking the things 
you must have been thinking of me.” 

“Miss Strohm didn’t tell you—you 
never knew—why did she do that?” 

His face was quite white, and there 
was a doubting appeal in his voice as if 
he could not quite believe. 

“You mustn’t blame her too much; she 
wanted to hurt me because—because— 
But that doesn’t matter now, for she 
did tell me this morning, and I was in 
time, and so here I am.” 

She threw out her two hands in a little 
offering gesture. Surely he would under- 
stand her now, but apparently he did not. 

“But my child, you shouldn’t have 
done that. I appreciate your generous 
impulse—it was like you not to want to 
wait a moment. But your family—did 
you tell them you were going to do this?” 

“Of course not; how could I? I didn’t 
know myself until I did it, and I haven’t 
any money, and the train doesn’t stop 
until we reach Chicago.” 

“We must send them a telegram at 
once,” he said. 

“What can we say? They’ll think we’ve 
eloped.” 

Something in her voice arrested him, 
and she felt his eyes staring at her. 

“Why did you follow me—was it just 
to explain?” 

“I wanted to tell you not to go.” She 
had gone too far for pretending now. 

“You really wanted me to stay?” She 
was sure now. He did care. 

“To stay or take me with you.” Her 


voice was almost a whisper, but he heard. 

“Then we will send the telegram,” he 

said. “And of course they'll think we’ve 

eloped and—we mustn’t disappoint them.” 
THE Enb 





“I Got the Job!” 


“I’m to be Manager of my Department starting Monday. 


The boss said he had been watching all the men. 


When he 


found I had been studying at home with the International 
Correspondence Schools he knew I had the right stuff in me 
—that I was bound to make good. Now we can move over 
to that house on Oakland Avenue and you can have a maid 
and take things easy. I tell you, Nell, taking that course with 
the I. C. S. was the best thing I ever did.” 

Spare-time study with the I. C. S. is winning promotions for thousands of 
men and bringing happiness to thousands of homes all over the world. In offices, 


shops, stores, mines, mills, and on railroads, I. C. S. trained men are stepping up 
to big jobs, over the heads of older men, past those whose only qualification is 


long service, 
There is a job ahead of you 


mam TEAR OUT MER Come cee ee ee 


Pint ViNTERNATIONAL COR CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


» SCRANTON, PA. 
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your own home through the In- 
ternational 
Schools, just as nearly two million Structu 
men have done in the last twenty- | 

eight years, just as more than| Oc 
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You can’t afford to miss 


“Borrowed Lives” 
By CLIFFORD RAYMOND 


It begins in the July number. 














Forever removed by the Mahler 
Method which kills the hair root 
without pain or injury to the skin, 
in the privacy of your own home. 
Send today three stamps for Free Booklet \~= ; 
D. J. MAHLER CO., 116-B, Mahler Park, Providence, R. 1 





5 and freight on a new 
‘ 1919 Renae =k Write 
pos — for our éig catalog and 
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sidered to be the whole 

point in the running of 

a home. But as _ he 

watched the manner in 

which these young wives 

and still younger unmar- 

ried girls played up in order to divert the 
minds of Meredith and Daisy Osborn 
from the tragedy, in which they were in 
a sort of way partners, he regretted his 
sarcasm. 

Exactly to the moment Frankie rose, 
her mental calculation amazingly accu- 
rate. The car in which sat Julian and 
Margaret was at the foot of the hill two 
miles away. “Well,” she said, “I must 
be going, or my cook will be playing 
‘Tiger, Tiger’ with the gentleman from 
Cork who does me the honor to look 
after my vegetables.and cast a friendly 
eye over my rose-garden.” 

There was a_ general and irresistible 
movement, a burst of cheery “So long’s!” 
the disappearance of the various auto- 
mobiles, and the fading gleams of white 
frocks among the silver birches. 


AISY OSBORN alone stood to her 
guns, and there was a strange silence. 
“Bob,” -she-said presently, no longer 
with any attempt to hide her feelings, 
“what do you: think has happened?” 
There was a,deep sigh and a momen- 
tary shrug of the shoulders. “God 
knows,” said Meredith. “They were 
found at that Baltimore hotel by your 
detectives. We can’t get over that.” 
She got up and stood in front of him. 
“Do you blame me for what I did?” 
“No, my dear.” 


Clothed in Chastity 





(Continued from page 11) 


Daisy put her hand up to her ‘heart, 
and a little string of tears made a pro- 
cession down her cheeks. “But Julian!” 
she said. “Julian! I loved him, and did 
my best. It’s very hard luck. Bob, I 
swear to you on my soul that if I had 
dreamt for a moment that Margaret was 
the woman, I would have done nothing. 
I would have let him off. Do you be- 
lieve me?” 

“Yes, my dear,” he said. “Life’s a 
very curious business, and I suppose 
we're given those shocks just to find out 
how much grit we've got. The thing isn’t 
over yet. What are we going to do, you 
and I? You divorce Julian and begin 
again somehow or other; but Margaret 
is still my wife. Am I to set her free 
for Julian? Is that the thing to do?” 

Daisy nodded. ‘What else?” she said. 
“Let them be happy, at any rate. There’s 
no reason why all four of us should go 
crippled.” 

Meredith bent 
his fists. 

“Look!” said Daisy Osborn. 
here.” 

Meredith looked, and what he saw gave 
him some comfort. With his hat well 
down over his eyes and his usually laugh- 
ing mouth set tight, Julian was driving; 
and Margaret, strangely pale, was seated 
upright in the back of the car with her 
hands clasped together. There was no 

triumph in this return. 


forward and clenched 


“They're 
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Bob tried to steady his voice. 
“Shall we meet them?” he asked. 

“No,” said Daisy, “I can’t.” 

And so those two, who accord- 
ing to evidence had wandered to- 
gether from the straight path, were 
ungreeted, and received in silence. 

With a quick, surprised glance at 
the woman whom he had not seen 
for several weeks, Julian Osborn 
got out, gave his hand to Margaret 
and followed her up the steps of 
the veranda. Under his small mus- 
tache his lips wore an odd smile. 
He waited for Margaret to speak, 
and stood, immaculate as_ usual, 
with the evening sun on his bared 
head. 


OOKING tired and _ curiously 
unemotional, and rather as 
though she had come from a shop- 
ping expedition, Margaret nodded 
to Daisy and turned to her hus- 








“If there had been children, if there 
had been a little boy like Bob—” 

Meredith shook his head. “Even then 
you would have been justified, I’m afraid. 
i wish, oh, how I wish I had been good 
enough to hold Margaret’s love! It’s all 
my fault. I must have been too anxious 
to make money for her. I forgot that 
she needed more of me than my business 
did. Coming home dog-tired every night 
made me a pretty rotten sort of com- 
panion. I see that now. Less money 
and more love—why don’t they tell us 
that, these people who marry us when 
we're young?” 


band. “How nice the place looks 
this evening!” she said. “I hope Bob has 
had his glass‘of milk.” She looked down 
at the small joyous boy away in the dis- 
tance wistfully, through a mist of sud- 
den tears. 

Meredith pushed a chair forward. 
“Will you have tea or something?” he 
asked. “Cocktail, Julian?” 

But the question remained unanswered. 

Julian looked from the drawn face of 
his friend to that of the fair sweet 
girl who had loved and married him. 
Still with that odd smile on his lips, he 
spoke with the sort of jauntiness that 
a man self-consciously adopts when he 


has done something to 

wreck the faith of those 

who trust him. “We have 

a little surprise for you 

both,” he said. “The 

woman they found me 
with wasn’t Margaret.” 

And he paused, like a comedian in cx- 
pectation of a laugh, or a stump orator 
of a round of applause; and still there 
was nothing to help him. The statement 
was so diametrically opposite to the one 
those two had keyed themselves up to 
bear, that for a moment it left them dis- 
believing. 

Whereupon, under the strain of this 
peculiar silence, Julian’s self-conscious- 
ness changed fo irritation. “Don’t you 
get me? I tell you that Margaret was 
not the woman who was with me at 
Baltimore. She proved an alibi, and tle 
referee has sent her back to Quaker Hill 
without a stain on her character. There 
was a woman,” he added with a mixture 
of defiance and shame, “but Margaret 
comes to you clothed in chastity.” 


ITH one swift glance at his friend's 

wife he turned away, wet his lips 
and stood with his right shoulder against 
one of the pillars; no longer was that odd 
smile on his white lips. 

It was then that Bob Meredith held 
his hands out and groped his way toward 
Margaret, like a blind man. And when 
he reached her, a cry burst from him, 
and he wrapped his arms about her and 
put his face down upon her shoulder. 

After what was to Julian the longest 
moment in his life, and the most acutely 
painful, he felt a little touch on his arm. 

“Come away,” said Daisy. “There 
are things I must know too.” 

It wasn’t until their footsteps could 
be heard no longer that Meredith at- 
tempted to speak. What he said, with 
his voice broken, made Margaret wince. 

“Oh, my dear, forgive me! I had bad 
thoughts about you. What can I ever 
do to make up for it? It would have 
been my fault if you had done this thing. 
I left you too much alone and unamused. 
I wanted to make as much money for 
you as Hopper makes for Nina, and it 
left me tired. I’ve been all the way 
through hell, and if you'll give me a 
chance, I'll make a new beginning. I 
doubted you, and I’m ashamed. Haven't 
you anything to say to me?” 

Margaret looked up at him with a 
sort of amazement. She kitew all his 
qualities, no one better, but such gen- 
erosity as this overwhelmed her. In her 
mind’s eye she saw Julian following Daisy 
home like a naughty, spoiled boy—the 
charming, gay, careless, self-indulgent, 
too-good-looking Julian, who was all out 
for fun. But here before her, humble 
and faithful and earnest and hard-work- 
ing, with no one in his heart except her- 
self, was Bob. Something snapped in 
her soul—something that was very young 
and foolish broke within her and gave 
way. “Oh, Bob!” she said. ‘Oh, my 
dear Bob!” And she stood on tiptoe and 
kissed him. 

It was with very red eyes that present- 
ly, arm and arm, these two went down 
into the garden and brought the laugh- 
ing boy up to bed—the boy who won- 
dered why Mummy’s hot tears dropped 
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upon his face when she heard his prayers 
again, 


=. of them had things to do after 
dinner. There were papers for Bob to 
examine in his den, and for Margaret 
there were many things to catch up with 
domestically. She had been living in 
town with her sister while under the 
shadow of the case, and of course the 
linen-cupboard was in a state of chaos 
and the boy’s clothes all out of order. 
With cold hands Margaret busied herself 
about the house. She could hear Bob 
singing in his room, and the load on her 
conscience was very heavy. “O God,” 
she said many times, “why did I do it? 
Why did I do it?” 

_ It was with the intention of bracing 
herself up that presently Margaret went 
downstairs and out onto the moon- 
bathed veranda to pace up and down and 
think. The light from Bob’s room made 
a white patch on the lawn under the 
shadow of the house. From time to time 
she heard him knock out his pipe, the 
old familiar sound. 

Suddenly, having avoided the road and 
come over the soft lawn with the swift- 
ness of an Indian, Julian stood at her 
elbow. “What do you want?” she asked, 
drawing away. 

He bent forward, breathing hard, with 
his handsome face all alight and eager, 
and the obsession of a new idea sweep- 
ing all caution and contrition before it. 
“You—you!” he said. “We were fools 
to suppose we could deceive ourselves as 
we've deceived Bob and Daisy. It cant 
be done. Your sister knows. She swore 
that black was white to get you out of 
this. But what's the good? You love 
me and I love you, and suppose she gives 
us away? She might—you never can tell. 
People become conscience-stricken, you 
know. So don’t let’s run the chance. 
Let's bolt together now, and be honest.” 

Margaret held out her cold hands to 
ward him off. “Bob's too good,” she said, 
“and there’s the boy and this house. It’s 
over, Julian. I wish it had never begun. 
All the rest of my life, every day, every 
hour, I shall work and pray and strive 
to earn forgiveness and make myself 
worthy again of that man upstairs.” 

Julian caught hold of her angrily, with 
the passion of a man who sees his mag- 
netism failing. ‘I can’t go through with 
it,” he said. “It’s impossible. I’m crazy 
about you. You must come. You're ly- 
ing when you say you don’t love me.” 


“Yes,” she said, “I am lying; but be- | 


fore very long I shall make it the truth. 
There’s Bob and my boy. Go away. 
Please go away.” 

Julian peered fhto her face, saw some- 
thing that made him realize that he was 
not on the same spiritual level as the 
girl who had momentarily lost her bal- 
ance, and he fell back with a mixture of 
despair and respect. He stammered a 
few incoherent words, picked up her hand 
and kissed it, turned and left her. 

She watched him disappear across the 
lawn and through the silver birches and 
out into the road. 

- Bob called her; but before going in, 
Margaret clasped her hands and looked 
up at the .clear, star- bespattered sky. 
“Dear God,” she whispered, “help me, 
help me!” 
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the whole truth! I’m 
sure I'll do anything to 
help you. I think you 
ought to go and bring her 
back. Maybe she’s made 
some terrible misalliance 3 
that’ll ruin her life forever. I’m not posi- 
tive she said Newport; but if you call up 
the depot, you can find out the first train. 
And if you reach her in time, Mr. Dal- 
ton, tell her I’ll meet her at the station, 
and forgive everything, and..... 

“Oh, glory, that’s done! I wonder if 
[ put it over right.” Mona hung up the 
receiver, still hot with the irate queries 
of Irene’s parent, and sunk back limply 
on her bed. “If he’s as mad as that, 
when he gets to Newport, he’ll just about 
murder that poor Mr. Brown!” 


HEN she had speculated awhile and 
fortified her courage with some 
chocolates, she called The Sentinel: 

“Is this The Sentinel? . . . . The city 
editor? Well, I guess you'll do, though 
I had intended to speak to the society 
reporter. This is a friend of a girl I 
want to talk to you about: it doesn’t make 
any difference who I am, but the girl’s 
name is Irene Dalton.... . Yes, that’s 
the one—from the South Side. Her 
father’s manager of the United Enamel- 
ing. Irene’s been away from home for 
three or four days, and none of her 
friends know where she is, and there’s 
something very mysterious about it, and 
they’re beginning to be dreadfully wor- 
ried for fear she’d eloped, or been kid- 
napped or met with foul play. And we 
thought, you get the news from every- 
where, maybe you could help find her. 
.... Why, I—yes, I s’pose I’m author- 
ized to speak for the family. Her father’s 
gone to hunt for her, and their house- 
keeper’s a silly old tabby that doesn’t 
know anything..... No, we haven't. 
Why should we? I don’t see what the 
police’d have to do with it..... No, I 
wont tell you my name. I’ve given you 
the facts, and I don’t consider it neces- 
sary. Of course, if you don’t want to 
help us— 

“Glory, I guess he’s going to do some- 
thing about it right away! But why did 
he mention the police?” She grabbed 
her hat and caught the first car to the 
Dalton domicile, where she found the 
“tabby” in tears and lamentations and 
the sitting-room in disorder. As she was 
putting it into shape, the doorbell sum- 
moned them both to an excited young 
reporter, who wanted “some dope on that 
elopement story that just came in over 
the phone.” Mona wept sympathetically, 
while the housekeeper detailed Miss Dal- 
ton’s history from her cradle up. 

The reporter scribbled very profession- 
al-looking notes on a yellow pad and an- 
nexed a photograph of the runaway when 
the women’s backs were turned. But 
when he got back to the office, his 
chief, who was holding the press, tore 
his hair for ten minutes and finally de- 
cided to make it only a “stick” on the 
page with the “locals,” full of loopholes 
and it-is-alleged’s. “Probably it’s one of 
those confounded high-school kids’ prac- 
tical jokes,” he argued.- “Or the child’s 
just sore on her daddy and flounced off 
somewhere to spend the week-end. Still, 





The Frustrated Bride 


(Continued from page 73) 


the old man hitting the trail looks like 
business. We'll frame up the chromo for 
a spread, if there is anything in it.” 

At the supper-table Mona tore open 
the paper with palpitating heart. She 
was deeply disappointed not to find Irene 
on the front page. However, the notice 
was there; everybody read the locals, 
and it would prove afterward she had 
done her part. With sinking spirits she 
retired to her room and embroidered silk 
violets on a kimono until midnight. 
Every time a swaying branch tapped the 
windowpane or a_ belated auto-horn 
tooted by, she thought it was the police 
at the door or a telephone from Mr. Dal- 
ton. By morning she decided both she 
and Irene had made fools of themselves 
again as usual: the newspaper account 
wasn’t any good; Mr. Ritzmann wouldn’t 
hire them, anyway; Irene would prob- 
ably be sent away to a convent; and she 
would be quarantined at home on general 
principles. 


RIDAY was the longest day Mona 
ever dragged through. No news—and 
she hadn’t the nerve to go downtown. 
Finally her mother could stand it no 
longer. “Mona, for heaven’s sake, put on 
your things and go out somewhere! 
You’ve got the worst fidgets I ever saw.” 

But five o’clock came at last. and 
decked in her new ten-dollar boots and 
a set of yellow furs, she hurried to the 
depot. She had no need to simulate the 
tears with which she greeted Miss Per- 
kins, The Sentinel’s society reporter. 
“Oh, Miss Perkins!” She clung to that 
astonished lady. “You don’t suppose 
anything dreadful has happened to Irene 
Dalton! She’s my best friend, and I 
haven’t heard a word from her, and I’m 
awfully discouraged; but somehow I have 
a feeling her father’ll find her and bring 
her home to-night. I don’t think I'll ever 
elope, if it gets everybody all upset like 
this, will you?” 

Miss Perkins said she didn’t think she 
would, congratulated herself on getting 
in right, and clung close so as to get a 
good story for The Sentinel. When the 
train at last rounded the bend by the 
water-tank, Mona let out a little shriek 
and began to scan the coaches. Sure 
enough, among the score of passengers 
who alighted were Irene and her fond 
parent; but her parent was, at that mo- 
ment, anything but fond. His hat was 
jammed down over his eyes; his arm was 
thrust firmly through his daughter’s; and 
he was making briskly for a taxi, when 
the girls sighted each other. 

“There she is!” screamed Mona. 
“Don’t leave me, Miss Perkins, or I'll 
faint!” 

Irene tugged loose from her anchorage 
and they cast their arms about each oth- 
er’s necks. 

“Ts everything all right?” Mona whis- 
pered. 

“Best ever!” whispered back Irene. “If 
I ean only handle Papa! And Mr. 
Brown’s a perfect gentleman!” 






Then she covered her 
face with her muff and 
poured a soulful quaver 


into her voice. “Oh, 
isn’t it dreadful, Mona, to 
come back like this? 


Father's been such a brute! Tore Harry 
from my arms, and—” 

“Stop this nonsense,” commanded Jim 
Dalton, “and come with me!” 

“Why, Mr. Dalton, I think you're hor- 
rid, after all she’s suffered!” 

The girls telegraphed a poignant fare- 
well; the taxi door slammed; Miss Per- 
kins hiked off to The Sentinel on the 
double quick; and Mona hurried home 
with her head in the clouds! 


ATURDAY Mona was in such a fe- 

ver of excitement that Ed caught 
the contagion and long-distanced Middle- 
burg. Harry Brown’s brother answered 
and said: “Yes, the kid’s home and gone 
to bed. Swears he’ll murder anybody 
that calls him inside of forty-eight hours! 
I guess he’s got it in for you, Wendell. 
Has an awful beefsteak eye, says the 
cabaret bunch’ll kid the life out of him, 
and the next time you wish him on a 
- like that, you go out of his young 
ife.” 

Ed hung up peevishly. “Now, look 
what you did: got Harry Brown sore, 
and me in Dutch with the Middleburg 
crowd, and all over a fool stunt that wont 
come to anything. I wish—” 

“Oh, be still, Ed! Why doesn’t Irene 
call me up?” 

“Probably because her daddy’s got her 
under lock and key, where she belongs— 
and you too, young lady. You want to 
be careful, or you'll end up in the re- 
form school one of these days. I’m dis- 
gusted with the pair of you,” he con- 
cluded virtuously. 

But that evening he relented when he 
saw The Sentinel; it was all over the 
front page in double-column scare-heads: 


ELOPEMENT FRUSTRATED 





PROMINENT SOUTH SIDE SOCIETY GIRL 
SEEKS GRETNA GREEN WITH MIDDLE- 
BURG MAN-ABOUT-TOWN 


JRATE PARENT FOLLOWS AND PREVENTS 
NUPTIALS 


Below was a pert sketch of Irene’s lo- 
cal history to date in Miss Perkins’ most 
romantic manner, supplemented with a 
stunning picture of the “frustrated bride” 
in a décolleté dance-dress, with a coiffure 
a la Bara. 

“You'll have to hand it to that kid!” 
admitted Ed. “She certainly can put ’em 
over. But now what'll it all get you?” 

“That remains for you to find out, Mr. 
Stupid,” remarked Mona loftily. “Isn’t 
the photograph gorgeous? And the write- 
up calls her a—a— What is a ‘frustrated 
bride,’ Ed?” 

“Dunno. Some of The Sentinel’s hot 
stuff to kid the simps.” 

“Oh, why doesn’t she phone me?” 

But Irene didn’t phone, and Mona re- 














mained in suspense until the bell tinkled 
imperiously on Monday morning: 

“Is that you, honey? Is your father 
still dreadfully angry? Listen: I’ve got 
The Sentinel notices, both of them, and 
they’re perfectly wonderful! Can you 
meet me? And what shall I do?” 

“I’ve got to meet you,” explained Irene 
desperately. “It’s this way: Father is 
mad as ever; but he’s gone to Middle- | 
burg for the day, and Tabby’s out in the 
yard, hanging up clothes. Yesterday I 
was practically locked in, and will be 
to-day. I’m just downstairs for break- 
fast now. : 

“Mona Wendell, do you realize we’ve 
got to make our début at the Bijou to- 
night? Because Father’s telegraphed 
Aunt Hattie—the one that was a school- 
teacher—to come and stay, and she'll 
be here to-morrow. She’s a holy terror, 
and we'd never have a chance, with her 
in the house. So it’s up to us right away. 

“Now, as soon as Tabby comes in, I'll 
pretend to have a headache and be all 





busted up with remorse, and tell her I | | 


want to lie down, and not to bother me | 
until she brings up a cup of tea at noon. | 
As soon as she’s back at her washing, I’ll | 
climb out the porch window, where the 
terrace slopes up, just like Pearl Bush in | 
‘The Hand of Horror.’ and meet you 
downtown by the Paris Confectionery, | 
and we'll get over to the Bijou at ten 
o’clock, when Mr. Ritzmann’s putting out | 
his lobby pictures. Now good-by, honey. 
Be there in half an hour.” 


OOD morning, Mr. Ritzmann,” 
greeted the duo an hour Jater. 

“Mornin’ yourself,” replied the Bijou’s 

manager, conning a cue-sheet in his kiosk. 


“Well, Mr. Ritzmann, we’re ready to 
talk business,” repeated Irene after a 
pause. 


He looked up absently, as if expecting 
to encounter his scrub-woman or a de- 
livery-boy with a box of film. “For the 
love o’ Mike, you two vampire baby- 
dolls again! What's the matter now? 
Don’t my bills suit you this week? Just 
for you I can’t have Wally Reid and 
Theda Bara every show.” 

Irene coughed diplomatically. “I guess 
you don’t remember, Mr. Ritzmann. 
We're the singing-act you were going to 
engage, when we made a name that had 
advertising value.” 

“What! Tell that to the Marines! I 
guess I do remember you,” he suddenly 
recollected. ‘You're the two kids that 
wasted one whole Friday morning for 
me here last month. I never told you 
I’d engage you for a singin’ act. What 
I told you, mebbe, was the reason I 
wouldn’t engage you.” 

“Well, then, you cam engage us now,” 
cried Irene, triumphantly producing the 
Sentinels and the photograph, “because 
we've fixed the reason!” 

Mr. Ritzmann put down the cue-sheet 
and looked blankly at the papers, but 
failed to connect the headlines or the 
photograph with his present visitors. “I 
seen this Saturday night. Some big noise 
for our village! But what’s it got to do 
with you?” 

“Nothing,” explained Irene modestly, 
“only I’m the South Side society girl 
whose elopement was frustrated.” 
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the little dickens, aint you? Now run 
along, girls; I got important business—” 

“You've always got important business, 
haven’t you, Mr. Ritzmann? I guess this 
time it’s with us. You remember you 
promised us, if we got our name on the 
front page of the paper, you'd engage us.” 

“You’re a couple of cuties! But I 
don’t fall fur that bunk. I says to you 
then just what I’m sayin’ now, that when 
I got rid o’ that lemon, Addie Cline, the 
Bijou went off o’ song-artists for life.” 

Mona began to get dewy about the 
eyes. “But Mr. Ritzmann, give us our 
chance, please! Look at the time and 
money and the danger we've put into this 
stunt for you!” 


E fronted them with questioning 

brows. “You—you kids don’t mean 
to tell me you pulled off this whole fra- 
cas just to land here with me?” 

“We sure did. And if you don’t give 
us a try-out now, it'll just about ruin our 
lives forever.” 

“Hmm!” — soberly. 
have one hundred per cent nerve. But 
I aint runnin’ my house on charity. You 
might make a flash for a day or two—” 

“That’s all we ask, Mr. Ritzmann, 
just a try-out for to-night, while every- 
body’s talking about the elopement.” 

“Tl say they’re talkin’ about it!” 
shrugged the manager. “Yesterday every 
ten minutes some dame was callin’ up 
my wife, does she know who is this Irene 
Dalton, and aint her picture sassy?” 

“Well, there you are, Mr. Ritzmann— 
advertising value: you admit it yourself. 
Just put that Sentinel with my picture 
in a lobby frame, and have a sign printed, 
‘Engagement Extraordinary!’ or some- 
thing, and I bet you'll pack ’em in all 
week.” 

“So you framed this all up yourself, 
chicklets!” He drummed his fingers 
thoughtfully on the ticket-window. 

Mona was about to burst into further 
panegyric; but Irene motioned her into 
silence and laid a trio of sepia prints on 
the glass. “There’s my latest poses, Mr. 
Ritzmann. They look real professional, 
don’t you think? And Mona and I are 
rehearsed on all our music.” 

“Lemme see. That morning you was 
singin’ the ‘Twilight Blues’ and a topical 
jazz, wasn’t you?” 

“And I could put in a couple of dance- 
steps with the chorus.” 

“T dunno,” he hesitated. “My trade’s an 
awful wise crowd. I expect they’d do 
nothing but just guy you. But anyway 
I’d ought to clean up the town for a day 
or so, if I play it strong on the ‘frus- 
trated-bride’ and ‘society-girl’ stuff. I’ve 
never went in for circus stunts; but film 
rentals are so blamed high now, and it’s 
terrible hard to fill the Bijou Monday 
nights, when the hoi pollois spend their 
entire pay-envelope Saturday. I—I tell 
you what I’ll do,” he yielded finally. 
“You show up at seven-thirty to-night, 
and ’ll—” 

“Oh, thank you so much, Mr. Ritz—” 

“Hold on! I wont, either! Your papa 
must be a regular old John L. Sullivan, 
the way the paper says he damaged this 
Middleburg guy. First thing I know, 
he'll blow around here and wreck the 
place.” 

“No, he wont,” cut in Irene quickly, 


“You certainly 


“because he’s out of town to-night till 
after eight; and when he finds out I’m 
beginning my career, singing for you—” 

“Who said anything about beginnin’ 
your career? Mind, I wont hire you or 
promise you anything; but you can come 
around to-night, like I said. I'll put you 
on after my news pictorial. If you're 
rotten, the house’ll give you the hook, 
all right. If you get by and your old 
man don’t cut up too lively, you can 
stay the week out for what you’re worth.” 

“But we will get by!” 

“Oh, Mr. Ritzmann, how can we ever 
thank you! You’ve been such a gentle- 
man—” 

“Don’t tell me!” He waved them im- 
periously away. “I know I’m a gentle- 
man. I’m too darn much of a gentleman 
—that’s what’s the matter with me. Now 
you run along and get your glad rags 
ready, and I'll frame up this lobby dis- 
play.” 


* ONA, is 
middle?” 

“Yes, honey. How’s my hair?” 

“It’s terribly cold in here, isn’t it?” 

“No, I’m burning up!” 

“T guess we're just nervous.” 

It was eight-forty, and Mona and Irene 
stood huddled in the shallow wings of 
the Bijou. At eight-forty-five they were 
to go on. 

“It was nice of Mr. Ritzmann to let 
us have the piano on the stage.” 

“The house is packed, Irene! If Ed’s 
out there, and he catches my eye, I can 
never—” 

“Don’t you dare look toward the or- 
chestra—not once, Mona. If my throat 
gets dry and I can’t start, keep playing 
the vamp. And if I should break down, 
or anything, pound real loud and cover 
me up.” 

“Yes, yes, honey, I will. It’s almost 
nine and he said eight. What if your 
father’d get back, and find out where 
you are, and—” 

“There you go, those blamed ‘what if’s’ 
again! I guess he’l— Mona, the cur- 
tain’s lifting. Thank you, Mr. Ritzmann, 
but I don’t want a glass of water now. 
I couldn’t drink it. I—yes, I’m all right.” 
She pressed Mona’s hand assuringly. 
“Walk on, dear, now—just like you 
owned the earth. Remember, it’s our 
careers, and everything!” 

A moment later the frustrated bride was 
making her début. She looked over the 
heads of the house and fixed her eyes on 
the broken red globe of an exit-light be- 
side the operator’s booth. When Mona 
had played the vamp a second time be- 
seechingly, she began. Her tones came 
thin and pinched, but they came: 


Away down on the levee, 

Where darky boys are dancing; 
Away down on the levee, 

Where yaller girls are prancing— 


As she finished the refrain, her heart 
dropped a beat. She listened sickeningly 
for the first cat-call. But the crowd 
wasn’t guying her. Neither was it re- 
spectfully attentive. A murmur of the 
great small-town god Curiosity ran over 
the rows. Stray phrases drifted up: 

“Why, she’s only a high-school kid!” 

“T wonder, where is the fellah?” 

“Kind o’ class, aint she?” 


my rhinestone in the 


“Uh-huh, vampire type. But that’s 
imitation lace on her dress.” 

“It is not!” Irene almost shouted back 
aloud. This sartorial insult angered her 
and loosened up her vocal chords for the 
second spasm: 


When far from Mammy’s cabin, 
The sunset bells am pealing, 

Then through the twilight shadows 
Them doggone blues come stealing— 


At the close, Mona loud-pedaled the 
accompaniment; Irene’s voice rose sharp- 
ly to the last high note; she bowed; and 
they both scuttled off the stage. They 
jostled Mr. Ritzmann, standing at the 
edge of the apron. He swore under his 
breath and held up his hand for silence. 
After an interminable instant, the tense 
wrinkles smoothed out of his brow and 
he patted Irene on the back. “I guess 
you can go out and take your bow now and 
plug the other number. And this time, 
for Gawd’s sake, put a little pep in it! 
Remember, it aint no two-by-four parlor 
out there. —What’s that, George?”—to 
the head usher, who was pawing his sleeve. 

“Boss, there’s a gentleman out here in 
a auto says he’s got to see you right 
away.” 

“Well, he can’t now. Tell him—” 

Irene took one apprehensive look and 
beheld—her father stalking through the 
stage-door. She shoved Mona resolutely 
onto the stage: “Hurry, honey. It’s 
Papa! And we’ve got to beat him to it.” 

Glancing around, she saw the manager 
swiftly shoot out his arm, and Jim Dal- 
ton draw up wrathfully and call after 
her: “Look here, young lady—” 

And as Mona tinkled the introduction, 
she tossed back her head defiantly. All 
the smoldering antagonism between her- 
self and her father rose up within her. 
It had always been Jim Dalton’s boast, 
in business and private life, that he 
wouldn’t be downed by anybody. His 
daughter had inherited a little of the 
same spirit. The song she sang was 
about a humble tank-town damsel who 
won a beauty-prize and went to New 
York and spent the rest of her life jazz- 
ing in the cabarets, and Irene didn’t need 
Mr. Ritzmann’s encouragement to put a 
little pep in it now. 

After the first stanza there was a big 
round of applause. She dared at last to 
look out at the pit and saw—some of the 
boys she had sung this very song to in 
her own home, and the old high-school 
crowd, and her neighbors on the South 
Side, all clapping their hands off, and 
down in the second row mocking Ed 
Wendell, who would never give her and 
Mona credit for anything, smiling up at 
her. Why, it was just like a big family 
party! 

There were two extra verses in the pro- 
fessional copy the music dealer had sent 
her from Middleburg; she sang both of 
them, then grabbed Mona by the hand 
and bowed herself elegantly off stage, 
while the house let loose a riot. 

In the wings her father took an angry 
step toward her. 

“If I had a clever kid like that—” 
Mr. Ritzmann interposed nervously. 

“Trene, you come with me instantly!” 

But Irene scarcely noticed him. Ap- 
plause rang like celestial music in her 
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ears. She had scaled the high wall of 
amateur ambition and landed in the glori- 
ous garden of professional acclaim: she 
was part of the big show of life now. 
With competent disdain, she faced down 
her indignant parent: 

“Be still, Papa, and don’t make a fool 
of yourself! ! I guess I kept em awake 
a little better than Addie Cline, Mr. 
Ritzmann. Shall I repeat the chorus for 
an encore? And please, Mr. Ritzmann, 
has your film man got a spotlight he could 
throw on me for my last bow?” 

MONTH later Miss Irene Dalton, 

South Side Avenue, Pembina, in- 
dited to Mr. Harry Brown, Hotel Scanlon 
Cabaret, Middleburg, a lavender-scented 
note that read: 


My Dear Mr. Brown: 

It was very noble of you to send 
word through Ed Wendell that you 
would forgive the black eye and in- 
dignities heaped upon you by my 
father, and not accept any money for 
that Newport trip. But Mona and I 
have talked it over, and we think you 
ought to. So I am inclosing a check. 
It was a business proposition, and we 
feel about it just like a man would 





about paying his debts. I guess you 
earned it, Mr. Brown. As you said 
in that nice note, it seems terribly 
funny to us now; but probably it 
didn’t to you then. 

The flowers were perfectly beautiful 
and we both thank you very much 
Yes, our début was a success, We are 
working regularly in the Bijou, and 
Mr. Ritzmann treats us just dandy. 
We are moved up to right before the 
feature-film. Last Monday I tried out 
a few dance-steps that went great, and 
next week Mona is going to play an 
original chopsticks jazz. We are billed 
as “The Dalton Sisters” in “Artistic 
Songs and Interpretations.” I am in- 
closing a copy of our press card. Don’t 
you think it is good form, Mr. Brown? 


About your proposition for the 
cabaret at the hotel. We would just 
love to! But please understand, 


Mona and I have been together all 
our private lives and always intend to 
in our career. If you could frame 
up something for three, that would be 
splendid! Any time you can come 
down to Pembina, we will surely be 
glad to see you and arrange a suitable 
routine. With best wishes for your 
new revue, 
Yours in the Profession, 
IRENE DALTON. 





The Happy Ending 


(Continued from page 21) 


when her shell-game fails to work, and 
she is penniless, she falls in with a young 
gentleman, Richard Standish Norton, who 
has three billion pennies. Richard loves 
her at first sight, and when a young gen- 
telman with thirty millions loves a young 
woman with thirty cents, no fortune-teller 
is needed to foretell the result. In af- 
fairs of the heart, when the income is 
sure, the outcome is certain. 

Whimsical interest is given, in this case, 
by the fact that Annabel, for whom Rich- 
ard has invented an unimpeachable fam- 
ily, finds herself lodged in an expensive 
hotel, with no means of paying her bill. 
In this emergency she pawns her luck, or 
in simple English, persuades an uncle, by 
profession, to advance money upon the 
prospect of her marriage with Norton. 
This device, invented, I believe, by a 
once-popular dramatist named William 
Shakespeare, is discovered through the 
machinations of an impoverished ‘society 
woman who hopes that her own daughter 
may become Mrs. Norton. Annabel runs 
away,—probably not as fast as she could, 
—and is overhauled by Richard. 

My conviction that this story should 
have begun in the pawnshop, and have 
wended its way from there, is given im- 
portance by the fact that Mabel Talia- 
ferro, its star, tells me precisely this 
change is now in process of making. 
Mabel Taliaferro was very agreeable as 
Annabel, and you know for yourself how 
delightful Roland Young, of “Good 
Gracious Annabelle” and “A Successful 
Calamity,” must have been as Richard. 
Robert Fischer provided a fine perform- 
ance of the pawnbroker. “Luck in 
Pawn” was slight, and somewhat strag- 
gling, but it has possibilities. 





“PENNY WISE” 


F anyone had told you the story of 

Mary Stafford Smith’s and Leslie 
Vyner’s “Penny Wise,” which had a long 
run at the Prince of Wales, in London, 
and two short ones at the Belmont and 
the Punch and Judy, in New York, you 
probably would have declared it to have 
as much fun, and a great deal better 
moral, than “Bunty Pulls the Strings.” 
However, much water, and many manu- 
scripts of comedies dealing with life in 
provincial England, have passed under 
Brooklyn Bridge since “Bunty.”  Play- 
writing has grown to be the chief indus- 
try in Lancashire, and this latest product 
having become imitative rather than fresh 
and original, it is not surprising that re- 
sults were not more favorable. 

What is surprising is that laughs were 
not more numerous. ‘The real trouble, 
I suspect, is that the play was so self- 
conscious. Real humor lies in the im- 
perviousness of the humorists, and ‘‘Pen- 
ny Wise” became unconvincing when its 
characters began making jokes about 
their own behavior. “Penny Wise,” like 
“Bunty” and “Hobson’s Choice,” and “A 
Scrape o’ the Pen,” was the merest inci- 
dent, somewhat unduly amplified, and 
dealing with a shrewd and unlovely shrew, 
it lacked the charm of the two pieces 
first mentioned. On the other hand, as 
aforesaid, the story was truly amusing. 

“Penny Wise” has to do with an at- 
tempt to collect life-insurance upon a 
young man who has in common with 
Mark Twain the fact that the report of 
his death is grossly exaggerated. The 
young man’s mother conceives the idea, 
and struggles for three acts to bring it to 
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a successful consummation. In_ the 
meantime the demands of other persons, 
wiilingly or unwillingly taken into the se- 
cret, make a considerable hole in the ex- 
pected one hundred pounds. The widow 
insists upon elaborate mourning; and the 
undertaker, an uncle of the corpse, re- 
fuses burial until he has been promised a 
goodly share of the proceeds. The climax 
comes when the deceased steals off to a 
public house and returns quite obviously 
dead—drunk. 

Molly Pearson, who was Bunty, plays 
the widow, and William Lennox is de- 
lightful as the refractory corpse. “Penny 
Wise” was capitally acted throughout, and 
in spite of my explanation, it is a little 
hard to understand its untimely taking 
on. 


FLOTSAM AND JETSAM 


N a very busy month, “Come Along,” a 

musical comedy by Bide Dudley, has 
scored a success at the Nora Bayes, and 
“Take It From Me,” another musical 
comedy, a half-success at the Forty- 
fourth Street. Zoe Akins’ “Papa,” de- 
scribed as “an amorality,” did not arouse 


that emotion in the critics, and is a fail- 
ure at the Little. 

“Hobohemia,” a farce by Sinclair 
Lewis, treats of life in Washington 
Square, and has found a public at the 
Greenwich Village. Otis Skinner’s very 
remarkable performance of Colonel Bri- 
dau, in “The Honor of the Family,” is on 
view again at the Globe. “Paul Potter's 
comedy,” I wrote, in “The Art of ‘Get- 
ting It Over,” “was a melancholy fail- 
ure at eight-forty o'clock on the evening 
of its premiére in the Hudson Theater. 
At eight-forty-two Otis Skinner, in the 
character of Colonel Philippe Bridau, his 
aggressive high hat tilted at an insolent 
angle, his arrogant cane poking defiance, 
had walked past a window in the flat, and 
the piece was a success.” 

All this is as true to-day as it was ten 
years ago. 


“TUMBLE IN” 


HE work of converting the available 
supply of farce into musical comedy 
goes on apace, and has been done uncom- 
monly well in the case of Mary Roberts 
Rinehart’s and Avery Hopwood’s ‘‘Seven 


Days,” now, by grace of Otto Harbach 
and Rudolf Friml, become “Tumble In.” 
at the Selwyn. The result is a lively and 
entertaining piece, preserving most of 
what was worth while in the original, and 
adding tunes to hear and girls to see. 

This character, originally played 
Florence Reed, who scored her first met- 
ropolitan hit in it, now—and naturally to 
less advantage—falls to Peggy O'Neil. 
Herbert Corthell, who would commit mur- 
der for a laugh, but usually gets it with- 
out, has his o!d part of the divorced man: 
and Edna Hibbard, remembered for her 
work in the Marguerite Clark réle in the 
reconstructed “Baby Mine,” called “Rock- 
a-Bye-Baby,” is heir to the line in which 
Georgia O’Ramey made herself known (0 
New York. 

Neither these three, nor anyone else in 
the cast, can sing; but this is a lack n 
too serious in musical comedy. Th: 
piece, which is a real success, reache; 
the level of satire when Mr. Cortheli, 
referring to bottled goods, remarks: 
“With a bundle of that tucked under your 
arm, you could almost forget you were 
living in a democracy.” And even when 
it isn’t satire, “Tumble In” is good fun. 





more than he could plan. 
But he remembered Quin- 
levin’s uncertainty in the 
hospital—his thought that 
Harry might have talked 
to this girl. 

“You asked the Duke no questions that 
have aroused his suspicions?” 

“No, I tink not. And yet I remem- 
ber once ’e ask’ me if I know Monsieur 
Quinlevin.” 

“And what did vou reply?” 

“Of course, dat I never ‘eard of ’im.” 

Jim frowned at the cigarette in his fin- 
gers as Harry would have frowned, and 
imitated as nearly as possible the sullen 
mood of his brother. 

“The money has stopped coming to 
Quinlevin. We've got to do something.” 

“Parfaitement!” said Piquette careless- 
ly. “De time ’as come to produce de 
girl Moira and de papers.” 


HE glance was not upon his face, or 
she would have seen the look of be- 
wilderment and surprise suddenly distend 
his eyes. But she heard him gasp, and 
turned toward him. But by this time 
the missing pieces of the puzzle were at 
his finger-ends, and he gathered them 
quickly. It was Moira who all these 
years had unconsciously impersonated the 
dead child who would have inherited. 
And Quinlevin had bled the Duke for 
years with promises of silence. Harry 
had connived at the plot, and now the 
coup they planned meant a sum of not 
less than “seven figures.” And Piquette 
knew all. Blackmail it was—of the 
blackest. 

For a moment he did not dare to speak 
for fear of betraying himself. And then 
he only assented safely to her sugges- 
tion. 

“Yes—it is the only thing to be done.” 

“Tt mus’ be manage’ carefully. You 
are sure de papers are all correct?” 

“It is as to that Monsieur Quinlevin 
has gone to Ireland.” 


The Splendid Outcast 


(Continued from page 28) 


“Ah, I see—we mus’ wait until ’e 
comes back. But I s’all ’elp you, mon 
ami. You will rely upon me?” 

“Yes, I will.” 

His mind was so full of this astonish- 
ing revelation that he sat silent and mo- 
tionless while she changed the subject and 
chattered on. 

“You are so triste, ’Arry,” she broke 
in suddenly. “I do not t’ink I like you 
so triste. What s’all we care, you and I, 
for Monsieur le Duc an’ ’is money. To 
be young an’ in love—” 

She caught both of his hands across 
the table and held them. “You are not 
yet well, ’Arry. I can see. It is dat for 
so long you do not know comfort an’ 
‘appiness. Allons! I s’all make you 
laugh again, until de triste look come no 
more into your eyes.” 

He was about to give some token of 
his appreciation that would satisfy her, 
when he saw her glance toward the door 
which led into the bar. 

“Your frien’ who was wit’ you—’e 
’as come back again,” she whispered. 

“Ah!” He turned and saw Harry 
peering through the door. 

“°E wants you to come? 
bétant! Sen’ ’im away.” 

“T’m afraid I—” He rose uncertain- 
ly and turned. “Wait,” he said. “T’ll 
see.” And then he walked out into the 
bar, where Harry obstinately waited. 

“T’ve had enough of this,” growled his 
brother. “You come out of here with 
me, or I’ll—” 

“Don’t be a fool. 
I couldn’t help it.” 

“You can help it now.” 

“All right. We'll have this thing out, 
you and I—to-night. You meet me at 
the corner toward the Boulevard in twenty 


C’est em- 


You could see that 


minutes. I'll 
her.” 
And without waiting for 
a reply, he returned to 
Piquette, his mind made 
up. 
“I'm sorry,” he said to her, “but I’ve 
some urgent business with this man. It 
can’t be put off. But I must see you 
soon—” 
She pouted and rose. 
“T can’t explain—not now. 
be cross—” 
“You are cruel,” she muttered in a low 
tone, her dark eyes flashing. 
“No. It is a matter of importance. 
Will you let me have your address?” 
“No. 82 Boulevard Clichy—de same 
place.” 
“Good! To-morrow I will write you.” 
Without a word she gathered up her 
cloak and led the way out, looking about 
curicus!y for her enemy of the evening. 
But Harry had disappeared. She said 
nothing, and they went out into the street, 
where Jim Horton found a cab and put 
her into it. 


get rid of 


You wont 


IM HORTON stood for a moment lis- 

tening to the sounds of the retreatin: 
flacre as it rattled away over the cobble- 
stones, and then turned slowly back, his 
anger at his discoveries, long repressed 
by the necessities of his masquerade, sud- 
denly bursting the barriers of his self- 
control. Moira—innocent, the cat’s-paw, 
the stool-pigeon for these two rascals, one 
of whom was her father and the other her 
husband! How much did she know? 
How could Quinlevin have carried the 
deception out all these years. without De 
Vautrin’s suspecting something? And if, 
as it seemed, he was suspicious of them 
now, who had told? His own duty 
seemed very clear. Every impulse of 
honor and decency urged that he find this 
Tuc de Vautrin and tell the whole truth. 
Rut there was Moira; his first duty was 
to her. And yet, telling her meant re- 
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yealing the secret of Harry’s disgrace 
and his own part in it. That would be 
a difficult thing to do, but he would have 
to do it. He would tell her to-morrow. 

As for Harry—he would make short 
work of Aim. He went with long, deter- 
mined strides to the appointed spot, and 
Harry met him with a threatening air. 

“What the devil has she been saying?” 
he muttered. 

Jim Horton delayed reply till he had 
controlled his anger, and his brother con- 
tinued sulkily: 

“You've gone about your limit, I tell 
you. What did she tell you?” 

“Everything. I’ve got the whole story. 
And I'd like to tell you before we go any 
further that you’re just about the crook- 
edest—” He broke off with a shrug. 

“What’s the use? The worst thing I 
could say would be a compliment. But 
you've come to the end of your tether. 
I don’t know why I hoped there might 
be a chance of getting you to go straight, 
-—-for her,—but I did. The interesting 
revelations of this charming lady have 
removed the impression. The money you 
took from the estate, your questionable 
deals in America, your habits, put you 
outside the pale of decency; but the 
blackmail of the Duke with your own 
wife as stool pigeon—” 

Harry, in a sudden blind fury that took 
no thought of consequences, struck vi- 
ciously. But Jim, who had been watching 
for the blow, warded it, tripped his 
brother neatly and sent him spinning 
against the wall, where he fell and lay 
motionless. He was unhurt—only be- 
wildered by the result of his own inca- 
pacity. 

“Get up!” Jim ordered. “Somebody 
will be coming along in a moment, and 
well both be going with the police.” 

Harry saw reason in that, and slowly 
got to his feet, pale, still trembling with 
rage, rubbing his hip-joint, but subdued. 
The place they had chosen was in the 
shadow; the hour was late, and no one 
was about; but Jim Horton took a glance 
up and down the deserted street before he 
resumed his interrupted remarks. 

“IT don’t want any man’s uniform when 
it’s been defiled. You ought to have 
known that. I’m going to take it off and 
give it back to you.” 

He saw the eager, surprised look that 
came into Harry’s face and raised his 
hand in warning. “But not yet. First 
I’m going to tell your wife the truth, and 
then I’m going to warn the Duc de Vau- 
trin.” 


ARRY started back as though to 

dodge another blow, the reaction of 
his venture setting in with the terror of 
this information. 

“Jim!” he whispered, clutching at his 
arm. “You wouldn’t do that, Jim. It’s 
ruin to me—and you too.” 

“I’m prepared for that.” 

“Don’t, for God’s sake, don’t! Wait. 
I've met you halfway, haven’t I? I'll do 
anything you say. I'll steer Quinlevin off 
and drop the thing. It was his idea, not 
mine. And he wouldn’t have thought of 
it. if the old man hadn’t shut off the al- 
lowance.” 

“Tell me the truth,” Jim broke in 
sternly. ‘How much money did Quin- 
levin owe you?” 


“Twenty thousand dollars—” 

“And that was Moira’s price?”—con- 
temptuously. 

“T wanted her. I loved her. I swear 
to God I did. I love her now. I'd give 
anything to be able to go to her to- 
night—” 

“You! You forget what I know,” said 
Jim with an air of finality, turning aside. 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Tell her—in the morning.” 

“You can’t, Jim. Why, she’d go right 
to her father.” 

“T expect her to—and the Duke.” 

Harry leaned back against the wall, his 
fingers working at his trouser-legs, but he 
was speechless. 

“That’s about all, 
dryly. ‘“Good-by.” 
_ “Then you wont listen—not if I prom- 
ise—” 

“What?” 

“Anything. Why, you’ve got me, Jim. 
I can’t do a thing with you ready to tell 
Moira—even if I wanted to. What’s the 
use? It only means ruin for you. Wait 
a few days, and we'll have another talk; 
just wait until to-morrow night. Give 
me a chance to think. I'll even—I’ll even 
get out of France and go out West some- 
where and make a fresh start. I will. 
I mean it. I did you a dirty trick once, 
but I'll try to square myself. Give me a 
chance. Think it over. Meet me to- 
morrow. I’m all in to-night. Promise 
you wont speak.” 

“No,” said Jim, after a moment of 
deliberation. “I'll promise nothing, but 
I'll meet you to-morrow night at Javet’s 
—at twelve—with the money.” 

Harry gasped a sigh of relief and 
straightened, offering his hand. “Thanks, 
Jim. To-morrow. And you wont tell 
her, I know. You couldn’t. It would 
be too cruel.” 

Jim shrugged and turned. 

“All right,” he said at last. 
on it.” 


think,” said Jim 


“T’ll sleep 


HE turned away and walked slowly 
out into the dim light of the street, 
He 
did not even turn his head to see what 


moving toward the rue de Tavennes. 


became of his brother. Already he had 
forgotten him. The heat of his passion 
had suffered a strange reaction. To resolve 
to tell Moira the truth, even to threaten 
to tell her, was one thing; but actually to 
tell was another. And curiously enough, 
Harry’s picture of the consequences, 
drawn even in the stress of fear, was true 
enough; Jim knew it was true. He knew 
her pride, her spirit. The revelation 
would kill them—and destroy her. 

She was so dependent on him. She 
didn’t know how greatly. And he had 
been until the present moment so de- 
pendent upon her. He realized what her 
visits had meant to him, how deep had 
been the joy of their evening alone in 
the studio. He did not dare to think 
of her now as he had been thinking of 
her then; for during the weeks of his 
convalescence and the culmination of 
their friendship to-night, Harry had 
seemed far off, vague and impalpable. 
Rut their meeting had changed all this, 
and Jim was thankful that he had had 
enough manhood to keep his wits when he 
had been alone with her. Moira—the 
pity of it!—had given him signs (that 
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he might read and run) that the mockery 
of the marriage was a mockery no longer. 
And he—he did care for her, he was now 
willing to confess, in a way far from fra- 
ternal. 

It was a dangerous situation, and yet 
it fascinated him. The knowledge that 
he must cause her suffering had weakened 
his resolve for a moment, but as he 
walked into the rue de Tavennes, he saw 
it for the fool’s paradise that it was. He 
would spend to-morrow with her—just 
to-morrow; that could do no harm; and 
then—she should know everything. 

He found his way into the court and 
up the stairs. The studio door was 
closed, implacable as the destiny that 
barred him from her. 

He went into his room, closed the door 
and slowly undressed. 


CHAPTER VI 
YoutH TRIUMPHANT 


EARINESS and anxiety had to 
pay tribute, and at last Jim Hor- 
ton slept. It was broad daylight when he 
awoke to the sound of a loud hammering 
upon the door and a high, clear, humor- 
ous voice calling his name. 

“Lazy-bones! Get up! 
lying abed all day?” 

“A-all right!” 

He opened his eyes with an effort and 
glanced at his watch. Eight o'clock! 

“Coffee in the studio, Harry dear, in 
ten minutes.” 

“Oh! All right.” 

The hammering stopped; footsteps re- 
treated; and Jim tumbled out. There 
was a lot of thinking to be done to-day, 
and a difficult resoluti n to make, and with 
Moira at his elbow it wasn’t going to be 
easy. But by the time he knocked at the 
door of the studio, the pleasure of the 
immediate prospect made ready his good 
cheer for the morning greeting. He 
heard her voice calling, and entered. A 
new fire blazed in the hearth, and an 
odor of coffee filled the air. She emerged 
from the door of the small kitchen, a 
coffee-pot and a heaping plateful of bri- 
eches in her hands. 

“Good morning! I’ve been waiting 
for you an hour or more. You’ve been 
developing amazing bad habits in the hos- 
pital.” 

“Why didn’t you call me before?” 

“Sure, and I believed you might be 
thinking I was anxious to see you.” 

“And aren’t you?” 

“And do you think I’d be telling—even 
if I was?” 

“You might.” 

“And I wont. Will you have your 
coffee with cream and sugar?” 

“If you please.” 


[-JORTON ate silently, putting in a 
word here and there, content to 
listen to her plans, to watch the deft 
motions of her fingers and the changing 
expressions upon her face. 

“You’re a bit subdued this morning, 
Harry dear,” she said at last whimsi- 
cally. “Maybe that goose was too much 
for you.” 

“Subdued!” he laughed. 

“You have all the air of a man with 
something on his conscience. You used 


Will you be 


to wear that look in America, and I let 
you be. But somehow things seemed 
different with us two. Would you be 
willing to tell me?” 

“There isn’t a thing except—except 
your kindness. I don’t deserve that, vou 
know.” 

She looked at him seriously and then 
broke into laughter. 

“Would it make you feel more com- 
fortable if I laid you over the shoulders 
with a mahl-stick?” 

“T think it would,” he grinned. 

“Sure, and that is one of the few pleas- 
ant prerogatives of matrimony—in Ire- 
land.” 

“And elsewhere,” added Horton. 

“But I do want to know if anything's 
troubling you. Are you still worried’— 
she took a brioche and smiled at it ami- 
ably—‘“‘because we’re not appropriately 
chaperoned?” 

“No—not so much. I see you're quite 
able to look out for yourself.” 

“And you derive some comfort from 
the fact?” she asked. 

He looked at her; their eyes met, 
they both burst into laughter. 

“Moira, you witch! But you'd better 
not tempt me too far.” 

“Sure, and I’m not afraid of you, 
alanah,” she said, sedate again and very 
cool. And then: “Or of any man!” And 
next, mischievously: “But your doubts 
needn’t have kept you from kissing me 
a good morning.” 

“Tt’s not too late now,” said Horton, 
abruptly rising and spilling his coffee. 
He passed the small table toward her, but 
she held him off with a hand. 

“No. The essence is gone. You'll 
please pick up your coffee-cup and pass 
the butter. Thanks. It’s very nice but- 
ter, isn’t it?” 

“Excellent,” he said gloomily. 

“And now you're vexed. Is there no 
pleasing a man?” 

“Tf you’d only stop pleasing, you'd 
make it easier for me to see a way— 

She was all attention at once, listen- 
ing. But he paused and set his coffee- 
cup down with an air of finality. 

“Stop pleasing! Sure, and you must 
not ask the impossible,’ she said, her 
mouth full. 

But he wouldn’t smile, and only glow- 
ered into the fire. “I want you to let 
me try to pay you what I owe you—to 
earn your respect and affection—” 

“Well, I’m letting you,” she smiled 
over her coffee-cup. 

“I—I’ve gotten you under false pre- 
tenses—under the spell of a—a tempo- 
rary emotion, a sense of duty,” he ram- 
bled, saying partly what Harry might say 
and partly what was in his own heart. 
“T want to win the right to you, to show 
you that—that I’m not as rotten as you 
used to think me.” He didn’t know how 
far the thought was leading, and in fear 
of it, he rose and walked away, suddenly 
silent. 

“Well,” he heard her saying, “I don’t 
think you are.” 

Was she laughing at him? He turned 
toward her again, but the back of her 
dark head was very demure. He ap- 
proached quite close, near enough to 
touch her, but she held the coffee-cup to 
her lips, and then when she had drunk, 
sprang up and away. 


and 
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“What’s the use of thinking about the 
past or the future, alanah, when we have 
the present—with a gorgeous morning and 
happy Paris just at our elbows? Allons! 
You shall wash the coffee-cups and the 
pot while I put on my hat, for there’s 
nothing like sticking something into a 
man’s hands to keep them out of mis- 
chief. And then we’ll be wandering forth, 
you and I, into the realms of delight.” 

He was glad at the thought of going 
out into the air, away from the studio, 
for here within four walls she was too 
close to him, their seclusion too intimate. 
If he only were Harry! 


HE air out-of-doors was to restore 

him to sanity. It was one of those 
early December days of sunshine, warm 
and hazy, when outer wraps are super- 
fluous; and arm in arm, like two good 
comrades, and as the custom was in the 
Quartier, they sauntered forth in the di- 
rection she indicated. They turned down 
the Boul’ Miche and into the Boulevard 
St. Germain, past the Beaux Arts, which 
she wished to show him, then over the 
Pont des Arts to the Right Bank. They 
stopped on the bridge for a moment to 
gaze down toward the towers of Notre 
Dame, while Moira painted for him the 
glories that were France. He had lived 
a busy life and had had little time for 
the romances of great nations, but he 
remembered what he had read, and 
through Moira’s clear intelligence the 
epic filtered, tinctured with its color and 
idealism. 

Then under the arches of the Louvre 
to the Avenue de |'Opéra, and toward the 
banking district. When he reached his 
bank, in the Boulevard des Italiens, near 
the Opéra, Jim had to move with cau- 
tion. But Moira fortunately had some 
shopping to do, and in her absence he 
contrived to get some checks, and going 
into the Grand Hotel, drew a check, 
signed with his own name and payable 
to Harry G. Horton, and this he pre- 
sented for payment. There was some 
delay and a few questions, for the amount 
was large—three thousand francs; but 
he showed the letters from Moira and 
Quinlevin. It was with a sigh of relief 
that he went out and met Moira near the 
Opéra. With a grin he caught her by the 
arm, exhibiting a large packet of bank- 
notes, and led the way down the avenue 
by which they had come. 

“And where now, Harry dear?” 

“I’m hungry. To the most expensive 
restaurant in Paris for déjeiner. If I’m 
not mistaken, we passed it just here.” 

“But you mustn’t; I wont permit—” 

He only grinned and led her inside. 

“For to-day, at least, Moira, we shall 
live.” 


FTERNOON found them back in the 

Boulevard St. Germain, after an 
eventful interim which Jim Horton had 
filled, above her protests, in a drive 
through the Bois and a visit, much less 
expensive, to a cinema show, during 
which she held his hand. And now a 
little weary of all the world, but happy in 
each other, they drifted like the flotsam 
of all lovers of the Rive Gauche toward 
the Gardens of the Luxembourg. They 
sat side by side on the balustrade over- 
looking the esplanade and lawn in front 





of the Palace, watching the passers-by, 
always paired, piou-piou and milliner, 
workman and bonne, flaneur and grisette. 
Twilight was falling, the Paris dusk, full 
of mystery and elusive charm; lights be- 
yond the trees flickered into being, and 
the roar of the city beyond their breath- 
ing-spot diminished into a low murmur. 
For a while their conversation had re- 
lapsed into short sentences and monosy]l- 
lables. At last Moira shivered slightly 
and rose. 

“Come,” she said gently, “we must be 
going,” and led the way toward the exit 
from the Gardens on the Boulevard 
St. Michel. Horton followed silently— 
heavily, for the end of his perfect day 
was drawing near, and with it the duty 
which was to bring disillusionment and | 
distress to Moira, and ostracism and hell 
to him. 

But when they reached the studio 
Moira set with alacrity at putting things | 
to rights and preparing the evening meal. 

“We shall be having cold goose and a 
bit of salad, you extravagant person,” 
she said. “I feel as though I had no | 
right to be eating again for a week.” | 

And so they dined upon the remains of | 
their feast, but warmed by the cheerful 
blaze, both conscious of the imminent 
hour of seclusion and affinity. Moira had | 
little to say, and in the silences Jim caught | 
her gaze upon him once or twice as 
though in inquiry or incomprehension. 

“T wish you would tell me what wor- 
ries you,” she said gently, after a long 
silence. 

He started forward in his chair by 
the fire. ‘“Er—nothing,” he stammered. 
“There’s nothing.” 

“Yes, there is,’ she said evenly. “I 
know. I’ve felt it all day—even when 
you seemed most happy.” And _ then 
quickly: “Is it me that you’re worrying 
about?” 

“About you?” he asked to gain time, 
and then, grasping at the straw she threw 
him, “About you—yes, Moira,” he said 
quietly. 

It was the first definite return to the 
topic of the morning, which they had both 
banished as though by an understanding. 
But Moira was persistent. 

“Why?” she asked. 

“Because—because I don’t deserve—all 
this—from you.” 

' She smiled softly from her chair near 

y. 

“Don’t you think I’m the best judge 
of that?” 

“No,” he said miserably. “No.” 





“You can’t deny a woman the faith of | 


her intuitions.” 

“And if I proved your intuitions 
false—” 

“Sure, and I'd never speak to you 
again,” she put in quaintly. 

“Tt might be better if vou didn’t,” he 
muttered, half aloud. 

She heard him, or seemed to, for she 
gg quickly and laid her hand over 

is. 

“Don’t be spoiling our day, dear,” she 
said earnestly. “God has been good in 
bringing you back to me. Whatever hap- 
pens, I wont be regretting it.” 

His fingers caught and pressed hers 
and then quickly relinquished them as he 
rose, struggling for his composure. 

“You will regret it,’ he said fiercely; 
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| day how different. 


| through, calling it marriage. 





“T tell you you can’t thank God for me, 
because I’m not what you want to think 
me. I’m what the Harry vou knew in 
America was, only worse—a liar, a cheat!” 


HE paused as she rose, saving himself 
the revelation on the tip of his tongue 
by the sight of her face in the firelight 
as she turned. It was transfigured by 
her new faith in him, and in her joy in 
the possession. She came to him quickly 
and put her soft fingers over his lips, 
while the other arm went around his 
shoulders. 

“Hush, alanah,” she said. 

“No—you mustn’t, Moira,” he mut- 
tered, taking her hands down and clasp- 
ing them both in his. “You mustn't.” 
And then, at the look of disappointment 
that came into her eyes, caught both her 
hands to his lips and covered them with 
kisses. Against the sweet allure of her 
he struggled, sure that never mortal man 
had been so tried before, but surer still 
that the love he bore for her was greater 
than all temptation. 

She looked at him, flushed at the 
warmth of this formal caress, which left 
no doubt of him, but marveling at his 
renunciation of her lips, which had been 
so near. 

“T can’t be listening when you call 
yourself such names.” 

“You don’t understand—and I can’t 
tell you—anything more just now. I 
haven’t—the will.” 

He noted the look of alarm which was 
a token of the suffering he must cause 
her, and he led her to his chair and made 
her sit. 

“T can’t make you unhappy—not to- 
night. I—I’m sorry you read my thoughts. 
I shouldn’t have let you see.” 

He had turned to the fire and leaned 
against the chimney-piece. And after a 
moment, clear and very tender, he heard 
her voice. 

“You must tell me everything, alanah. 
I’ve got the right to it now.” 

He shook his head in silent misery. 

“But you must.” 

“No. I can’t.” 

“Yes. You see, things are different 
with us two. - You’ve made me know to- 
Last night I called 
to your mind the mockery we’d been 
But it was 
a marriage, and the dear God has willed 
that my heart should beat for you as 
gently as that of any mother for its 
babe. It softened in the hospital, dear, 
when I saw you lying there so pale and 
weak against the pillows, and I knew that 
if God spared you for me, I would make 
amends—” 

“You—make amends—” he gasped. 

“By giving you all that I had of faith, 
hope and charity. Whatever you were, 
whatever you are, dear, you’re mine, for 
better or for worse, and I believe in you. 
And your troubles, whatever they are— 


' T'll take my half of them.” 


“You can’t!” he groaned. 

“Not if they concern me,” she con- 
tinued simply, “for they’re mine already.” 

He took a pace or two away from her. 

“You mustn’t speak to me like this.” 

“And why not? You’re mine to speak 
to as I please. Is it that you don’t love 
me enough, alanah?” 

He knew that she wouldn’t have asked 


that question if she hadn’t already seen 
the answer in his eyes. 

“Love you—” he began, his eyes shir- 
ing like stars. And then suddenly, as 
though their very glow had burned them 
out, they turned away, dull and lusterless. 
She watched him anxiously for a momen‘ 
and then rose and faced him. 

“Well,” she said softly, “I’m waiting 
for your answer.” 

“I—I can’t give you an answer,” he 
said in a colorless voice. 

“Then I'll be giving the answer for 
you, my dear, for I’m not without eyes 
in my head. I know you love me, and 
I’ve been knowing it for many days. And 
it’s the kind of love that a woman wants, 
the love that gives and asks nothing.” 
She paused, breathing with difficulty, the 
warm color rising to her temples, and 
then went on gently, proudly, as though 
in joy of her confession: “And I—it is 
the same with me. I’ve tried to make 
you understand. It is not for you to 
give only.” She halted in her speech 
« moment, and then came close to him, 
her clear gaze seeking his. “I love you. 
not for what you have suffered, dear,” 
she whispered, “but for what you are to 
me—not because you are my husband, 
but because you are you—the only one 
in all the world for me.” 

“Moira,” he whispered tensely, as his 
arms went about her. “God forgive me— 
I worship you.” 

“God will forgive you that, alanah,” he 
heard her say happily, “since I do.” 

He touched his lips to her brow ten- 
derly . ... then her lips. 

“You love me,” he muttered. “Me?” 
You're sure that it’s me that you love?” 
Her eyes opened, startled at his tone. 

“Tf it isn’t you that I love, then I’m 
sure that I can’t be loving anyone at 
all.” 

“And you'll believe in me—whatever 
happens?” 

“T will,” she repeated proudly. ‘“What- 
ever happens—since this has happened to 
us both.” 

“Some day—you’ll know,” he muttered 
painfully, “that I—I’m not what I seem 
to be. And then I want you to remem- 
ber this hour, this moment, Moira, as it 
i I want you to remem- 
ber how you came into my arms when I 
hadn’t the strength to repel you, remem- 
ber the touch of my lips in tenderness— 
and in reverence, Moira. That love was 
too strong for me, for it has made me 
false to myself—false to you.” 

She drew away from him a little, deeply 
perturbed. “You frighten me, alanah.” 

“T—I don’t want to. To-morrow—” 
He paused, searching for strength to 
speak. But it did not come. 

“To-morrow. What do you mean?” 


Te repetition of the word seemed like 
a confirmation of his resolution and 
shocked him into action. Quietly he took 
her hands down from his shoulders, kissed 
them in farewell, and turned away. 

“What do you mean?” she repeated. 

“That — that to-morrow— you shall 
judge me.” 

The tense expression of her anxiety 
relaxed, and she smiled. 

“You needn’t fear what that will be.” 

He did not reply but stood staring 
fixedly into the fire. She came around 
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to him and laid her fingers over his. 
“Why should we bother about to-morrow, 
dear? To-day was yesterday’s to-mor- 
row—and see what’s happened to us.” 
“But it shouldn’t have happened,” he 
groaned. “It shouldn’t have happened.” 
“Then why should I thank God for it?” 

“Don't!” 

“Ves. Everything will be all right. A 
woman knows of these things.” 

He smiled at her tenderly, but he 
didn’t attempt to take her in his arms. 

“Come,” she said, “let us sit down by 
the fire near the blaze, and we will not 
speak of to-morrow—just of to-day and 
yesterday and the day before, when you 
and I were learning this wonderful thing.” 

But he did not dare. 

“Moira, I—I've got to go out for a 
while—a matter of duty.” 

“Now?” she faltered. 

“T must. An engagement. 
honor bound—” 

Now really alarmed, she caught him by 
the elbows and looked into his eyes. 

“An engagement—to-night! And _ to- 
morrow?” His meaning seemed to come 
to her with a rush. “Harry! This en- 
gagement to-night has something to do 
with us—with me. To-morrow! What 
is it, Harry? Speak!” 

“T can’t. I’ve promised.” 

“T wont let you go, Harry. It is some- 
thing that has come between us.” 

“It has always been—between us,” he 
muttered. 

She clung to him and held him as he 
moved toward the door. 

“Nothing—nothing shall come between 
us. Nothing can. I don’t care what it is. 
‘Until death do us part’—don’t you un- 
derstand what that means, Harry?” 

The repetition of his brother’s name, 
the phrase from the marriage service, 
gave him resolution to avert his face from 
the piteous pleading in her eyes. 

“It is because I understand what it 
means that I have—the courage to go— 
now, before you despise me.” 

“T have said that nothing makes any 
difference. I swear it. I love you, dear. 
There’s some mistake. You'll never be 
Cifferent in my eyes, whatever happens— 
whatever has happened.” 

“Good-by, Moira,” he whispered, his 
hands clasping her arms. 

“No, no. Not now—not to-night. I 
knew that to-day was too beautiful to 
last. You—you've frightened me. Don’t 
go—please don’t go.” 

“Yes,” he said firmly. “I must.” 

But she was strong; and greater than 
her strength was her tenderness. 

“Look me in the eyes, dear, while I’m 
pleading with you. If your love was as 
great a thing as mine—” 


I’m in 


'O look in her eyes, he knew, was fatal. 
One brief struggle, and then he 
caught her in his arms and held her close 
for a long moment, while he whispered 
in broken sentences: 
“My love—if you hadn’t said that! 
You've got to know what my love means 
. sacrifice. This moment — is 
Remember it, dear—as it is 
—its terrible sweetness, its sanctity—re- 
member that, too—because that’s the es- 
sence of it—sanctity. God bless you; 
Moira—whatever happens!” 
“Whatever happens?” 
As in a daze he straightened and looked 


around. 
away from her and rushed to the door, 


taking up his cap and overcoat on the | 


way. 

“Harry— 

“Good-by,” he called hoarsely as he 
opened the door and went out. 

She rushed after him, but he was al- 
ready running furiously down the stairs 
into the dark. 

“Harry!” she called. 
back!” 

But the name of his brother made him 
rush on the more blindly, the echoes fol- 
lowing him down into the court and past 
the open gate of Madame Toupin. He 
hadn’t any definite idea of wHat he was 
going to do. The only thing that he was 
sure of was that he must get away—any- 
where, away from Moira, from the re- 
proach of her innocent eyes, of her con- 
fessions, of her tributes of submission 
and surrender. On he plunged blindly 
down the street toward the Luxembourg 
Gardens, into the outer darkness where 
he must lose himself away from her—to- 
night, to-morrow, for all time. 


E had failed. He had trusted him- 

self too far—trusted her too far. 
Fool that he was, not to have seen that 
love, begun by trivial happenings, had 
been gathering strength and momentum 
and like an avalanche had swept down 
and engulfed them both. In a moment 
of reaction, of guilty triumph, he rejoiced. 
cefiant of the conscience that drove him 
forth, that it was him that she loved—not 
Harry; his lips that had taken tribute— 
his ears that had received her confes- 
sions, meant for them alone. 

But reason returned after a while—and 
with it the sense of his dishonor. The 
thing was over, definitely. There would 
be scorn enough in her eyes for him to- 
morrow, when he told her all the truth. 
He comforted himself with that thought, 
and yet it brought him a pang, too, for 
he knew that it was Moira who was to 
suffer most. 

He seemed to be the only person in 
the gardens, for the night was chill, and 
a thin mist of rain was falling. From 
time to time there were footsteps here 
and there, and the murmur of voices, and 
through the turmoil of his thoughts he 
was conscious of them vaguely. But 
they meant nothing to him. He went on 
into the darkness, his head bowed, in the 
conflict of his happiness and his remorse, 
reaching a dimly lighted spot near the 
rue d’Assas, when he heard quick foot- 
steps behind him. He turned just in time 
to dodge the blow of a stick aimed at his 
head, which fell heavily on his shoulder. 
He struck out, but another man caught 
him around the waist, bearing him to the 
ground. He struggled to one knee, strik- 
ing viciously, but they were too many 
for him. He got a glimpse of an auto- 
matic pistol which flashed before his eyes, 
and then something heavy struck him on 
the head. The last thing he noted before 
losing consciousness was the pale face 
of the man with the automatic. It was 
his brother—Harry. 

(So the drama piles up in this remark- 
able novel—with each chapter the situa- 
tion becomes more fascinating. The next 
installment, indeed,—in the forthcoming, 
the July, number,—contains some of the 
most absorbing episodes ever described.) 


“Harry—come 





Then almost roughly he broke | 
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“Madame,” said she, 
“please give me a sales- 
woman who can wait on 
me properly. This girl is 
hopelessly inexperienced 
and stupid.” ’ 

“What do you wish to buy, Miss Prin- 
ton?” asked Madame Hatton, who had 
watched with admiration Evelyn’s well- 
bred patience under the offenses of the 
parvenue. 

“Several things: an evening cloak, and 
a dancing dress and—” 

“Pardon me, Miss Printon,” said the 
little dressmaker with calm but courteous 
authority, “I cannot extend further credit 
to you until something is paid on account 
of your last winter’s bill.” 

After she had left the shop, Madame 
Hatton turned to Evelyn with a smile. 

‘Do not worry, my dear Miss Evelyn. 
You are a lady, and nothing a person like 
that can say to you can harm you.” 


VELYN smiled back, but she felt 

that, despite her loyalty and kind- 
ness, Madame did not and could not un- 
derstand. She did not believe, indeed, 
that anybody could understand the unique 
forlornness of her position. ‘Tired and 
sad, she slowly walked home to find a 
crowning blow in the shape of a letter 
from her mother telling her that more 
money was needed to pay for an opera- 
tion for Tommy. Mrs. Handayse was so 
impractical and silly as really to believe 
her daughter’s reports of her sudden suc- 
cess in the business world. 

The letter concluded: “I think you are 
the most wonderful girl in the world to 
do so well, and I am hoping you can send 
something somehow.” 

Evelyn looked about her shabby little 
room as she repeated the final words to 
herself. Where could she find money? 
Then her eyes fell on lovely Tattna, 
curled on her cushion. 

“Oh, no! Not that! No! 
whispered, and looked away. 

But her eye—despite her wish to keep 
it elsewhere—swung back to the little 
dog. And finally, pushed by a mental 
picture of the poor little boy in Colorado, 
Evelyn, tearless and quiet, took little 
Tattna in her arms, carried her to the 
big shop off Fifth Avenue, and a few days 
later had in her possession a thousand 
dollars—for Ti-Ana-Ti-Ti-Ning-Ana was 
a dog of great worth—to send to the sick 
bo 


No!” she 


y- 

And yet, curiously enough, it was 
Ti-Ana-Ti-Ti-Ning-Ana’s departure that 
brought back Evelyn Handayse’s happi- 
ness. 

The showroom was almost empty one 
morning when from an elegant horse- 
drawn coupé came a splendid old lady 
with a little tan-colored dog under her 
arm. 

Evelyn met her at the door. Madame 
Hatton also came forward, recognizing 
in the old lady one of her favorite cus- 
tomers. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Hurlburt,” said 
she. “I have a wonderful new velvet 
and ermine cloak just from Paris which 
I believe you will like.” 

“Calico and cotton lace is all I can 
afford to-day,” laughed the old lady. 
“I’ve practically agreed to give fifteen 
hundred dollars for this dog, and I’ve 





The Dog in the Machine 


(Continued from page 63) 


nothing left for fripperies from Paris.” 

“Fifteen hundred dollars! Really!” 
said Madame, while the interest of Eve- 
lyn, who knew Pekingese from their little 
heart-shaped ears to the tips of their 
feathered tails, was instantly aroused. 

“Yes, indeed. It’s a remarkable ani- 
mal. I know nothing of the breed, but 
the man in the shop at Newport told me 
it was one of the finest bekingese in 
America. It is Ti-Something. “Let me 
see.” The old lady took a slip of paper 
out of her reticule. “It is Ti-Ana-Ti-Ti- 
Ning-Ana.” 

“No, it isn’t!” cried Evelyn indignantly. 

The old lady turned and looked at 
Evelyn in astonishment. So also did 
Madame Hatton. 

Evelyn blushed. 

“Oh, please excuse me,” she said. “I 
did not mean to speak so abruptly, but I 
was startled, for I know it is not Ti-Ana- 
Ti-Ti-Ning-Ana.” 

“You do?” the old lady questioned, 
much diverted to find such unusual knowl- 
edge in a dressmaker’s saleswoman. 

“Ves,” 

As she spoke, Evelyn realized that she 
must either admit herself to have been 
Tattna’s former owner, or else promptly 
give some other reason for charging the 
dealer with deceit. This admission, car- 
rying with it, as it must, reference to her 
altered circumstances, she could not 
bring herself to make. She detested the 
idea of making any such confidence to a 
customer, and she further felt she might 
cry if she attempted to tell about the sale 
of her beloved pet. 

“Why, this dog, madam, is not Ti- 
Ana-Ti-Ti-Ning-Ana. I have seen the 
other dog, and she is altogether different. 
Her color is red fawn, while this dog is 
much paler. She has the true heart- 
shaped ear, and all the other points. 
Really, madam, I can assure you this is 
not the animal that the dealer has pre- 
tended.” 

“Well, well!” said the old lady. “And 
do you consider this a valuable dog?” 

“Not very, madam. I don’t know what 
her exact value would be, but she has 
several faults; she is too long in the body 
and her ears are wrong.” 

“Well, well!” said Mrs. Hurlburt again. 
“You certainly seem to know what you 
are talking about, my dear.” 

“Yes, madam, I know about Pekingese. 
I think if you will go to an expert you will 
find all I have said is right.” 

“T certainly thank you,” said Mrs. 
Hurlburt. “I might have been badly 
cheated but for your hint.” 


NEXT morning, while Evelyn was re- 
ceiving some instructions from Ma- 
dame Hatton in her private office, one of 
the assistants told Madame Hatton that a 
gentleman wished to see her. 

A moment later the girl returned and 
summoned. Evelyn. 

“Tt’s the stepson of that old lady you 
told about the dog yesterday,” said the 
girl. “He’s come to thank you. Says you 
were right.” I listened in!” 





Evelyn laughed good- 
naturedly, “So I see!” and 
went to obey the sum- 
mons. 

As she came near, the 
young man, who was 
standing with his back toward her, 
swung around. She stopped, and clasped 
the breast of her black frock. It was 
Edward Kenton! 

But if Evelyn was astonished, her 
amazement was as nothing to what was 
felt by the young man. 

“Miss Handayse!” he cried. “You— 
the dog—working here—impossible!” 

“Oh!” answered Evelyn in distress and 
embarrassment, feeling that all the girls 
were watching ‘and listening. “Oh! 
— go away! Right away! Please 

o!” 

Kenton, puzzled and bewildered, real- 
ized the heartfelt sincerity of her request, 
and left without ancther word. 

That afternoon when Evelyn came out 
of the shop at closing time a big blue 
automobile stood waiting, and beside the 
automobile stood Edward Kenton. 

When he saw her, he hurried forward. 

“My dear little girl!” he cried. “I’ve 
found out all that’s happened to you. I 
don’t know what to say! My poor 
child!” As he spoke, he caught her two 
hands impulsively. 

But before he could say anything more, 
Evelyn’s expression startled and stopped 
him. It seemed to him that she looked 
furiously angry, and as he stared at her 
in confusion, she attempted to take her 
hands out of his and to turn away. 

“Wont you come with me?” he asked. 
“Get into the car, Evelyn dear, and let’s 
go somewhere and have a talk.” 

“Mr. Kenton,” said she, “I don’t re- 
call that I ever gave you permission to 
call me ‘Evelyn,’ nor encouragement to 
call me by pet names.” 

As she spoke, she turned, and before he 
could answer, she had hurried away. He 
started to follow her, then paused. 

“Whew!” said he to himself. 

He was at that moment greatly up- 
set and puzzled, but he was no fool, and 
already his quick brain was supplying him 
with an explanation of what had hap- 
pened, and telling him that he had acted 
like an impulsive fool. A man of nearly 
thirty, shrewd and kindly, Kenton had 
avoided serious sentimental entangle- 
ments, but had learned more than a little 
about women; and when he thought over 
the scene there on the curb in front of the 
Hatton shop, he was able to understand 
what the trouble was, and how foolishly 
he had acted, and to see how completely 
his affectionate sympathy had been mis- 
interpreted. He should have realized, he 
told himself, that this poor, pathetic lit- 
tle figure of a woman in working-girl’s 
dress, making her plucky fight against un- 
expected poverty, would have all her 
pride nets out to repel any attempt at 
patronage or familiarity; and he should 
have shown, instead of gushing sympathy, 
a specially formal and decorous reserve. 

“The dear girl is touchy, and I acted 
like a kind, well-meaning idiot!” he told 
himself. 

“IT was an ass, to speak to her as I 
did to-day,” he went on. “Why, I could 
have cried to see her looking so frail and 
white—the wonderful little rosy plump 
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thing she used to be! And yet instead 
of doing something to please and comfort 
her, I’ve gone and hurt her feelings.” 


T= upshot of it was that throughout 
the evening Edward Kenton’s mind 
dwelt on Evelyn to the exclusion of all 
else, and that on the next day at ten the 
big blue automobile again drew up be- 
fore Madame Hatton’s, and once again 
Mr. Kenton entered the shop. 

“T want,” said he in a very serious 
manner to the young Peri who tripped 
forward to greet him, “to buy a dress. 
And I would like the young lady who 
helped my stepmother with the dog to 
serve me.” 

Evelyn, summoned, came and gave 
Kenton a look of contempt. She then 
proceeded with great dignity to wait on 
him. 

“What sort of dress do you want, sir?” 
she asked. 

‘“Er—a ball-dress, please.” 

The usual elaborate routine of Madame 
Hatton’s establishment followed. Two 
small girls immediately appeared, bring- 
ing the dresses Evelyn asked for, while 
a voluptuous brunette damsel stood by, 
ready to try on such of the gowns as 
struck the customer’s fancy. 

“The puce-colored one with the grapes 
on the shoulder looks the best,” said he; 
and hoping to reduce their group by de- 
grees to a téte-a-téte, he added, “Could I 
see it tried on, please?” 

Evelyn dispatched the model to put the 
gown on. But still they were not alone. 
The four ears of the two little girls, who 
were thrilled at the unusual presence of 
a young man customer, were wide open to 
catch anything Kenton might say. 

“Will you kindly,” said he, “send one of 
these smaller ladies to see if the same 
dress can be procured in—er—green, and 
trimmed with—er—plums?” 

The obeying of this request left only 
one listener. Kenton called her to him. 

“Please go and get a blonde young lady 
as beautiful as the dark one to be ready 
to try on the green dress as soon as it 
arrives.” 

Compelled by the authority of his voice 
the girl went. They were alone. 

Kenton looked down at the little sales- 
woman. 

“Miss Handayse,” said he in a low 
voice, “I understand your annoyance last 
night. I apologize for anything I did that 
was wrong. I acted as I did only from 
solicitude for you, and admiration for 
the great courage and energy you are 
showing under misfortunes that would 
break many a girl’s spirit. I’ve come to- 
day to—” Suddenly his voice was 
raised, and Evelyn realized that over 
her shoulder he had seen the model re- 
turning in earshot of his words. “That 
is splendid!” said he. ‘Most becoming! 
But will you kindly go away and get an 
evening coat to try with it?” 

As the model obeyed, his voice sank 
again. “TI have come again to see you to- 
day to tell you that I love you, and that 
I am going to try to get you to marry 
me.” Without a flicker of his clean-cut 
face he once more raised his voice. ‘That 
is just what I wanted. I'll take the dress 
and the cloak both. Will you write down 
the address, please?” 

When Kenton bowed and turned away, 


Why I Teach Piano to 


More Persons Every Year 


I certainly didn’t teach 
many when I first started 
twenty-five years ago. 
The prejudice against 
correspondence instruc- 
tion was then so strong 
that I nearly had to give 
up the fight. 

But gradually the tide 
turned. The few students 
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I had didn’t do so badly 
as had been predicted—and the news 
spread, Year after year, I went ahead— 
always making digger gains. In 1917 I 
had more students than in 1915 and 1916 
combined. In 1918 I had twice as many 
as 1917; and 1919 has so far snown an 
even more rapid advance. 


I now have far more students than were ever before taught by one man. There isn't a 
State in the Union that doesn’t contain a score or more of skilled players of piano or organ 
who obtained their entire training from me. They learned in quarter the usual time and 
at quarter the usual cost. I will gladly refer you to any number who will soon convince 
you of the excellent results they gained from my instruction. My free. booklet, ‘* How to 
Learn Piano or Organ,”’ will interest and inform you, But don’t send for it if you’re 
afraid of being convinced. 


My way of teaching piano or organ is entirely different from all others, Out of every 
four hours of study, one hour is spent entirely aw ay from the keyboard—learning something 
about Harmony and The Laws of Music. This is an awful shock to most, teachers of the 
“old school,’* who still think that learning piano is solely a problem of “finger gymnas- 
tics... When you do goto the keyboard, you accomplish twice as much, because you 
understand what you are doing, Within four lessons I enable you to play an interesting 
piece, not only in the original key but in a.! other keys as well. 


I make use of every possible scientific help—many of which are entirely unknown to the 
average teacher. My patented invention, the COLOROTONE, sweeps away playing diffi- 
culties that have troubled students for generations. By its use Transposition—usually a 
“nightmare” to students—-becomes easy and fascinating. With my fifth lesson I introduce 
another important and exclusive invention, QUINN-DEX. Quinn-Dex is a simple hand- 
operated moving picture device, which enables you to see, right before your eyes, every 
movement of my hands at the keyboard. You actually see the fingers move. Instead of 
having to reproduce your teacher's finger movements from MEMORY—which cannot be 
always accurate—you have the correct models before you during every minute of practice. 
The COLOROTONE and QUINN-DEX save you months and years of wasted effort. They 
can be obtained only from me, and there is nothing else, anywhere, even remotely 
like them, 


Men and women who have failed by all other methods have quickly and easily attained 
success when studying with me. In all essential ways you are in closer touch with me 
than if you were stcdying by the oral method—yet my lessons cost you only 43 cents each— 
and they include all the many recent developments in scientific teaching. For the student 
of moderate means, this method of studying is far superior to all others, and even for the 
wealthiest student, there is nothing better at any price. You may be certain that your 
progress is at all times in accord with the best musical thought of the present day, and 
this makes all the difference in the world. 


My Course is endorsed by distinguished musicians who would not recommend any 
course but the best. It is for beginners or experienced players, old or young. You 
advance as rapidly or as slowly as you wish. All necessary music is supplied without 
extra charge. A diploma is granted. Write today, without cost or obligation, for 64-page 
booklet, ““How to Learn Piano or Organ,” 
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Evelyn did not know whether she was 
more angry or amused or thrilled. One 
fact stood out, that for the opportunity 
to talk two minutes privately to her, a 
little shopgirl, this man had paid out six 
hundred dollars! 

As she stood, the order slip and his 
check in her hand, looking after him, she 
saw him wheel and return to her. side. 

“TI just wanted to say that I shall be 
at the door with the car at five if you 
care to go for a drive. If you don’t, you 
need not even look my way.” Then aloud: 
“Send the package to the Yale Club.” 


HEN five o’clock came, Evelyn 

was still of a divided mind. She 
delayed her departure for a few minutes, 
animated in so doing by a confusion of 
motives—in which mingled the hope that 
he might go away and spare her embar- 
rassment, and the desire to make him 
wait—for in her heart she knew he would 
wait, and her heart was right. Kenton 
stood expectant beside the blue automo- 
bile, but made no attempt to join her, un- 
til he saw coming over her pretty, pale 
face a little quaint smile of welcome. 

“Oh,. Mr. Kenton, this is too absurd!” 
she said, dimpling. 

He laughed, then opened the door of 
the machine, looked at her inquiringly, 
caught her imperceptible gesture of con- 
sent and helped her in. 

“To-day,” he said, “I went to see that 
dog man to whom you sold your dog, and 
he tells me that she has been bought by 
some people uptown. I wondered if you 
would care to go up there and ride by the 
house. Your little friend might be play- 
ing in the yard. I expect you miss the 
dog awfully.” 


fair. I didn't cheat, I 
assure you. I left the 
city not knowing you, but 
I found out just after- 
ward. I ran down here, 
and Willis took me to 
your house on an errand. And there I 
saw your picture. It was a strange coin- 
cidence.” 

“A strange coincidence!” echoed Mrs. 
Macklin. “Oh—now I shall have to con- 
fess!” 

“Confess? To what?” 

“Oh, I’m sorry—confess that I knew 
you all the time. I’m so sorry.” 

“You needn’t be,” said Eben. “I must 
admit—after I’d seen vour photograph—- 
that the idea. occurred to me. But 
granting you did, does it matter?” 

“You're good—to say that. But of 
course, it does matter. It matters your 
knowing that I was playing a game— 
playing for stakes! It ruins for you what 
might otherwise have seemed a perfect 
episode. All these three years you must 
have been thinking—” 

“But it doesn’t,” 
“Don’t you see that? It makes it sim- 
ply the more flawless and perfect. You 
started out—shall we say?—intending to 
ask something of me. And after all, 
you couldn’t. If it was an amazing in- 
terlude before, it was but the more amaz- 
ing afterward, knowing I had played 
with the cards stacked against me, and 
yet had won. I felt that, and it was 


protested Eben. 


A tear came into the corner of Evelyn’s 
eye. “Yes, I do miss her, and she misses 
me. Poor Tattna misses me dreadfully.” 

“You speak as if you knew it.” 

“IT do know it. She ran away from 
those people two days after they bought 
her, and managed to find her way back 
to where I live. The poor little thing had 
walked over fifty blocks and could hardly 
stand. I don’t know how she found her 
way, nor how she avoided being stolen. 
I found her when I came home from the 
shop crouched on the doorstep, and when 
she saw me, she nearly died with delight. 
Poor little Tattna! And next day I had 
to take her back to them! Oh, I did 
wish I wasn’t honest! I did long to 
keep her!” 

A full-sized tear was on the girl’s cheek 
now, and Kenton ventured to neglect the 
machine long enough to pat her hand. 

“You're a wonderfully plucky girl, 
Evelyn,” said he, and this time she ut- 
tered no rebuke either for his caress or 
the name he used. 

They went up West End Avenue, and 
came to a big private house, new, shiny 
and vulgar. 

“That’s the place,” said Kenton, slow- 
ing down to a crawl. 

As they passed it, Evelyn clutched his 
arm, and half rose to her feet. ‘Oh, 
there she is! There’s Tattna! There in 
the window!” 

The little dog had recognized her mis- 
tress instantly, and was crazy with ex- 
citement. In her eagerness to get to 
Evelyn she attempted to climb up the 
lace curtains to the top of the window, 
which was open, and failing in that made 
wild, pathetic efforts to break the win- 
dow-glass with .her little paws. 





A Platonic Interlude 


(Continued from page 47) 


a wonderfully satisfying feeling. You 
had played for a stake—and you 
wouldn’t take it, after you had really 
won it. That only revealed to me that 
you cared about me, a little, that your 
sincerity and fineness wasn’t tinsel, but 
gold. 

“I'd just found that my sister,” he 
went on, “cared for me not at all—but 
only for my meney. And I'd always 
loved her, and set her a little higher than 
anyone else. If even she is tainted by 
it, I said to myself, how much worse 
must others be! It had hurt me—dam- 
nably.” 

“T shall confess,” she said. “I must. 
I knew you when I saw you sitting there 
in the dining-room. I'd seen your pic- 
ture often. And somehow it seemed to 
me that it would be the easiest thing 
in the world to go over to you and in- 
troduce myself, and be nice to you—you 
looked so bitterly lonely—and then ask 
you to do something for Harry. I knew 
all the time that Harry would be furi- 
ous with me if he knew. But I didn’t 
intend he should know. I called it 
diplomacy. Women always had played that 
game well. Why not I? I thought it 
would be the simplest thing. 


“Drive on!” cried Evelyn. 
Quickly! She'll hurt herself. 
tle Tattna!” 


DWARD KENTON was silent until 7 
they had turned the corner. Then 

he made an announcement. 4 

“I’m going to buy that dog,” he said, 
‘‘She’s unhappy there. I’m going to keep 
her at my place, for I know you are ivo 
proud to let me give her to you, and I 
am going to play cheerful records to her 
ell day on the phonograph, and feed her 
whipped cream and aspic and port wine.” 

“She only eats midget biscuits and 
chopped beef,” interrupted Evelyn 
quaintly. 

“Right! She shall have them,” said 
the young man briskly. “And do you 


_know what else I’m going to do?” 


“No.” 

“Well, every afternoon at five I’m go- 
ing to bring her around to your place in 
the car, and she and I will take you driv- 
ing. 

Evelyn’s face lighted up. 

“And maybe some day, Evelyn, you'll 
get to feel like coming to stay with her, 
and help me take care of her— Oh, not 
now—some day later on. Take your 
time! I don’t want to crowd you. But 
I am sure that she'll like it if you'd 
come.” 

Evelyn laughed, laughed a little shakily. 

“And—would you like it, too?” she 
said. 

“Would I!” cried Kenton. 

“Well—” Evelyn was very pink, pink 
as she ever was in those Florida days, 
and four times prettier, Kenton thought. 
“Well,” she repeated, “I—I think that is 
a beautiful idea.” 


“You see, Harry didn’t 
think he was making any 
impression here, that he 
was getting anywhere. He 
really wanted to be trans- 
ferred to the New York 
office. He intended asking for that.” 

“He’d a much better prospect here.” 

“Ah, we know that now,” she said 
gratefully. “But then we didn’t. I be- 
lieved in Harry. I thought that if I could 
just make you notice him once 
And when it came to the point, I couldn't 
do it. I started out intending to, but 
before long I saw I couldn’t do it with- 
out hurting you. And I wasn’t willing 
to do that. And then, I liked you—for 
yourself. I felt that there’d been a note 
about our Platonic interlude that—that 
—oh, it wouldn’t have been playing in 
tune to ask you! 

“You know, I’ve thought—and said, 
sometimes—that I’d do anything to get 
ahead, to get on in the world.. But you 
see, I wouldn’t. I’ve never told Harry. 
I suppose I sha’n’t, ever. But I’ve never 
been sorry—for any of it!” 

“Not even—” 

She laughed and flushed. “Not even 
for that!” she declared. ‘In fact—espe- 
cially not for that! You deserved it. 
There comes Harry!” 

And parenthetically she asked: “Js he 
doing well, Mr. Fairway?” 

“Tremendously. well,” said Eben. 
“He’s one of my best investments.” 
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